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SOIL CONSERVATION AND WATERSHED PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Fi 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hoeven, 
Simpson, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, King, 
Wampler, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Albert, Wheeler, Thompson, 
Jones. 

The CrarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

I think all of you who are present are aware of the fact that these 
committee hearings have been called to review the general subject of 
conservation programs and see what has been accomplished and a 
great deal has been accomplished: we all know that. Also to see what 
the failures have been, if any, and what we can do and should do to 
meet the problems that are still ahead of us. 

We want to explore particularly the program that relates to water- 
sheds in which some progress has been made and in which there is a 
great deal of interest throughout the country. In fact this is a matter 
on which I think the country generally is perhaps ahead of us here 
in Washington. 

We want to explore all of those things. And we hope that as a 
result of these hearings, it will be possible for us to expand the pro- 
gram, accelerate it where it needs to be accelerated, and fit it in as far 
as possible with other natural-resource programs and with our agri- 
cultural programs generally. 

The Chair has prepared a statement outlining some of the things 
that we hope to accomplish through these hearings. If there is no 
objection, the Chair would like to make that a part of the hearing, and 
open the hearings with that statement. 

I will not read it at this time. If there is no objection, it will be 
placed in the record as the opening statement of these hearings. 

(Statement of Hon. Clifford R. Hope, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, at the opening of the hearing on soil conservation and 
watershed programs, is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hops, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE, AT THE OPENING OF THE HEARING ON Sort CONSERVATION 
AND WATERSHED PROGRAMS 


For many generations, at least as far back as the time of George Washington, 
individual American farmers and students of agriculture have recognized the value 
of using their land so as to preserve and maintain its fertility. For many years, 
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too, it has heen recognized that, in addition to sound land use, certain protective 
measures and practices might be necessary to prevent the dissipation and destruc- 
tion of the very topsoil itself through improper land use and resulting erosion. 

As long as we had a frontier, however, as long as there were new lands to be 


brought into cultivation when old farms wore out or washed away, the urgency and 
importance of soil conservation was not apparent to the Nation as a whole. 

Thus, it was not until 1928 that Congress first gave formal recognition to this 
problem and accepted, on the part of the Nation itself, some share of responsibility 
for preserving for the future the farmlands, ranges, and forests that combine to 
form our greatest natural resource In the 1928 act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture funds were appropriated, for the first time, specifically 


for research into soil erosion and methods of preventing it 

Since then our progress has been rapid. We have not only carried on research 
into the causes and prevention of erosion, but have enlisted millions of the Nation’s 
farmers in active programs to put the results of this research into action. 

Since the start of organized soil-conservation activities through the agencies 


of the Department of Agriculture, almost 2500 soil-conservation districts, organ- 
ized under State laws, have come into existence. Kightyv-four percent of the 


1 
Nation’s farm and ranch lands and 4 out of every 5 farmers and ranchers are now 
within a soil-conservation district In 1952, accomplishments under the SCS 
program throughout the Nation were substantially greater in every line of activity 
tha in any previous year : 


During the same year, the Forest Service and the cooperative extension service 
were making available to farmers vital information that is making sound conser- 
vation practices a regular part of their farming operation 

In 1951, there were 2,357,000 farms, comprising more than 648 million acres, 
participating in the agricultural conservation program under the PMA. 

In a little more than 20 years, our progress in organized conservation has in- 
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een impressive But as we start now to reappraise this progress and con- 
sider it in terms of the need that lies ahead, I think we should focus our attention 
on the reverse side of the charts 

Four out of 5 farmers and ranchers live within soil conservation districts and 
yet only 1 out of every 5 is now actively participating in the SCS program as a 
cooperator 

The Extension Service, the Forest Service, and the State and Federal experiment 
stations have made available to farmers a wealth of information on how to make 
their farming and forestry operations more profitable to themselves by sound 
conservation management. But how many farmers today are getting the utmost 
in profit and productivity out of their soil and woodlands? 

The agricultural conservation program has been in operation for many years. 
Through it farmers have received financial assistance in instituting conservation 
measures designed not only to prevent dissipation of the topsoil but to increase 
the productivity of their land. These programs have been designed to offer a 
positive inducement to farmers to institute sound conservation farming. So it 
is rather surprising to find that in 1951 only 43 percent of the Nation’s farmers 
were taking advantage of the help offered by the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, and that the farmland included comprised only 52 percent of the total. 

What does this nonparticipation mean in terms of national welfare? Does it 
mean that we are not getting the conservation job done? Does it mean that our 
organized efforts must be accelerated, or made more attractive, or redirected? To 
what extent are those not participating in organized soil-conservation programs 
nevertheless doing the necessary conservation job on a purely voluntary, indi- 
vidual basi Is it necessary and practical that organized conservation should 
cover 100 percent of the farms and farmlands of the Nation? If it is, what can 
and should we do; what is our responsibility as a Nation, to bring this about? 

There is another and extremely important aspect of the conservation job ahead 
on which I hope we can make some constructive progress in the course of these 








hearings; that is, the relationship of overall conservation to the control of floods 
and the supply of wate! 
Only in the past few years have we asa Nation awakened to the full realization 


that there is an innate relation ship between soil conservation and the kind of 
control over the movement of water which will at one and the same time diminish 
the destructive floods that periodically sweep down our river valleys, and hold the 


water where it can be most useful for agricultural, domestic, industrial, and 





recreational purposes, 
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Uncontrolled, water is a roaring force of waste, terror, and destruction. Con- 
trolled, it is an instrument of beauty, productivity, and prosperity. Water is 
the essence of life itself. The basie function of soil conservation is to control 
water. 

This committee, among many other individuals and groups, has given much 
time and much thought to this matter in the past few years. We do not presume 
to say that we have found the final answer to what needs to be done to bring 
about a suece ssful, coordinated, soil conservation-water utilization-flood control 
program But I do think we have progressed far enough to recognize not only 
the necessity for such action but some of the things that can and should be done. 

We are convinced, first of all, that soil conservation in its broadest sense is 
necessary to our survival. We are convinced that if a thorough conservation 
program is put into effect in the upstream watersheds of the Nation it will not only 
retain and control water for useful purposes but will greatly diminish the menace 
of floods. 

We believe that any sound soil- and water-conservation is good, that the type 
of land use, soil treatment, and small-watercourse programs which will be put 
into effect in the far-upstream areas will be essentially the same regardless of 
what measures are taken with regard to flood control, waterpower, irrigation, 
or navigation in the main streams below. 

We believe there has been enough planning and surveying with reference to the 
major rivers of the Nation to make it possible and practical to start an energetic 
program of upstream conservation and flood prevention without conflicting with 
sound development of the river valleys below. More than that we believe that 
it is impossible to deal effectively with the problems of our major streams unless 
we first put into effect sound soil- and water-conservation programs in the up- 
stream areas. 

We are convinced, in short, that we have reached the time for action in our 
upstream soil conservation, water utilization, flood prevention program. We 
hope that these hearings will help us to chart the course of that activity with 
certainty. 

The course proposed at this time by the committee is embodied in the bills 
which were introduced by Mr. Poage, by myself, and by several other Members 
of Congress. The bill introduced by Mr. Poage is identical with the one which 
was drafted after extensive hearings by his subcommittee last year. It was 
introduced by him at that time and reported unanimously by the committee. 
Unfortunately it was too late in the session to obtain action in the House. 

The bill I have introduced so that it would be available in printed form for 
this hearing is similar in most respects to Mr. Poage’s bill. However, it embodies 
amendments to his bill proposed by the Department of Agriculture and embodied 
in the report on the bill now pending in the Bureau of the Budget, and one pro- 
vision that is not in any of the pending watershed bills, so far as I am aware. 

That provision embodies our conviction that this is the time for going one step 
further by repealing the authority the Department of Agriculture now has to 
conduct surveys and make reports under the Flood Control Act of 1936. It 
substitutes, in lieu of this specific authority, general authority for the Department 
to make river basin studies in cooperation with other agencies. 

Under the specific authorizations of the Flood Control Act the Department of 
Agriculture has expended some $18 million in making studies, surveys, and 
reports. These have resulted in the start of exactly 11 projects, which were 
authorized in 1944. 

In spite of the millions of dollars whick have been spent in surveying and 
resurveying virtually every major watercourse in the United States, we are no 
nearer action on most of them than we were 17 vears ago. In spite of thousands 
of conferences between representatives of agencies who agree on broad plans for 
river valley development, we are no nearer agreement on the practical blueprints 
for action than we were before the Flood Control Act was passed. 

It seems clear to us, therefore, that now is the time to begin to put some of 
our plans into action and we hope that these hearings will give the committee and 
the Congress a clearer view of just what that action should be. 





The CHartrmMan. We will begin the hearings by calling upon 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. J. Earl Coke, who heads the 
group in the Department which deals with conservation problems, 

If you will come forward, Mr. Coke, we will be very happy to 
hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, it is a 
privilege for me to open the testimony before this committee and to 
emphasize the importance this Department attaches to its responsi- 
bilities in the field of land and water and forest conservation. 

In the long run nothing is more vital to the welfare of farm people 
nor to the strength of the entire Nation than the job we do to protect 
and develop our productive agricultural resources. 

That job is a cooperative one and a continuous one. It is coopera- 
tive in a broad sense between people who make a living from the land 
and all the rest of the pe ople whose well-being depends upon ever- 
increasing production from the land. It is also a cooperative job in 
the immediate sense between farmers and responsible agencies of the 
Federal, State, and local governments. It is a cooperative job be- 
tween ne ighbors in every farm community in America. It is a con- 
tinuous job for every man who tills the soil. 

We need to keep reminding ourselves that America is a young 
Nation and that we have used our agricultural resources only a very 
short time 

in periods of abundance we must not lose our perspective with 
regard to the necessity for going steadily forward with improvements 
in all the science and the art of agriculture clear across the board 
We must learn how to deal more effectively with forces that are con- 
stantly working toward decline in productivity. We need to recognize 
that declining productivity is not entirely due to neglect or reckless 
use of our resources—but that significant decline in basic mtoductivity 
is occurring under conditions we have considered to be normal use and 
reasonably good husbandry. Conservation is more than stopping 
wanton waste. 

We are not on the brink of exhausting our productive agricultural 
resources to the point of plunging headlong into famine. This Nation 
need not reach such a point of disaster or even try to scare ourselves 
into assuming we are at this point before we undertake additional 
positive and constructive steps to conserve our basic soil and water 
resources sut, just as surely, we must not be complacent about the 
fact that we have lost tremendous reserves of productivity from our 
soils and we are still using up those reserves at a rate we cannot afford 

‘To keep our perspective clear we need to look ahead as far as we 
can and try to foresee the demands likely to be placed on the nations’ 
physical agricultural plant. The Department of Agriculture has 
attempted to do that and here is what we find. Population in the 
United States may reach 190 million by 1975. That means we will 
have to increase agricultural production the equivalent of present 
production from 75 to 100 million acres of cropland in order to main- 
tain our present standard of diet. 

Sut there is not 75 or 100 million acres of new land to be had. 
We, therefore, must meet that demand by such new irrigation, 


drainage, and other shifts in land use as may be feasible. But in 
the main we will have to meet that demand by conserving and im- 
proving the land we now have. 

Studies made by this Department and the land-grant colleges leave 
no doubt about the ability of farniers and capacity of the land to 
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increase produc tion by 20 or 25 percent within a decade if it becomes 
necessary. ‘This assurance rests in no small degree on results of 
research which foresighted statesmen have provided for and sup- 
ported. It rests equally on the fact that research findings have been 
systematically and effectively placed in the hands of farmers 

Those who will be concerned with meeting the demands of a popu- 
lation of 200 million people or more within a generation from now 
will need to be able to say that statesmen of our generation made 
provision for conservation of agricultural resources and for re- 
search and education needed to make the conservation efforts 
effective and sound. 

In the revised budget for the De partment of Agriculture for 1954, 
approximately $352 million is included for conservation and develop- 
ment of land, water, and forest resources. The total annual appro- 
priation request for the Department regular activities is i ut $711 
million. In other words, half of the annual appropriation requested 
is for specific conservation ilems 

I mention these figures here to emphasize the relative importance 
of conservation in the total program of the Department of Agriculture. 
While the $352 million is specitically earmarked for conservation and 
flood prevention functions of the Soil Conservation Service, Forest 
Service, and agricultural conservation programs, other supporting 
work within the Department also contributes to developing conser 
vation techniques and to assisting with their application. For ex- 
ample, some of the research of Agricultural Research Administration 
and certain economic studies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
help provide the factual basis of technical assistance to farmers. The 
Extension Service has a responsibility for providing conservation 
educational assistance to all farmers and has the principal responsi- 
bility for helping farm people organize their own soil conservation 
districts and to provide them with information needed to plan their 
district programs. The place of farm credit is not being overlooked 
as an important service to farmers in extending the application of 
soil and water conservation. 

[ am pointing out these related conservation functions within the 
Departme nt of Agriculture to emphasize the fact that conservation 
is not something that comes in a package by itself. The entire 
Department of Agriculture has responsibility to contribute in a 
coordinated way to sound use and conservation of our agricultural 


resources. I expect to see this coordination of effort and teamwork 
continue in orde ‘r to vive even greater emphasis to conservation and 
to give in —— service to farm people in whose hands the major 
task of conservation lies. 


aii alle available to the Department of Agriculture are of 
vital importance and are essential for continuation and improvement 
of a sound national soil, water, and forest conservation program. 
There is no question about that. But these funds that represent the 
general public’s investment in conservation of agricultural resources 
are matched many times over by the time conservation measures are 
applied on fields and farms and forests. It is reasonable to expect 
that local participation in the cost of all conservation and watershed 
flood-prevention work shall continue to increase as the value of such 
work is demonstrated and recognized. The voluntary contributions 
of time and effort of leaders and local officials who organize and pro- 
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mote conservation farming through local soil-conservation districts is 
a tremendous factor in the conservation movement. So is the con- 
tribution that private industries have made through their work to 
develop machinery to decrease the cost of applying and using conser- 
vation and improvement practices. What I am trying to emphasize 
is that funds made available to the Department of Agriculture are 
being used to stimulate and guide a tremendously large private invest- 
ment in conserving, improving, and using productively our agricultural 
resources, 

Remarkable as this total effort in conservation is, it is not enough. 
Ve cannot afford to be satisfied with it. It can be improved and we 
intend to use combined experiences and judgments to see that it is 
continuously improved. There is need for even greater teamwork to 
make sure our direction and emphasis is sound. There is more to do 
than we can get done; therefore, we must try to find ways to do those 
things we can least afford to postpone. 

You are award of the interest springing up everywhere in upstream 
watershed conservation. This upsurge of interest is obviously grow- 
ing solidly out of the observations and experiences of farmers and 
rural communities where soil conservation measures have been prac- 
ticed longest and most intensively. They have seen the effects that 
soil-conservation and erosion-control measures have had on reducing 
damaging runoff and sediment from little watersheds. ‘They have 
seen small retarding dams save culverts and bridges from washing 
out, and have seen these same dams stop gullies that were cutting 
farms in two. They have seen their soil protected and crop yields 
increased by the same measures that helped control the runoff of 
surface water. They have seen the effects of conserving and making 
the best possible use of water from flash floods in those areas where 
there is never enough water. ‘There is sound reason why there are 
grassroot convictions about opportunities for flood prevention by 
starting the job in the upper watersheds and little watercourses. 

In the Nation’s total program of land- and water-resource develop- 
ment there is need to give greater emphasis to conservation and pro- 
ductive use of water high up on the watershed lands. Here is the 
point. of first productive use of water and here is the first opportunity 
to begin control of the destructive forces of runoff of surface water 
that finally accumulates into destructive floods. If we wait until 
water reaches the rivers before we start controlling it and using it, 
much of the damage has already been done and much of its value 
lost. The Nation’s program for resource development in river basins 
needs to give a more realistic emphasis to upstream watershed con- 
servation and flood prevention. 

The Department of Agriculture is proud of its place as the pioneer 
Government agency that spearheaded the whole conservation move- 
ment in America. It was concerned about the forests that first gave 
impetus to a conservation movement in this country. The first 
tangible action in governmental forestry work was when Congress in 
1876 provided for the appointment of a forestry agent in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study and report on the forest situation. The 
conservation movement got its first real impetus, however, in the 
early 1900’s. Under the leadership of President Theodore Roosevelt 
and Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot, conservation became a widely 
accepted public goal and a major element of national policy. 
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In concluding this general statement I should like to emphasize 
again that I look upon the responsibilities in the field of land, water, 
and forest conservation and improvement as the greatest opportunity 
available to the Department of Agriculture to contribute to a more 
secure and permanently prosperous agriculture. 

I feel certain there are opportunities to improve and broaden the 
service and assistance of the entire Department to farmers and 
ranchers in whose hands the major conservation job lies. We are 
studying our present programs to see how they can be improved. 

I shall be very much interested in following the testimony before 
your committee for any suggestions that may help improve this very 
important segment of our work. 

| have not attempted to discuss legislation designed to improve the 
effectiveness of our conservation programs or that may be needed to 
secure greater coordination between related work of departments in 
the broad field of resource development. I am sure these hearings 
will bring forth information and points of view that will be most 
helpful. 

This general statement will be followed by short statements by 
agencies within the Department which have responsibilities in this 
field. I am sure you have a high regard, »s I have, for the professional 
competence of the staffs in these agencies. The men who will follow 
me will be available to work with you on any special consideration 
you care to give to program details. 

The CHatrmMan. We thank you, Mr. Coke, for your very con- 
structive and encouraging statement. 

Now, I am sure there are members of the committee who will wish 
to interrogate you about the matters you have covered or other 
matters relating to conservation. And so we will ask you to stand 
by and answer these questions 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. I would like to comment. 

Mr. Coke, I think that is an excellent general statement. 

Conservation is one, of those general terms like “sin,’’ you know; 
we are all for conservation, but there is room for a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is real conservation and what is not 

I have noticed that your statement is genral and not specific as to 
parts of the program. I would like to ask you: Do you believe in the 
conservation program in toto as it has been operating for the last few 
years; or do you have any specific changes that you would advocate? 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. King, I believe that I do agree with the type of 
conservation porgram that has been in operation. Again, I think that 
we may have to define that a little more closely. If you include in 
conservation the prevention of erosion, the prevention of destruction 
of soil, the improvement of soil, the improvement of forests, the con- 
trolling of flood, if you include as conservation a broad concept of that 
kind, then the answer is ‘‘Yes’’ that I am in favor of that. 

Mr. Kine. Do you believe in that phase of the conservation pro- 
gram which has in the past paid out a lot of money to farmers for 
doing that which they naturally do in the conduct of their business at 
their own expense? 
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Mr. Coxe. In reviewing the budget for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program: for this year, it was our belief that we should not pay for 
continuing practices, annual practices, that farmers were generally 
doing themselves, and that the funds for that should be confined to 
the more permanent type of conservation practices—those which are 
more difficult for the farmer to carry on because of financial reasons, 
and those which have a great deal of value for the long-time general- 
public good. 

Mr. King. Then you would be perfectly willing to drop all pay- 
ments for materials—fertilizers, lime, and those expendable items 
which have been part of this program in the past—you would be 
willing to wipe that out — tely? 

Mr. Coxe. The exception to that is the use of lime or materials 
of that kind —fertilizers —that are used in the establishment of some 
permanent type of cover or pasture. But only insofar as it applies to 
the establishment of permanent pasture. 

Mr. Kine. You are thinking of soil conservation as a matter of 
keeping it in place. What is there about lime or fertilizer that will 
help it to stay in place? 

Mr. Coxe. The only part that lime or fertilizers would play in 
keeping soil in place would be in the establishment of a permanent 
cover, a permanent grass, for instance, that would prevent the erosion 

* loss of soil. And, as such, in some places, it is not possible to 
establish a permanent cover without the use of some of these additional 
elements. 

And in that we think it would be justified to use these funds. 

Mr. Kine. You would limit those payments then to strictly per- 
manent crops? 

Mr. Coker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. You would not pay them more money for lime or 
fertilizer used in the production of vegetables or any other —cash crops? 

Mr. Coxe. That is our recommendation in the budget that we 
submitted 

Mr. Kine. Are you in favor of paying the farmer for doing grading, 
terracing, and the work that he should do as a matter of good practice? 
Would you provide him Federal funds for doing that sort of thing in 
the improvement of his own property? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, generally | think those funds should be used for 
practices that would start a practice being used within a community 
as a priming of the pump, if you wish to call it that; or for such prac- 


tices that the farmer cannot get returns for within a sufficiently short 
time so that he could finance it hi 

Mr. Kine. You would be in favor of building dams and dikes to 
create ponds on farms with the same loose interpretation that we have 
had in the past as to what constitutes flood-control measures in that 
respect? 

Mr. Coxs. No, sir. I think that we should spend this money in 
the best way possible to get actual flood control and conservation— 
prevention of damage to the soil 

Mr. Kine. That is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, Any further questions? 

Mr. Wampier. Mr. Coke, is it your opinion that the present pro- 
gram of soil conservation as is being carried out by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority should be carried on in substantially the same form 
as it is now being conducted? 


ll nself, 
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Mr. Coke. I am not _ that I am sufficiently acquainted with the 
detail of the Tennessee Valley program—I know it only in general 
to be able to answer your question, 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Atsert. Mr. Chairman, | would like to say that I certainly 
appreciate Mr. Coke’s statement. 

With respect to upstream conservation, this program, I am sure you 
know, has been subjected to a certain amount of criticism. But I] 
wonder if you could tell us roughly about what ——— of the 
farmland of this country is above contemplated large structures on the 


main stems of our big rivers and watersheds? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Coxe. I do not. | think some of the witnesses who will appear 
after me will be able to give you that information Sut | would not 
know. 


Mr. Auserr. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. | too wanted to express my appreciation for the 
interest you have shown in this upstream program. I think it is 
absolutely vital to continuation of our farming operations in the 
United States. And I think it is absolutely vital to the maintenance 
of our cities in the United States. 

Without it, I do not know how we can maintain municipal water 
supplies anywhere throughout this country. I recently heard a 
friend telling that his city lake was full. I said “You have had good 
rains.” He said, ‘‘No. It is full of mud, not water.”’ 

One of the things that has bothered us, Mr. Coke, and bothered us 
long before you came to Washington, and we hope you can do some- 
thing toward resolving the problem, is where do we draw the line be- 
tween the functions of the Army engineers in what I like to call, and 
what they do call, flood control—the control of floods after they have 
originated, and the funtions of the Department of Agriculture in flood 
prevention—the preventing of floods before occurring. 

Do you have an idea as to where that line should be drawn? 

Mr. Coxs. No, Ido not. I sometimes question if you can actually 
draw a line. 

| hope that that can be resolved. In fact, I am sure that it must be 
resolved. 

Mr. Poaaee. If it cannot be resolved, we are not going to get any 
progress. 

Mr. Coxe. I agree with you. 

Mr. Poacs. The Army engineers apparently have no plans to do 
anything about this upstream program. In all of their existence they 
have never done anything about flood prevention. This is no criti- 
cism of their flood-control activities. They have controlled and have 
protected many areas from floods that have already developed. But 
once you let a stream go out of its banks, your flood has developed 
From there on, it is merely a matter of controlling that flood. 

[ see the need of a tremendous program in the De ‘partment—and 
the Department of Agriculture has recognized it and is starting to 
work on it but has not gotten very far yet—of preventing those floods 
from occurring by the very things that you mention here—the up- 
stream structures, practices, and works in the upstream thereby 
preventing these floods from spilling out over the stream banks. 
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Once you do that, you greatly lessen the need for flood control down- 
stream. 

You also lessen the hazard to our city water supplies of filling up. 
I have thought we probably were going to have to draw some kind of 
ai bitrary line; just pick some figures out and Say that the Department 
of Agriculture will have jurisdiction over structures not to exceed a 
‘Lain retention capacity. 


cel 

In legislation that is now pending before this committee, we have 
picked 5,000 acre-feet. We did that because some years ago the 
Department of Agriculture and the Army engineers in carrying on @ 
jot survey picked that figure for the survey purposes. It may not 
be a good figure 

Would you care to comment on whether it has any merit or doesn’t 
have merit? ’ 

Mr. Coxe. No. All I would like to say is that certainly the prob- 
lem is an acute one; and, whether this matter is reconciled by drawing 
a line or otherwise, it must be reconciled. 

And we recognize that And certainly if a line needs to be drawn, 
then, we can develop such a line . 

Mr. Poacer. I think the line must be drawn, Mr. Coke. We are 
not going to get action on the upper end of the thing unless the line is 
drawn 

We have a bill, two bills, pending before this committee now fixing 
5,000 acre-feet retention capacity as being the line as far as structures 
are concerned. 1 know your Department has written a report on that 
bill, but I have not seen the report because it has gone to the budget. 

| do not know whether you accept that line or whether you feel we 
should get something else. I think that that is so important that I 
wonder if, during the course of these hearings, someone from the 
Department will be able to give us the Department’s ideas as to 
where that line should | 

I want to repeat I haven’t any predetermined solution of it. We 
have only thrown out the 5,000 acre-feet merely as a suggestion. But 
I wonder if the Department would not come up with some actual 
suggestion that we might feel the Department would support? 

Mr. Coxe. It may be that we can do that. 

Mr. Poace. | hope you can 

Mr. Atserr. If we do not have something like that, don’t we find 
ourselves with a big twilight zone here—the engineers saying “Well, 
that hardly accomplishes flood control’? and the Department of 
Acriculture saying “This is hardly conservation.’’ We hardly have a 
place where the two meet. 

\[r. Poace. I think you get a total eclipse. 

The Army engineers in the Jones report suggested that they wanted 
to turn over flood prevention to the Department of Agriculture; 
that they wanted the Department of Agriculture to do this upstream 
work; but they wanted to review any plans the Department of Agri- 
culture evolved for the erection of any structure, and they did not 
want any structure built without the prior approval of the Chief of 
Engineers 

Now, a terrace in your field in California is a structure. Had we 
accepted that philosophy, the Department of Agriculture might just 
as well have closed up the Soil Conservation Service and say “We will 
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do nothing except write reports and hand out bulletins; we will do 
nothing on the ground.’ 

The Army engineers demand the right to pass upon every structure. 
1 presume when you get down to it, if you put a furrow out in the 
pasture, it would be a structure—and you could not throw it up 
without prior approval of the Army engineers. So I think that unless 
we get this division of authority we have a total eclipse; not a twilight 
zone, but absolute darkness clear up to the top of the mountains. 

lt is for that reason, Mr. Coke, that 1 am asking that if the Depart- 
ment during these hearings can bring us a suggestion as to a definite 
division of responsibility, it would be helpful. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thompson has a question 

Mr. THompson. | think perhaps in my district we have a guinea 
pig that is going to shed a lot of light on this twilight zone or total 
eclipse Mr. Poas e mentioned 

My Fort Bend County, is flat country so we do not have any of the 
upstream dam problem. It is almost entirely one of drainage. So 
far as | know, it is the first county where the Army engineers have 
firured in the drainage work in the major streams and their tribu- 
taries aa the Department of Agriculture and the local soil conser- 
vation districts have taken it wherever the Army engineers leave off. 
The Army engineers have already set the upstream limit beyond 
which they will not go. 


hey go upstream to a point where a stream no longer drains at 
least ten square miles. That is as bigh as they go upstream. 


Now, we did not realize when we started the Fort Bend County 
dramage project how comparatively heavy \ the financing of the upper 
reaches is. After it was figured by the engineers, we began then reck- 
oning with the comparative financial responsibility of the upstream 
and the downstream preblem. 

We found that that county cannot absorb the cost above the 10- 
mile point and provide an economical sound program. Since tlus is 
the guinea pig, and since it may have a very serious effect on the 
future of the programs, I asked the Army engineers to hold a confer- 
ence, informal in character, with their advisers and with the Fort 

send County engineers, and county judge. It is to be beld in Wash- 
ington on the 11th of next month. 

As the discussion here this morning developed, I am not sure that 
it would not be very desirable for your Department, Mr. Coke, to be 
represented there. And | take this means of inviting the attention 

the chairman of our committee to that conference. And I will 
suggest that we do likew ise for the committee officially. 

Perhaps the staff or perhaps some of the others of you who may be 
interested would like to attend. Then you will see the financial 
inequities of the present policy of the Army engineers. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. . Coke, the question of jurisdiction certainly has 


to be ironed out. Ido not know the answer. 
I would like to refer specifically to the Little Sioux flood control 
proje ct in northwe St lows; a The Departme nt of . \ Loricuiture, of course, 


has jurisdiction in the soil conservation area; but two of the lower 
counties are under the jurisdiction of the Army engineers. And, as a 
result, there has been some bickering about an overall plan of flood 
control. 
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Such divided jurisdiction is not good. Something should be done 
to get both agencies to work together more closely for the conservation 
of the soil and the prevention of floods. 

I am just wondering what steps the Department of Agriculture is 
taking in trying to iron out such difficulties. 

Mr. Coxe. I don’t know that I can give you any definite answer 
on that. We do recognize the problem; and certainly the so-called 
interagency committees is not the answer to it. And that is the 
technique that has been used in the past. And it has been quite 
ineffective. And we have to find something else. But we recognize, 
as you do, the real problem involved. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Coke, getting down to the field conservation prob- 
lem, the program in the various farm sections of the country is con- 
ducted under county committees and district committees— getting the 
thing down to the local lev« l. so to speak. 

But there is a considerable power on the part of these committees 
to set up their own program and determine what the Government is 
going to pay them for. So we find in one district payments offered 
for the building of rock fences and in another district that could not 
happen because of their own rules 

Don’t you believe that while you are getting this thing back to the 
farmer level of management that you are also inviting farmers to 
develop programs that just happen to suit them the best so that they 
can make the biggest grab out of it and almost without limitation by 
top authority. 

In order words, there is a great variance among these districts in 
the practices for which you can get money. So each district sort of 
designs its own program to draw as much money as possible. 1 think 
if you looked over it carefully you would agree that some of the things 
that they pay themselves for are quite ridiculous. 

This program should be modified so as to stick to what is basic 
conservation and stop all of this tomfoolery of paying farmers for 
building their own fish ponds and their rock fences and creating 
woodlots that they want for beautification. We should stop giving 
them lime and fertilizer and expendable items that should be a part 
of their normal operating expenses. 

Now, I would like to make the point that this phase of the program 
should be rebuilt to save the Federal expenditures and save the 
program from a lot of criticism that it is getting on the farm level. 

Mr. Coxe. May I comment on the procedure that we are using 
this year in regard to that. 

We have sent to the States a suggested list of practices. The 
practices that we have suggested are those which fit this overall policy 
of permanent improvements, permanent-type practices. Those will 
be reviewed by the county and State committees. 

You obviously have to have different practices in different areas 
because of the wide variety of conditions in this country. Those 
recommendations from the county and the States will come back to 
us and will be set up in a handbook, a national handbook. And it is 
our hope that we can keep this to the overall policy of payment for 
permanent-type practices by the types of recommendations and 
practices that are set out in our handbook 
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Mr. Kine. You include in this permanent type practice, payments 
for what we call cover crops? 

Mr. Coxe. No, sir. That is one of the recurring type practices 
that has been paid for in the past and which in the suggested handbook 
that we sent out is not included. 

Mr. AtBert. Will you vield for a moment, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. AtBerr. Isn’t it true though, in view of declining farm prices 
that we are liable not to get cover crops and the farmers probably 
won’t be able to plant cover crops in many places this fall, and that 
indirectly at least we will be failing in what amounts to permanent 
conservation. Cover crops really help permanent conservation. |] 
fear that we are not going to get much of that if we reduce some of 
those practices absolutely to zero in view of declining prices. 

What do you think about that? 

Mr. Coxn. It may be that there will be some reduction. It would 
seem to me, however, that if a practice pays dividends as cover crops 
most often do, that a farmer could not afford not to make the invest- 
ment in the seed required for an annual cover crop. 

It is my opinion that the basic reason for the agricultural con 
servation program is one of obtaining real permanent conservation 
And that is what we have set it up for for 1954. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Coke, I think this would have a bearing on what 
Mr. Albert asked about. In times of low prices and in those cireum- 
stances where the farmer cannot afford to do these various things, 
have you ever found a better soil-conserving practice than just letting 
the farm grow up in weeds? 

Mr. Cokr. You mean for the prevention of loss of soil? 

Mr. Kina. If we have low prices because of overproduction, it is 
no calamity to the country, thinking of the country’s interest, for 
those acres to go out of production. And based on a lot of experience, 
[ have never seen a practice that was any better for conserving the 
soil than just abandoning it and letting it grow up in weeds. Nature 
itself will establish its soil-holding growth there. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. McIntire 

Mr. MeInvire. Dr. Coke, in referring to the flexibility that 
you have in mind, am I correct in assuming that the flexibility would 
be sufficient to adjust your overall policy to areas which we might 
say are predomina itly dairy and predominantly grass, and practices 
which could be considered as permanent practices in those areas as 
contrasted with areas where there is more of an open type of farming 

I do think there are inherent practices in essentially grassland areas 
that are just as fundamentally important as those which may be more 
conspicuously visible in the way of structures and things of that sort. 
And your plan is to give that much flexibility in the consideration of 
these practices. 

Mr. Coker. That is right. 

And it is for that reason in order to get the flexibility and meet the 
permanen type of practices in the local communities that we send 
this out for review and additions to, if necessary, to meet the local 
situations. 

Mr. McInrine. Thank you. 

The CHairMan. Mr. Lovre. 

Lovre. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I missed part of the 
testimony and also a part of the questioning of Mr. Coke. But I 
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notice on page 5 of your prepared statement you state that ‘there is 
more to do than we can cet done: therefore, we must trv to find ways to 
do those things we can least aflord to postpone.” 

In that connection, has your Department given any thought to the 
liberalizing of credit to those farmers who are willing to engage in 
improved land practices? 

Mr. Cox We have had some discussion that as a pos sible means of 
aiding farmers to apply permanent type practices. We do not have 
a definite recommendation at this time 
Mr. Lovrr. But it is the view of the Department that there is a 
need for such liberalizing of credit for those farmers who are willing to 
engage In that type of a practice? 


Mr. Coxn. It would stimulate certain practices very much if such 
liberalization was available. 

Mir. Lovri | also notice on page 6, | believe it is, of your testimony, 
that you state 

There is sound reason why there ate grassroot convictions about opportunities 
for flood prevention by starting the job in the upper watersheds and little water- 
co 


In connection with that, is there sufficient money in the appropria- 
tions to take care of surveys and planning for that purpose? 

Mr. Coxr. Well, | would have to say there is never sufficient money 
to do anything—that is, there is alweys need for more money. In the 
review of our budget we felt that there was sufficient money to carry 
on the work on the authorized watersheds, because you cannot move 
faster in this than the local cooperators are willing to move, unless 
yo tep in and do it yourself 

If vou do itona cooperative program as this is set up to do, then we 
feel that so far as the authorized watershed work is concerned, it is 
quite well financed. 

Mr. Lover. Well, will there be any money available to your knowl- 
edge to start any new surveys in future? 

Mr. Coxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Lovre. Only those that have been started and have been 
authorized? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Coke, for your statement, and for your appearance 
before the committee. 

Mr. Coxe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. The next witness is Dr. Robert M. Salter, Chief, 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Satter. I regret that time was inadequate for us to make 
copies of my statement for the committee; we hope to have them up 
before the end of this morning’s session. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. Sauter. I should like to comment on the land and water 
resources of the United States, their conservation needs, and some of 
the problems involved in protecting and improving them for efficient 
production on a sustained basis. 
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Over the years we as a nation have leaned heavily on the natural 
fertility in the soil to meet growing agricultural demands. Until 
about 1920, we kept up with agricultural needs largely by bringing 
new land into production. By then most of our new land frontiers 
had been crossed. Since then, we have been limited to a more or 
less fixed acreage, meeting the growing agricultural needs by increasing 
per-acre production. 

An ample supply of food and fiber is the basic foundation of our 
entire industrial system. Our whole economic structure is bolted to 
that foundation. Much of the raw material used in industry is raised 
on the land. 

Obviously, the productivity of our land is basic to the general 
national welfare 


UNITED STATES LAND RESOURCES 


In the continental United States there are about 1,904,000,000 acres 
of land. Some is excellent, some is not so good, and some is almost 
worthless. 

About 409 million acres is now being used to grow cultivated crops. 
About 700 million acres is used for grazing. About 600 million acres 
is classed as forest or woodland. About 189 million acres is nonagri- 
cultural land of which cities, highways, roads, railroads, factories, 
mines, airports, parks, et cetera, occupy about 115 million acres 
Much of this was once our best agricultural land. The current rate of 
nonagricultural encroachment is alarming. 

Our land resources are adequ: ite to meet our needs for a long time to 
come, if we care for them properly. But, they must have better care 
than we are now giving them. 

By the Ist of January this year 1,225,000 farmers and ranchers, 
cooperators with soil-conservation districts, had under way on their 
land, with the help of the Soil Conservation Service, programs for the 
protection and improvement of their soil and water resources. They 
operate a total of 352 million acres of land—about 30 percent of the 
agricultural land of the United States. They have developed or are in 
the process of developing basic conservation plans for their land. 
About half of their planned measures have already been applied. 

An equally large number of other farmers and ranchers have installed 
one or more individual conservation measures as a result of their 
interest and with the assistance of other Federal and State agencies. 
Although about two-thirds of the farmers and ranchers in the country 
have some knowledge of conservation, there still remains nearly 900 
million acres of agricultucal land in farms and ranches in need of basic 
conservation treatment. 

The conservation problem: 

The major causes of the decline of the productive capacity of our 
soils are: 

1. Intensive and continuous cropping which has burned out much 
of the organic matter resulting in impaired structure and making 
drainage and even cultivation difficult. 

2. Leaching and removal of minerals by crops at 9 faster rate than 
they are being returned to the soil. 

3. Improper land use and improper farming practices which have 
permitted 
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(a). Water erosion to remove part or all of the topsoil and to 
cut gullies into our upland fields at the same time clogging drain- 
age ditches and tile lines below 

(6) Wind erosion to remove the thin laver of productive topsoil 
from the lighter textured soils of the Plains and to cause damaging 
deposits of less fertile sands on adjacent farms, roads, and cities 

C Wastace of water needed for crop production, which has 
added to the flood problems downstream 

d Depletion of the cover on much of our pasture, range, and 
woodlands 

t. Improper distribution layout and wasteful application practices 
which have resulted in waterlogging, structural changes and salt ac- 
cumulations in our irrigated soil 

5. Floodwater damage which has resulted in about half of our best 
bottomland being used much less intensively than its capabilities 
permit 

Along with the decline of productive capacity there have been 
many other costly byproducts including silted reservoirs and stream 
channels, impaired harbors, destroyed wildlife resources, depleted 
underground water supplies, lowered tax bases, and increased pressure 
on our remaining good land. 

The problem confronting us is one of eliminating the causes of 
deterioration and of making the agricultural land of the United States 
support a fast growing nation with a high standard of living for our 
generation and those that follow us. Agriculture cannot look to new 
land and expanding farm acreages to satisfy the Nation’s future de- 
mands for food and fiber. 

To meet the demands of the future, existing acreages must be made 
to produce more abundantly. We must move rapidly to protect and 
build up soil productivity to sustain higher and more efficient vields 
of crops and livestock products 

At the rate we are now going it is my opinion that our soils are still 
deteriorating faster than we are building them up. Our conservation 
efforts have helped slow up this downward trend, but we are not vet 
moving fast eno ol to reverse it 


Much of our land, while still productive, Is not as productive as it 


can be made. For many soils we have available the technology to 
build up and maintain their productivity. The problem is to get 


that technology into use on more farms—to get applied all the teeh- 
nology we now have, plus all we can get from a vigorous program of 
research. 

Conservation farming, emphasizing the use of land within its 
eapability and the application of all practices needed for its protection 
and Improvement, offers an effective Wily of increasing production 
efficiency and lowering costs. 

Surveys of the Soil Conservation Service indicate that erosion is 
still proceeding at a serious rate on about 200 million acres of crop- 
land. About 50 million acres of flat, potentially highly productive 
valley land is subject to overflow by floodwaters. Most grasslands 
are producing at only about half the rate of their capability. 

lt is apparent that we are still losing ground as far as conservation 
of our soil resources is concerned 
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FAR WEST 


Much of the western irrigated land is suffering from accumulations 
of toxic salts and waterlogging. 

Also, the structure of heavy soils is deteriorating under certain 
irrigation and cropping systems, making it difficult to get irrigation 
water into the soil. The prevention of salt accumulations and the 
conservation of good physical properties in the soil are the most im- 
portant criteria of good cropland use in this area. On millions of 
acres of grazing lands in this region proper management practices are 
needed to improve livestock production and prov ide better protection 
against wind and water erosion. 


THE GREAT PLAINS 


In the Great Plains, moisture has been the primary factor limiting 
production. Recurring droughts create a precarious situation in this 
region, pointing to the need for proper land use, maintenance of 
residues on cropland and sound management of vegetative cover on 
range land. Subsurface tillage, fallowing, and other cultural prac- 
tices designed to leave crop residues on the soil surface are used to 
conserve both soil and water, Protection against soil blowing is a 
particularly important step in sound land use here 

Despite improvement in mulching and subsurface tillage, land use 
in this area has been primarily exploitative in nature. Although 
cropping has not yet generally depleted soil fertility reserves to limit- 
ing values, it is only a matter of time until it will. Continued crop- 
ping to wheat combined with fallowing and row-crop cultivation has 
already resulted in the loss of one third or more of the organic matter 
and nitrogen originally present in these rich soils. 

From the standpoint of long-time food and feed supplies in this 
country, the problem of maintaining the soils in the dry-land area 
is one of the most serious we face. 


NORTHEAST AND NORTH CENTRAL 


In the Northeastern and North Central States, soil deterioration 
is widely varied. In the Northeast, where soils were naturally 
infertile, soil productivity is now on the upgrade on thousands of 
farms. 

In the Midwest, however, prevailing farm practices have led to a 
progressive decline in the organic matter and nitrogen content of 
the soil. In places this loss has amounted to as much as one-third 
to one-half of the original content. And the decline is still going on 
at rates estimated as high as 1 percent per year in the middle Corn 
Belt. 

This has the effect of impairing drainage, water infiltration, soil 
aeration, and ability of soil to vield up nutrients to crops. Crops 
seem to suffer more in dry weather. Many farmers have found it 
necessary to install additional tile lines on land that once drained 
satisfactorily. On sloping soils, erosion is taking a heavier toll, as 
compaction slows intake of water and increases runoff. 

Here we know how to manage soils so as to maintain organic matter 
and nitrogen. The problem is to get these management practices 
into more widespread use. 
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SOUTH 


In the Southern States, conservation and rehabilitation of soil 
resources probably offers as great a challenge and opportunity as 
anywhere in the country. Soils here were already highly leached 
before they were put to agricultural production. High rainfall and 
temperatures continued to favor rapid organic matter decomposition 
and loss of soil minerals by leaching and erosion. 

It has been estimated that in the Piedmont region, two-thirds of 
the land that has been cultivated has lost part or all of its topsoil, 
and in many cases some of the subsoil. Erosion and gullying have 
been so severe that thousands of acres have been abandoned for crop 
production. 

Most of these soils, however, are responsive to fertilization and 
other good management practices. Climatic conditions that have 
made these soils what they are also offer unusual opportunities for 
increasing levels of productivity. 


NEEDED LAND-USE ADJUSTMENTS 


The Soil Conservation Service estimates that there are only about 
460 million acres on the farms and ranches of the country that are 
suitable for growing cultivated crops continuously under present 
economic and technological conditions. We have now about 409 
million acres in cultivation, but all of it is not suited for that purpose 

Preliminary SCS estimates show that about 46 million acres in 
cultivation should be converted to grass or trees permanently. 
Only in that way can it be protected from eventually becoming 
unfit for almost any productive agricultural use. 

To more than offset this 46 million acres, however, are about 95 
million acres of farm grassland and woodland that are potentially 
suited for cultivation if properly used and protected. About 30 
million of these 95 million acres will require drainage or irrigation 
before they can be used for cultivation. Some of this unimproved 
Jand will need to be cleared of trees before cultivation. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


An important part of the conservation job is flood prevention. 
Flood prevention begins where the rain hits the earth and the snow 
begins to melt. Solution of the flood problem starts with the right 
land use for each kind of land and the application of needed conserva- 
tion practices to prevent erosion and get more water to go into the 
soil and pass through it slowly, seeping out into quiet clean streams. 

These conservation measures, however, are not always enough. 
The job also includes small floodwater-retarding dams on the “little 
waters’? above the valuable alluvial bottom lands. It includes also 
improvement of channels through these bottom lands to prevent 
overflows, stabilization of major gullies, and sediment traps to pre- 
vent destruction of bottom lands by infertile sand and debris. 

Flood-prevention efforts should concentrate on protection of agri- 
cultural lands and small communities, the roads and highways and 
farm houses along the headwater streams. Enough flood protection 
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is needed to encourage bottom-land farmers to restore and keep their 
bottom land in continuous and profitable production 

Recent studies show that three-fifths of all the Nation’s average 
annual flood damage occurs on the headwater streams, and a large 
proportion of it is agricultural 

Throughout this country, about 50 million acres of land are subject 
to overflow in headwater valleys above the locations of any major 
flood-control improvements thus far proposed. That is an area about 
40 percent larger than the State of lowa. Most of the flood damage 
on these acres is caused by frequent small floods. On the average, 75 
to 95 percent of agricultural flood losses in hy adquate rs valleys are 
caused by floods of the kind that oceur more fi quently than once in 
10 years. 

Water shed programs generally can give protection against these 
frequent floods at a very substantial ratio of benefits to costs. If all 
the 50 million acres were protected up to a 10-year flood, the additional 
agricultural production that could be obtained would go a long way 
toward helping to meet our increased food and fiber requirements of 
the future. These bottom land soils are potentially among the most 
productive we have in this country 


FARMERS NEED TECHNICAI ASSISTANCI 


The soil- and water-management problem is especially difficult be- 
cause the technology of land use and soil treatment must be fitted 
specifically to the pattern of soil and water resources of the individual 
farm or ranch as well as to the resources and aptitudes of the farmer 
himself 


Throughout the country thousands of different kinds of il exist 
There are wide differences in soil tvpes on individual farm lifference 
in slope, degree ot erosion, draina e, inhere it fertiotyv, ana past land 
LUs¢ 

Che determination of the particular pattern of so and watel 
resources on a farm and th adaptation o1 available technology to the 
protection and improvement of these resources requires knowledge 
and skills that most farmers do not posse 

To develop a sound and economical plan for conservation farming 
a farmer needs, first, to have a scientific inventory of his soil and ater 


resources. 


Next, the farmer needs assistance in choosin among alternative 


uses and treatments for the land, based on this scientific inve tory 
He needs assistance in selecting and combining into a prac ical plan 
those measures vhich will protect and Improve the land resout1 es, 


| { 


contribute most to a sound management program for the larm, and aid 


in the solution of watershed and other resource problems of the com- 
munity. 
Most farmers also need technical help in applying complex practices, 


such as water-control systems, drainage systems, terraces, and certain 


crop, pasture, range, and woodlot practices 

Furnishing this on-site technical assistance for soil, water, and 
plant management—aimed at soil protection and improvement, 
water conservation, flood prevention, and economic production on a 
sustained basis—is essential to the conservation job. 
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SOIL-CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


Soil-conservation eduation is a fundamental step toward the appli- 
eation of conservation measures on our agricultural land. The con- 


servation-education job is to help all the people, both rural and urban, 


understand the needs for and benefits from conservation farming. 

Education plays an important role in informing farmers and ranchers 
of the pring iples and practi es involved in soild and water conservation 
and in relating conservation measures to the other features of good 
farm management. Conservation education facilitates the effective 
use of on-site technical assistance 

To get conservation technology into action on more land more 
rapidly, as we must do to meet the future agricultural demands of the 
Nation, greater teamwork must be developed between conservation 
education and on-farm technical assistance 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IS ALSO NEEDED 


\ well-planned program for conservation farming on most farms 
comprises practices the application of which requires considerable 
capital investment Moreover, shifts to conservation farming often 
require temporary economic sacrifices since some time may be needed 
for returns from the new system to equal and exceed the old system. 

For example, on many farms in the Southeast, shifting from single- 
crop farming to balanced farming including livestock requires sub- 
stantial investment for the establishmnet of improved pastures, 
fencing, livestock, building, and equipment. Many farmers require 
financial assistance in order to put conservation farming into practice. 

The development of forms of public and private credit better geared 
to the repayment potentials of conservation farming would aid 


materially on many farms. 


rH KE) PO CONSERVATION PROGRESS 


The Soil Conservation Service always has recognized that the final 
respons ty ior ‘ievin mul conservation objectives rests with the 
peo ) 10 own and operate the land They have always had the 
re OT { What th | ced was a hh chanism ai organization 
thr \ he utd ssumie leadership Soil-conservation 
dis th need 

QO » 500 soil-conservation districts have now been organized. 
hey reent of ft try’s agricultural land and include 
ibout t of all I nad I ches in the Nation. 

T) d I {is are loeal {s I state vovernment, organized and 
controlled by lo« ily op They are: hi hly effective device through 
which the Government can serve farme! vithout dominating them. 
Asa matter of fact, seil-conservation districts are becoming more and 
more the focal point for programs dealing with land use and soil, 
watel and crop management in the field of conservi tion farming. 

[my tant progress has b nade, too, through the evolution of 
thy ( nt of so | ‘conserva ym Al d the conservation obi tive. 

The original objective was to overcome the tragic erosion menace 
to American laad Gradually during the last 20 years the concept 
was broadened itil today the objective is to use each acre of agri- 
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cultural land within its capabilities and to treat it in accordance with 
its needs for protection and improvement. 

The concept of soil conservation has come to mean proper land use, 
protecting the land against all forms of soil deterioration, rebuilding 
eroded soil, conserving moisture for crop use, proper agricultural 
drainage and irrigation where needed, building up soil fertility, and 
increasing yields and farm income—all at the same time. 

Modern conservation farming involves increasing soil productivity 
and increasing standards of farm living for today, tomorrow, and for 
posterity. It combines the objective of national welfare with better 
iiving for the people who work the land. It has come to mean effi- 
cient abundant production on a sustained basis. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Now, I should like to comment briefly on some major problems 
which undoubtedly will have considerable impact on the long-range 
future of the conservation movement. 

As Mr. Coke stated, one outstanding development has been the 
rapid growth of interest in small watershed conservation programs. 
Interest has spread not only among farmers but also among mer- 
chants, bankers, industrialists, newspaper and magzine editors, and 
many others. In fact, the rural and urban interests have joned forces 
in this movement 

Most significant, perhaps, is the fact that these local watershed 
interests are not asking the Federal Government to take over. They 
want to maintain local responsibility for such programs in their 
communities and to prov ide locally for an important share of the cost 
of watershed improvements. 

Local watershed organizations and groups, which now number 
about 800 in the United States, have been increasingly pressing the 
Department of Agriculture to provide technical planning assistance. 
They want technical assistance for needed measures that cannot be 
installed by individual landowners and operators, for measures which 
have benefits to groups or the public rather than just to individuals, 
and for measures which benefit nonagricultural as well as agricultural 
interests. At this time the Department is supplying a very limited 
amount of assistance requested by these groups. 

It was apparent that the Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936, with 
subsequent amendments, intended that agricultural flood damages, 
wherever they might occur throughout the country but particularly 
along the small tributaries, the creeks and branches, would be given 
attention by the Department of Agriculture. The Department has 
subsequently submitted to Congress reports of watershed surveys or 
has under way surveys on more than 70 percent of the total land area 
of the country. So far only 11 watersheds have been authorized for 
operations work by the Congress, and these were authorized 9 years 
ago. They comprise only 2.2 percent of the total land area. Obvi- 
ously, the mechanism of the flood-cotrol act, insofar as the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned, is not working. 

The Department is primarily concerned with preventing flood 
damage to the bottomlands and rural property in the upstream por- 
tions of the watersheds. The Department should be able to lend 
technical assistance on watershed problems as rapidly as local people 
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are willing and ready to assume the local share of the responsibility 
for flood prevention. 

The Department does not have responsibility for flood control 
which is the result of the accumulation of waters in major stream 
valleys, even though upstream flood prevention programs can effect 
a reduction in downstream sedimentation and in peak flows in major 
floods. The authorix ition procedures need to be simplified materially 
in order that the Department of Agriculture can assist with flood 
prevention on the hundreds of small watersheds throughout the 
Nation. 

Second, as I indicated earlier, we are also still concerned about the 
rate at which conservation work is being applied on the land. Al- 
though the rate of application has been speeded up, we still doubt that 
we are going fast enough to meet the national needs. 

As of now, only about | out of every 4 farmers is getting help with 
conservation farm planning. We need to speed up the job of helping 
farmers to develop and app sly conservation farming plans for the other 
three-fourths of the farms in this country. And we need to be sure 
that well-rounded plans are developed—plans that are both scientific 
and practical. A good plan for conservation farming needs to pro- 
vide not only for abundant production on a sustained basis, but also 
afford the farm family a respectable standard of living. 

The conservation work done last year provided protection and im- 
provement for about 3 percent of the Nation’s land still in need of 
conservation treatment. That rate is double what it was 5 years 
ago, but it is still too slow. 

Third, as a part of stepping up this rate of accomplishment on both 
individual farms and in the watersheds, we need to speed up soil 
survey activity. The first requirement for developing a sound con- 
servation plan for a farm is a land capability map based upon a soil 
survey * the farm. Hence, conservation planning activities are 
limited by the availability of soil-survey information. 

The backlog of soil survey information is becoming low in many 
sections of the country, and could become critical. Farmers operating 
72 million acres of land became new district cooperators last year 
whereas only about 40 million acres of new soil surveys were made. 
The lack of adequate soil survey maps could become a bottleneck to 
our overall conservation planning effort. 

Completion of a national land inventory is important not only to 
the development of soil-conservation programs on individual farms, 
but also to watershed development to the research programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and State colleges, and to the action pro- 
grams of all agencies concerned with land use. 


THE JOB AHEAD 


Now perhaps I should summarize what I have been trying to say. 
The future of our Nation depends in no small way on our ability to 
protect and in aprove our basic soil resources so that we can supply 
the needs of the Nation for this generation and for all the generations 
that follow. Failure to meet these demands could threaten the 
Nation’s ability to meet world responsibilities. This in turn could 
endanger our democratic way of life and bring about a lowering of our 
American living standards. 
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Our soils have the capacity to produce at much higher levels than 
they are now producing. It is urgent that we apply to our agricultural 
land those measures that will stop the deterioration now going on and 
that will improve and maintain soil productivity at higher levels 

Protecting agricultural values, especially the pa. highly 
productive bottom lands in the upper watersheds of the Nation’s 
streams and rivers is a significant part of the conservation job and 
deserves more aggressive attention than it has yet received. 

In conserving the Nation's soils and protecting the agricultural 
land from floods, individual farmers and local communities must play 
the primary role. But, for them to get the job done, it is imperative 
that the y have the best possible information, guidance, and assistance. 

The Cuairnman. We thank you very much, Dr. Salter, for your very 
informative statement. 

[ want to ask you a few questions, and I am sure there will be other 
que ‘stions on the part of the members of the committee. 

The figures show that our agricultural production in recent years 
has been expanding; if my memory is correct, last year, 1952, our 
overall agricultural production was about 45 percent more than the 
average for the years 1935 to 1939. Yet apparently from what vou 
have said and what others have said, our soil has actually been 
deteriorating during all that time. 

Mr. Satrer. That, Mr. Hope, I think is correct. Through the 
application of technology generally, such things as improved crop 
varieties, greater use of fertilizers, mechanization, better machinery 
with which to cultivate at the right time, better methods for protection 
against insects and diseases, through all of these things, production 
has ste pped up greatly. 

Conservation measures have helped appreciably, too. We have 
made progress. But, if you take most any farm, in the Middle West, 
for example, and use the same varieties of crops, the same amounts 
and kinds of fertilizers, the same practices that we used 20 years ago, 
we would get lower yields than we got 20 vears ago. 

In other words, the inhetent productivity of our land has been going 
down at the same time that our production has been going up. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, that leads up to the question that I wanted 
to ask. 

And that is: How long do you think that we can counterbalance the 
loss of productivity through erosion and loss of natural soil fertility 
and that sort of thing by improving our varieties of crops, by produc- 
cing better strains of livestock, by improving our methods, by increased 
mechanization and greater use of fertilizers and all of those things? 

Mr. Satrer. That is a difficult question to answer. Doubtless there 
will continue to be progress in technology which we can capitalize on 
even while we permit our soils to deteriorate. 

Actually, we are making progress in slowing up soil deterioration. 
An estimate that I made recently, which had a good many assumptions 
in it, indicated that we ought to hit the balance between decline and 
improvement of our soils in about 10 to 12 years at the rate we are 
going now. So we are making progress, but we are not yet at the 
balance point, 

The CuatrMan. I take it from what you have said that you do feel 
that unless we are able to do more than we have done in the way of 
conserving our soil that in time, notwithstanding our technical prog- 
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ress, and our improvements in crops and livestock, we will reach 
point where we will not be able to supply the needs of our people as far 
as agricultural production is concerned? 

Mr. Saurer. I believe that if we keep up with the progress we are 
now making with soil and water conservation that we do not need to 
worry about ever reaching the point where we cannot provide the 
basis requirements of our economy. 

\s | said a minute ago, our present progress would indicate that we 
should come to a balance in about 10 to 12 years. However, as our 
population increases, I believe we will reach the stage where despite 
all the technology we can develop through research, we will not meet 
the needs of our increasing population unless we get more conservation 
on the land 

The CuarrmMan. Well, our population is increasing at the rate of 


about 1!) pereent per year. Assuming that we go along with about the 
same amount of agricultural acreage that we have now, which has 
beer 1 pretty constant in recent years, and leave out of consideration 


exports and imports, it means if we are going to maintain our present 
standards of agricultural consumption, our present standard of living 
in that respect, we will have to increase the productivity of our soil 
by approximately 114 per year 

Are we doing that at the present time? 

Mr. Sauter. No, sir. At the present time, we are not increasing 
our productivity rate 

Tue CrarrMan. We have been fortunate in the last 10 years as 
far as the weather is concerned, have we not? 

Mr. Saurer. Yes. If we were to have a recurrence of drought such 
as in the 1930's, we would find that the decline in productivity of our 
land would be much more evident in crop yields than it has been in 
been in the last 10 years. 

The CHartrmMan. Are you satisfied with the progress that we aré 
making as far as conservation is concerned? 

Mr. Sarrer. Mr Hope, I think it would be in the public interest 
for this Nation to move ahead with conservation work at an appreci- 
ably faster rate than we have moved in the past 20 vears. 

Our rate of progress is highly encouraging. We are proud of the 
increased efficiency with which we have been able to use the money 
supplied by the Congress for technical assistance in conservation. 
But it is my firm conviction that it would be to the economic interest 
of the United States to stop the deterioration of the soils and to 
improve them to their point of optimum economic production much 
faster than we are doing at the present time. 

The Cyatrrman. Well, on the basis of the programs which you are 
able to carry out now, and the appropriations that you have been 
receiving, have you been compelled to turn down applications for 
technical assistance both in the field of conservation on the land and in 
connection with the applications you have had for watershed pro- 
tection? 

| think you did say a while ago that you have not been able to meet 
nearly all the requests that you have had for surveys in watershed 
projects. And I assumed that that was because you have not had the 
funds or the personnel to carry out those projects? 

Mr. Saurer. Yes. In the last couple of years, we have had re- 
quests from approximately 240 watershed groups asking for assistance. 
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And they are scattered pretty well over the United States and one in 
Puerto Rico. 

We have not had the resources to give any appreciable assistance to 
those groups. Now, from the standpoint of our general conservation 
program, we have not had adequate resources to supply the assistance 
wie h the soil conservation districts believe they need. 

Perhaps we have gone about as fast as we could from the practical 
standpoint of training people and getting additional personnel to do 
the job. But, we have not furnished the districts all the help they 
indicate they need. 

Mr. WHeeter. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHeeLer. When you are speaking of technical personnel, 
| take it you are speaking of the technicians around in the counties 
in the offices who actually go out and do the technical work of draw ing 
plans and so forth? 

Mr. Savrer. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER. a I just thought I might suggest—I hope it is 
not true in all areas—but down in my section, if you need any of these 
technical peoy le, you can find them down in my section most any day 
you want to, playing pinball machines or in the pool room or hanging 
around the drug store. 

It has been my personal observation that these technicians in my 
section spend about one-fourth of their time on the job and about 
three-fourths of their time doing something else. 

Mir. Savrer. | am sorry to hear that, Mr. Wheeler. I do not be- 
lieve that is a generalization that could be applied to the personnel of 
the Soil Conservation Service. I have seen these men in action, and 
we have methods by which we check up regularly on their perform- 
ance. I believe other members of this committee are aware of the 
sincerity, the devotion, and the energy, of many of these men 

Mr. Wueeter. As I said, I hope it is not widespread. But I have 
received some serious complaints from other people that it is true. 
[It has not been altogether my personal observation. People down in 
my section complained to me last fall when I was home and as recently 
as the Easter recess. They have said to me, “I understand from the 
newspapers and radio reports and so forth that you people in Wash- 
ington are attempting to balance the budget. And I think you would 
probably like to have me point out where you ¢ ‘ould save some mone WV. 

Upon inquiring as to what they were speaking of, they said, “Why 
So-and-So, I see him here playing this pinball machine at least two- 
thirds of the time and he is drawing $4,000 a year as a soil-conservation 
technician. It seems to me that he should be given more work to do; 
if there is not enough work in this particular county to keep him busy, 
at least half of the time, then maybe he should be given jurisdiction 
over a couple of other counties.” 

Now, I just bring that to your attention since you are talking about 
the shortage of personnel. If that situation is very widespread, I 
think maybe it should be corrected. In fact, it should be corrected 
even if it is not any more widespread than has been brought to my 
attention. 

Mr. Sauter. I am very glad to have it brought to my attention, 
Congressman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hoeven. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Do you feel that there actually is a shortage of 
technicians throughout the country? 

Mr. Sauter. There is a shortage, particularly in the engineering 
field. 

Mr. Horven. Is that due to the fact that young men are not going 
to college for training? 

Mr. Sarrer. One important difficulty is the great competition with 
private industry for men with engineering training; particularly now 
with defense mobilization. Many of those technicians are engaged 
in industrial or even in military engineering work. 

Mr. Horven. The question of salary then is involved? 

Mr. Saurer. The question of salary is a factor. 

Mr. Horven. Just one other question on the overall program of 
soil conversation. 

l am confident that the American farmer is intensely interested in 
soil conservation. Isn’t educating the farmer important? 

I think every county in lowa is now organized for soil conservation. 
And still I find some of our farmers are a bit skeptical about soil 
conservation practices. I have suggested that we should establish 
a model soil conservation farm in every county. 

Have you given consideration to such a proposal? 

Mr. Savrrer. That has been an interesting suggestion which has 
come up from time to time. In the few places where it has been tried, 
it has been highly effective. A widespread program of this type 
would take considerable public funds to get started. It could prob- 
ably be handled by the States on a State basis. 

Mr. Horven. You are giving it some consideration? 

Mr. Satrer. We have thought about it. And we have not reached 
any final solution. 

Mr. Hoeven. I hope you will keep it in mind. I think it will be 
very helpful 

Mr. Satrer. Answering your first question: Iam sure, Mr. Hoeven, 
that education on the benefits of conservation farming—what can be 
expected from it in terms of financial returns—has been one of the 
limiting factors to our moving ahead faster. 

I am sure a more vigorous educational program with farmers would 
be most helpful in moving ahead faster in this field. 

Mr. Wueeter. Will the gentleman yield for a question on the 
education angle? 

Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Wueecer. Let’s assume that the whole Federal program of 
soil conservation had been abruptly stopped 4 years ago, we will say, 
just to pick a figure out of the air; what proportion of the farmers of 
oy" country do you think would still be as of this year continuing 

their soil conservation practices without this Federal incentive? 

“Mr. Saurer. You are talking now about the financial assistance 
program? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, the whole program in general. Say the whole 
conservation program had stopped 4 Vears ago. We are talking about 
it being an educational program. 

In other words, how well educated were the American farmers 4 
years ago, or how well educated are they today as to the need for 
continued soil conservation practices; and if they are not sufficiently 
educated, how much more money, or how much money each year is it 


roing to cost to educate them 
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Mr. Sauter. Let me speak first to your original question. 

There is probably no doubt but that financial incentives to conserv- 
ation have had an appreciable educational effect. There is no way 
that I know to determine what the extent of that effect has been 
without stopping the program. 

[ might. relate this experience: I worked for many years in the 
State of Ohio. Ohio was one of the first States to recognize the 
general need for lime in its agriculture. Early in the 1920’s, we 
estimated on the basis of the best evidence available at that time 
that the State of Ohio should be using 2 million tons of limestone 
equivalent annually. 

With all of the devices of education that we could put into play, 
with schools, thousands of demonstrations, with lime trains, the use 
of newspapers, bulletins, and radio after the radio came in, we got 
the use of lime up to about 400,000 tons annually and it stuck there 

In the 1930’s, when the depression started, it went down some 
Then came the agricultural conservation program and_ increased 
agriculture prices during the war years. The use of lime in the 
State of Ohio increased from the midthirties up to more than 2 million 
tons and has been above that figure for several vears 

Now, | do not know, and | ado not beheve anvone else knows, how 
much lime would be used in the State of Ohio if payments for lime 
were discontinued, 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say at this point: in answer to critics of 
the whole program, I have contended that it was basically an ed- 
ucational program. Then when they asked me ‘Well, how much 
longer is it going to take to educate the American farmers as to the 
need for continued good soil conservation practices?’’; the answer to 
that question is what I am asking you. 

Mr. Satrer. Well, the fact remains that a substantial proportion 
of the American farmers are not following good conservation practices. 

Mr. Wuereuer. Is it because they do not want to or that they do 
not know what the practices should be? 

Mr. Satrer. I do not believe that question can be answered arbi- 
trarily. Undoubtedly a great many ot them are not doing as well as 
they know how. 

Mr. Wueevter. How much more incentive would they have to be 
given—those people that actually know that they should follow these 
practices, but for various reasons, do not? How much incentive will 
we have to give them to conserve our natural resources? 

Mr. Sautrer. A good many farmers may know about the benefits 
from conservation practices, but there are certain parts of the con- 
servation job that farmers cannot do for themselves. 1 mentioned a 
while ago the technical assistance that is provided to individual 
farmers on their specific land. First, was the determination of the 
pattern of soil and water resources to help the farmer select the 
technological factors that are suited to that particular pattern of 
resources. Now that appraisal of his resources and helping him to 
pick out the alternative uses and conservation Measures Is not some- 
thing that you can get ordinarily by the usual education process. 

Mr. WHrEter. What you give in this technical information is to 
furnish him with a soil map and so forth. How much further should 
we go in seeing to it that he does what those maps indicate? 

Mr. Satter. We consider, of course, that the actual application of 
the conservation measures is the most important part of the Soil 
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Conservation Service job. Helping the farmer to get some of those 
practices applied we consider as our primary objective. 

Mr. Wuesx.er. Should we aid him in doing just those things that 
are considered permanent or should we aid him in the annual practices 
such as the spreading of lime and other fertilizers? 

Mr. Satrer. Mr. Wheeler, we try to help the farmer at least to 
develop a well-balanced conservation plan. In a well-balanced plan 
one practice is usually as significant as another. For example, to 
realize the benefits from soil drainage, or from terracing, you have to 
combine those practices with good cropping systems, and good soil- 
management programs. We try to get the farmer to take the whole 
works and put it into effect. 

Mr. Wurever. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I just wanted to testify a little myself. 

I would pm to say that I live in the Southwest, and it happens that 
the Soil Conservation office is on 1 the same floor of the building where 
my office is. I see something of what they are doing every day when 
[am home. 

The only complaint I have heard about the activities or observed my- 
self of the Soil Conservation Service in my area is that there just are not 
enough hours in the day to go around to cover all of the farmers where 
the technicians are needed and wanted. If there are any pinball- 
machine addicts over in the Southeast, I want to put in my bid to 
have them transferred to the Southwest and we will keep them away 
from ine pinball machines. We will put them on the farms, because 
the rezional director of Soil Conservation Service, Louis Merrill, has 
been ra that very thing and for a great many years we have had an 
unfilled demand for technicians. 

You suggested that possibly we were doing as much as we could 
practically do. Maybe that is correct, Dr. Salter; but we have not 
thought so in the Southwest. We have thought that if there had 
been more money available, that you could have supplied technicians 
to districts where you did not supply any because you did not have 
the personnel 

We thought that vou could have given us work groups in areas 
where you did not give us any because you did not have the force. 
That has been our complaint; not that when we got those work 
groups that they did not work; because we found that they worked. 
We felt that we got a great deal of good out of every one of them. 
We have no complaint to offer that I know of anywhere in Louis 
Merrill's area. 

Mr. Avserr. That includes Oklahoma. 

Mr. Poace. It includes Arkansas and Louisiana and Oklahoma, as 
well as Texas. 

But I do not know of any instance where these men have not earned 
their salary. But there has been a lot of complaints that there has 
not been enough men to go around. You have got a lot of districts 
in Texas where you have not got a single technician. You have a lot 
of districts in Texas that are very large where you only have one work 
unit, and where that work unit finds it impossible to get to the 
farthest areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to testify that the work has been good, 
but there bas not been enough of it in my area. 
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Now, I want also to comment on another matter that was raised, 
that the gentleman from Georgia raised. 

The question of philosophy—not your program probably, but the 
agricultural conservation program—with which I take it you may 
have a larger responsibility as the times goes on, and I think prope rly 
so; and again I want to testifv, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion, we 
do not have to measure the good of soil — ation, either the 
technical work or the incentive payments, solely by the question of 
whether you are educating some farmer. That is the responsibility of 
the Extension Service—to educate. We have had an educational 
system in agriculture long before vour organization was ever created 
rr before we had any kind of incentive pavments. 

I have felt, and I still believe, that there is a public interest in 
carrying on these soil conservation practices just as trulv as there is a 
private interest. If there is not, it seems to me that our program is 
failing. It seems to me that as we contribute public money, we should 
ask: Does the public get a benefit from these practices? 

If the public gets a benefit from these practices, then 1 think we 
justify the expenditure of public funds to get the practices carried out. 
If the practice is one which benefits no one except the individual 
farmer, then it seems to me that by that test, that pract 
eliminated or at least any Government assistance for that practice 
should be eliminated. 

| do not want to draw a narrow line on what the public benefits 
from. Ihave had people in my country tell me that all the construc- 
tion of these stock ponds, tanks we call them, has no public interest. 
They say, it just benefits Carl Albert on whose ranch one was built. 
That is far from the truth; if vou can build a thousand stock ponds in 
a given country, you will retain a tremendous amount of water that 
wcahl otherwise run down and contribute to floods for which the 
Army engineers would probably pay fully as much or more per acre- 
foot for retaining it. 

Now, the public does have a benefit in that, because it does involve 
and reduce the expenditure of public funds at another point, even 
though the farmer does get a benefit. 

So, we have tried to make these practices something in which both 
the farmer and the public should contribute to the expenses of and in 
which both the farmer and the public should share in the benefits. 

It seems to me that we must never forget that the public does have 
or at least should have in all of these practices a definite stake. When 
we pay for listing lands—and I know that immediately somebody says 
“Why, listing land is a 1-year practice.” Of course, it is. But when 
you pay for listing land it keeps that land from blowing away. When 
you are carrying out such practices, you are saving land for the next 
generation just as truly as you are with the construction of any kind 
of terrace or any other kind of structure. The public has just as much 
long-range interest in protecting that land from blowing away as it 
has in protecting it from washing it away. 

So we have a public benefit. I would rather apply the test of 
public benefit rather than say that the test should be whether the 
farmer learns something or not. It is not simply a matter of knowing. 

My friend, Judge Ikard, who was just sitting here, represents the 
district where I was reared in west Texas. That is mesquite country. 
Everybody knows how to kill mesquites. There is no secret about 
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killing mesquites today. Everybody knows that you can get more 
grass when you kill the mesquites. Everybody knows that it is 
advantageous to kill mesquites. Everybody knows that you get a 
better cover on your land and prevent the erosion of that land when 
you kill them. It is not a matter of information; but it costs money 
to kill mesquites. And you can go right out through the district that 
he represents where I used to live and find vast areas that have been 
killed, but they are generally on the big ranches. 

Now, there are a great many more big ranches that have killed 
mesquites than little farmers in west Texas. Why is that? Don’t 
tell me that the ranches knew more about it. They just happened 
for a period of years to have had more money with which to do it. 

The big man could put in his share of the money. The Govern- 
ment helped. The Government did not pay all the cost. But the 
reason that the little man still has mesquites, when Swinson Bros. 
have killed their mesquites, is simply because Swinson Bros. had the 
money and the little man did not have the money. That is your 
test. That is the answer to this talk about whether the farmer is 
learning or not. 

The farmer learned; but the farmer has got to have money. It 
does not do much good to tell him that it is a fine thing to grow a 
cover crop; he knows that. We know it in the Southwest. They 
know it in the South. Sure we know a cover crop is advantageous; 
but if you have not got the price to pay for the seed, that knowledge 
don’t help you very much. Last fall I asked a farmer why he had 
not put vetch on his land. He said, ‘‘Why, I did not have the money 
to pay for the seed.”’ 

That is your answer about education. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. Dr. Salter, 1 am from Indiana; and I am sure the 
experience we have both had because of the similarity of our two 
States gives us a great deal in common so far as our knowledge and 
background of the agriculture of the two States are concerned. Our 
time is limited. But 1 want to say that I have followed very closely 
through the years the activities of the Soil Conservation Service; and 
at one time, there was a soil-conservation demonstration program in 
the early days involving the area in which our farm is located. 

There are two things that appeal to me as being criticisms of the Soil 
Conservation Service. And in voicing them, I want you to under- 
stand that I am voicing them in a friendly fashion too. 

One, when you put it down on a per capita basis or per farm basis, 
the cost per farm plan that is devised by the technicians does not show 
up very favorably from the standpoint of service. 

Number two, and I] am sure this condition is being corrected—there 
is a tendency very often on the part of the technicians in devising a 
plan to provide one that is patterned almost entirely to fit conservation 
needs and not to fit the other factors which are just as important if this 
farm family is to survive, such as producing products on this farm on 
the basis of the plan that meets the needs of the area, producing a good 
product that is marketable in the area. 

I have in mind a specific illustration of a farm that came to my 
attention that was a corn and hog farm. I think it was a good corn 
and hog farm. The technicians convinced this fellow he ought to 
convert it to a hay farm. And they did it with only conservation in 
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mind, and not with the other factors that were just as important from 
the standpoint of this farmer making the farm pay, using the buildings 
and facilities that he had. and the know-how, which is not the least 
important of the farmer involved. 

Mr. Savrer. Let me comment first on the matter of cost per form 

This has been a new type of program in America, this conservation 
program. And it has taken time to get experience in knowing how 
to approach the job efficiently. We think we have made considerable 
progress, particularly in the last few years. For example, during 
the past calendar vear, we were able to get 11 percent more conserva 
tion applied on the land with 2%o percent fewer people. 

We are constantly studying our techniques to see if we get a greater 
production per person. 

The second point is one we have been very definitely aware of 
The fact is that on most farms, there are several alternative con- 
servation plans that could be followed which would achieve the con 
servation objective. The problem is to determine which of those 
alternatives is economically the best for the farmer or best suits his 
managerial ability That is a place where we have fallen down at 
times. 

We are hoping that as the Extension program becomes more closely 
coordinated with that of the districts, that the broader phases of 
farm management can be coordinated with our conservation planning 
in such a way that we will not make as many mistakes as may have 
been made in the past. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, just following that through—and I have tried 
to view the whole thing with a great deal of objectivity—I think th 
point that you last touched upon is a very fundamental one—closer 
integration of the activities of the Extension Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

There has not been enough of that in the past; and I am sure you 
recognize it as well as 1. And some of those features that are essen 
tially planning features represent a duplication of effort; and many 
times the technicians that come in are not as well suited to that as 
are the Extension people who, especially in counties where the Exten- 
sion agent may have been on the ground himself for many years 
has an intimate background not only of the soil production capacities 
of his county but also the needs, the marketing problems, the products 
and the ability, the productive ability, the capacities of the indivi- 
dual farmers to perform given tasks. All of those things are prob- 
lems that | think can be solved both on the basis of economy as well 
as getting an efficient program and coordination of which you have 
just spoken. 

I want to recommend most highly that your agency and the Exten- 
sion Service do coordinate their efforts. I think it will bring much 
quicker, more economical, results, and will certainly, to a large degree, 
meet the acid tests so far as not only the farmer himself is concerned 
but the general public in demanding that they get as much as possible 
for their dollar invested. 

Mr. Savrer. Let me say this: That has been one or my primary 
objectives during the past year and will continue to be in the future 
to get just as much coordination as possible. And I am sure Mr. 
Coke shares the feeling that we need to get the Extension program 
and the Soil Conservation Service program geared together where 
they supplement each other rather than duplicate each other. 
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The CuarrmMan. On that point, don’t you have a considerable 
variation between the States as to how much cooperation there is 
at the present time? 

Mr. Satrer. Very great differences between States, Mr. Hope. 

I am proud to say to begin with, that your own State of Kansas 
is one of the best from the standpoint of cooperation and coordination. 
In spite of what the Congressman from Georgia said, we think we 
have about as close cooperation with all the agencies, particularly 
the Extension and Soil Conservation Service in Georgia, as any 
other State. 

In fact, a great many States have excellent coordination at the 
present time. It needs to be improved in some States, however. 
In a few States there has been some antagonism particularly between 
people in the two agencies which has made it difficult to coordinate 
the work. But we are getting over that pretty rapidly, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovre 


Mr. Lovee. I have certainly no criticism to offer whatsoever. As 


a matter of fact, it is just to the contrary Out in South Dakota, 
Ross Davis is doing a wonderful job, and also every member on his 
staff Not onl ire they dol a wondertul job, but thev do have 
th yn of all of our farmers 

ddition to that, the Soil Conservation Service also has the 
cooperation of the businessmen up and down the streets of our various 
towns and cities The Greater South Dakota Association—which 
is noth else than a super-duper chanrber of commerce—annually 
sponsors contests on conservation practices, and they are working 
hand in hand with Ross Davis, and the Soil Consrvation Service; 
so you at » to be compliment d 

Mr. Satrer. Thank you 


The CuarrmMan. Let the Chair inquire if you can be back tomorrow, 
Dr. Salter? 

Mr. Sauter. I could be here in the morning, Mr. Hope. 

The CuarrMan. It is 12 o’clock. I know there are some other 
questions that the members would like to ask at this time. But 
we must adjourn. I wonder, if you Mr. MeIntire, would just as soon 
ask your question in the morning or would you rather go ahead? 

Mr. McIntire. It would just take me about 30 seconds, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I just wanted to make the observation that in almost 20 vears that 
our State administrator, Mr. Bart Oliver, has been serving us in Maine 
that we have found a very definite place in Maine for the soil conser- 
vation program, particularly in our more intensive agriculture in 
northern Maine 

[ would just like to make the comment that at times I have been 
a little bit concerned with what seems like an increase in paper work 
required of technicians. I think that the greatest evangelists that 
you have had, have been your district supervisors and they should, 
in my opinion, be given just as much authority as possible in the man- 
agement and in the promotion of soil conservation in their own 
districts. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Satter. Thank you, sir, 

The CyarrMan. Mr. King, would it suit you as well to wait until 
tomorrow morning? 
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Mr. Kina. a way. Only I think it would take just a couple 
of minutes. So, I will leave it up to you. 

The Nacmaan. The Chair has no objection if the members will 
stay a little longer. Suppose you go ahead. 

Mr. Kine. Dr. Salter, now, do you recognize that we have a big 
surplus of food today? 

Mr. Satter. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kino. You also believe, 1 assume, that producers, as long as 
they are producing more than the market w ill take, will remain in a 
poor bargaining position in a free economy? 

Your statement was very clear in enumerating several ways in which 
this program had contributed to production. 

How much do you think this program has contributed to the sur- 
pluses now hanging over our heads? 

Mr. Sautrer. I am sure that this program and also all of the pro- 
grams of research and extension which have led to the introduction of 
increased efficiency on American farms has been a factor in contributing 
to this surplus situation. 

We have had, as you are well aware, in years past, recurring periods 
of surplus and shortages associated in part with such things as war or 
preparation for war, and in part through succession of good reasons as 
against poor seasons. 

I do not believe it is safe to plan the long-time conservation program 
of the United States in terms of the situation at any particular period. 

Mr. Kine. Pretty generally, however, you admit that agriculture 
has been in a poor bargaining position in our economy because the 
demand has not given sufficient price? 

Mr. Satrer. At times, sir. 

Mr. Kina. At times. 

And you also admit that our productive potential in this country as 
it is today is in excess of any possible demand in this country, do you 
not? You said so in your own statement, I believe. 

Mr. Satrer. The present demand, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Present demand. 

How can you figure that spending all this Government money for 
this program is bene iting the farmers when. it kee ‘ps them constantly, 
even though it may not be the whole factor, overproducing? 

Mr. Saurer. We face this dilemma in agriculture: By and large the 
measures which the individual farmer needs to employ to reduce his 
cost of production and increase a pases ‘t profitably, result in greater 
output per acre or per man-hour or per animal, 

Mr. Kine. That is quite true. Just one other question, 

In the interest of the future when we may have 50 million more 
people, in conserving soil for that future, do you know of any soil- 
conserving practice in existence that is better than abs undonment. of 
land and letting it grow up in weeds, the natural cover? 

Mr. Saurer. If you are concerned merely with holding what we 
have, holding the productivity of the land itself, it doesn’t make much 
difference whether the cover is trees or weeds or grass, providing there 
is enough cover there to prevent erosion. 

There are many areas, however 

Mr. Kine. But you said that production exhausts land. 

Now, a field returned to weeds will build up without spending a 
cent. 
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Mr. Satter. Slowly. Actually the tobacco farmers in Maryland 
have found that a rotation of tobacco and weeds is probably their 
best rotation. On the other hand, from the standpoint of conser- 
vation of the resource, if that land were growing a crop like a grass 
crop, some crop that is ‘‘putting in” in addition to preventing losses, 
it would be better than a weed crop. It adds organic matter as it 
rows 

Mr. Kine. You do believe, do you not, that this program has 
contributed substantially to production in this country? And do you 
not believe that the money for at least the present and the next 10 
years or 20 years may be wasted in that it continues to support over- 
production and thereby denies farmers the compensation that they 
would get from a better bargaining position in a free economy? 

Mr. Savrer. I am not afraid of that happening. Also, there is 
plenty of evidence to indicate that the farmer who follows these con- 
servation measures does produce each bushel of corn or each bushel 
of grain or each pound of livestock product at a lower cost to him 
than if he does not follow it 

Therefore, so far as the individual farmer is concerned, his only 
effective method in a free economy for increasing his opportunity to 
make a better living is to get greater efficiency in production. 

Mr. Kine. Let me put it another way then. 

Do you believe that farmers will be in a better bargaining position 
when we finally have an increased population that will demand more 
than we can produce? Speaking in the interest of farmers generally, 
not the public, will not they be better off when they produce less than 
the market demands, in any sort of a free system short of complete 
socialism? 

Mr. Satrer. I am sure that the law of supply and demand is going 
to continue to be operating when we have more people with more 
lemand for agricultural products 

Mr. Kine. Well, then, this program will delay that day of adjust- 
ment, will it not? 

Mr. Sarrer. To come back to this point that for the individual 
farmer, his total volume times price determines his income. And if 
he were to revert to the technology used by his father and his grand- 
father, and if all of our farmers did that, the price situation would be 
a lot better today so far as agricultural products are concerned. 

Mr. Kine. Nobody wants them to revert, and they will not revert. 

Mr. Savrer. But he is producing his products at a much lower per 
unit cost 

Mr. Kine. That has not all been due to this program though? 

Mr. Saurer. I realize that, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Doctor Salter, don’t you think that if Mr. King’s 
theory were to be carried to a logical extent that our agricultural 
colleges should be teaching farmers how to grow scrub livestock and 
how to produce weeds and promoting plant and animal diseases in 
order to produce less so that farmers could get a higher price for what 
little they did produce. 

Now, wouldn’t that be the logical conclusion of such a program? 

Mr. Kine. No, not at all. 

Mr. Satter. | have never been one to see the logic of asking the 
farmer to produce inefficiently, using more labor for a given volume of 
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production, in order to meet this price situation. I think it has got 
to be met some other way. 

Mr. Kina. This has nothing to do with efficiency on the part of the 
farmer himself. Any smart farmer will use all of the education he has 
and all the information he can get from the colleges and from the 
Extension Service in decreasing his unit cost. That is fundamental 
to business in a free economy. But this program goes far beyond 
just efficiency of an individual farmer. It rescues farmers; it develops 
additional land. The overall Government program, not all of which 
is confined to this program, is one in stimulation and expansion of 
agricultural production just as if we were constantly fearful that the 
people wouldn't have enough to eat. 

Consequently, we have too much production. And quick adjust- 
ment would be the very best thing for all the farmers who are able to 
survive. Now, if you interpret this as a relief program—of course, 
there are other arguments involved—but if you are talking about 
what is best for the good sound substantial farmer producing food for 
this country, anything that overstimulates production now is a detri- 
ment. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee must adjourn at this time. There 
is a roll call going on in the House. 

But vou will plan to be back with us tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Savrer. [| shall be glad to be back. 

The CHarrMaANn. The committee is adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., April 29, 1953.) 
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Hovusb or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washi qton, DC 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., room 
1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford Hope (chairman) 
presiding 
Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Hoeven, Simpson, 
Harvey, Lovre, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Harrison, Poage, 
Grant, Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, Polk, Thompson, and Jones 
The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order At the con- 
clusion of vesterday’s meeting Dr. Salter was still before the com- 
mittee, and the Chair asked him to return today. So if you will 
come forward now, Dr. Salter, we will see if there are any further 
questions. The Chair has one question he would like to ask you. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. SALTER, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Cuatrman. The Department last year worked out a program 
providing for smoother operation between the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the agricultural conservation program then administered by 
the Production and Marketing Administration. This has been the 
subject of some discussion and, I am told, some confusion and friction 
in some of the States 

In my own State I have heard very little complaint about it, and I 
think it has worked out very well, except it has undoubtedly made 


more work for Soil Conservation Service technicians 

I wonder if vou would care to comment on what your experience 
has been under that new program, Dr. Salter? 

Mr. Satter. I will be glad to comment briefly on it, Mr. Chairman 
You are aware that under the provisions of the Secretary’s memoran- 
dum 1278 the Soil Conservation Service was assigned th respon- 
sibility for giving technical service to the agricultural conservation 


program participants who had applied for financial assistance on their 
so-called permanent-type practices 

Those permanent-type practices are primarily those of an engineer- 
ing type, and there had been criticism of the agricultural conservation 
program to the effect that the quality of the work in many of these 
permanent-type practices was not up to standard. The Secretary, in 
an. effort, I am sure, to better coordinate the work of the two agencies, 
and also to achieve a better standard of work in the agricultural 
conservation program, directed the Service to service these agriculrural 
conservation program participants. 
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The Service has first, the responsibility for determining whether the 
practice is actually needed; secondly, we assist with the ‘layout of the 
work; we supervise the construction or see that it Is done properly 
when it is contracted, and we finally pass upon whether or not the work 
Is up to the standards of the agricultural conservation program. 

There is a provision in the appropriation act for the transfer of up 
to 5 percent of the agricultural conservation program funds to the 
Service for carrying the cost of that technical servicing. There was a 
provision in the Act also that the arrangements for those transfers 
should be worked out at the local level by the county PMA com- 
mittees, and representatives of the Service and soil conservation 
districts 

in general, it took a little time to get the procedures into gear 
In some States there seemed to be, even at the beginning, very good 
cooperation between the local PMA committees and the districts and 
the | people so that the program started off smoothly and the 
necessary funds were transferred. In other areas there was a reluc- 
tance on the part of the county committees to sit down with the dis- 
trict and the Service people and come to an understanding as to what 
the amount of the transfer should be. 

In many cases no transfer was made. I am speaking now of the 
early experience in this program. 

The CuairmMan. This provision in the appropriation act occurred 
at a time previous to the Secretary’s memorandum? 

Mr. Savrer. That is right, Mr. Hope. That provision was put in 
the appropriation act before memorandum 1278 was issued. How- 
ever, as time has gone on the two local agency groups—the PMA 
committees and the district and the Service people—have gradually 
worked out most of their difficulties; and at the present time I] would 
say that the cooperation is very good in most States. 

Last year, the actual transfer of funds was $1 million out of a total 
cost of between 8 and 9 million dollars. This current year, for the 
1953 program the transfers have already amounted to something over 
$4 million—indicating much better coordination and cooperation. 

The soil-conservation districts have not always been happy about 
this arrangement, and legitimately so, because in a good many cases, 
it has not been possible to do the work without taking our regular 
Soil Conservation Service employees off of the regular district pro- 
gram work. The agricultural conservation program servicing tends 
to hit peak loads at times, and it is not possible to handle it by just 
putting on people for very short periods. So, we have had to draw 
on our regular Service people for a considerable portion of the servic- 
ing. 

That has not been accepted too well by some of the soil-conservation 
district people in some areas. But, generally speaking, I would say, 
Mr. Chairman, that the agricultural conservation program people 
and the district supervisors and our technicians are working together 
very well on the program at the present time. 

The CuarrMan. If the present setup is continued as it is, I mean 
with reference to the relationship between the agricultural conserva- 
tion program and the Soil Conservation Service program—when | 
say that, I mean unless there should be some reorganization—you 
would think it would be wise to continue the program we are talking 
about now, would you? 
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Mr. Sautrer. It appears to me as a sound method of dealing with 
this problem. If we are going to have an agricultural conservation 
program through which Federal funds are made available to farmers 
to help pay for these permanent-type practices, certainly they ought 
to meet good engineering standards. 

The Soil Conservation Service is the one Federal agency that has 
in the field the technical people qualified to give good supervision 
It makes sense that we eee carry that responsibility. 

The CuarrMan. Would it make it necessary in the future for you 
to expand your personnel if you are going to go ahead and carry out 
the re sponsibilitic s of this additional work, plus your regular program? 

Mr. Sarrer. We handled the load very well during the past year, 
we believe, although there were some cases where the workload 
exceeded what we could accomplish because of lack of personnel 

I believe it is estimated that for the 1953 program there may be as 
much as 18 percent more of these permanent-type practices in the 
agricultural conservation program than last year. I believe, how- 
ever, that the experience that we have gained in how to handle it, the 
increased efficiency with which we can deal with the problem this 
vear, will probably offset that 18-percent increase. 

I do not believe we are going to be any worse off than last year; 
and with the increased transfer of agriculturs : conservation program 
funds to support this activity, there would be less competition with 
the program of assistance to districts. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions on the part of 
members of the committee? Mr. Albert? 

Mr. Ausert. Dr. Salter, I think you have really made progress in 
Oklahoma where this conflict was pretty acute at times in a few 
localities. 

Cases of conflicts have been called to my attention. We had 
instances that I know about where Soil Conservation personnel had 
given the technical assistance on, say, a pond; and if anything went 
sour about it—accidently or otherwise—it was just too bad. I 
heard about it from the PMA. They just were not getting along too 
well in some areas. In some counties they have always worked 
together. 

But I think that program and the program of living together have 
really helped the situation in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Satrer. I am sure it has generally, Mr. Albert. There are a 
few spots yet where there is opportunity for improvement, but we 
have been very much encouraged with the way the two groups have 
started to work together to solve their problems locally. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent are these bad spots due to matters 
of personality and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Satrer. I would say most of them were, Mr. Hope. Of course 
in both groups there are individuals who do not like to break with 
the past. They have developed certain antagonisms which have to 
be overcome. When you are dealing primarily with farmers, you 
cannot use the same administrative control that you do over people 
in the Government agency. 

Mr. Avserr. Did you have this entering the picture: Soil Conser- 
vation Service personnel were all Civil Service employees with better 
jobs than the average county administrative officer. I think there 
was a little feeling on the part of some of the PMA personnel that 
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probably they were doing as much work and the same type of work, 
and were not getting ade ‘quate pay. 

Mr. Satrer. Most of our people are professionally trained and 
naturally get a little higher income. There was another element in 
it though. There was involved in this whole process some tightening 
up on standards as compared to what had been in existence in the 
past. There just had to be if we were going to actually do the job 
right. That caused a little trouble. But I think that most of that 
IS over. 


Mr. Poacr. Dr. Salter, as I see it, your weakest point, In my sec- 


tion, is the fact that you do not have money enough to hire a clerk to 
stay in the office. You have a crew of five men working, but they are 
out most of the time and there is nobody in your office; and if anybody 


comes in there is practically no way of communicating with them. 
Actually in Waco, Tex., we have more or less solved that problem by 
this integration with PMA. We have all of the agricultural agencies 
in the same building—in fact, all around the same hallway. The 
PMA offices are just across from yours, and they take the calls and 
they see visitors who come up to contact your office. 

[ know that in most places you do not have the physical association 
that we have there, and in a few places you do not have the cordial 
relations that we are very happy we do have. Without that close 
physical contact, I do not see how in the world vou get anything done 
in the average office because you do not have anybody in it most of 
the time 

Mr. Savrer. We have benefited greatly where it has been possible 
to get together physically. As for this matter of having clerks in the 
office, you know, Mr. Poage, that we have been under such pressure 
to get people on the land helping farmers that we have had to put a 
major part of our resources into people actu: lly doing the field work. 

Mr. Poacr. I understand that. The only actual answer I have 
seen is to bring the offices together as we have in my particular commu- 
nity; but 1 know that that has not been done in a great many come 


munities. About what percentage of your offices are in the same 
building with PMA offices? 
Mr. Saurer. | would say it is roughly 60 percent. 


Mr. Poace. Do you not find that you get better service where you 


are in the same building 


Mr. Saurer. Very much better ee and then 
by sharing a clerk we do have sor 1ebody in the office who can take 
calls and give out informatior 

Mr. Horven. Dr. Salter, following up Mr. Poage’s question about 
having these agencies together dati one roof it vour experience 


+ 


up to now that the consolidation program is working out rather 
satisfactort 

Mr. Sauter. So far as getting better working relationships between 
the Ke deral agencies, very much better. In a few States, however, it 
has been necessary to move the State office away from a land-grant 
college, which is another very important contact for the Service. The 
service program and the Exten 10n program need to be kept closely 
coordinated also. 

Mr. Horven. Are you encouraging the consolide ation of the agencies 
under one roof ? 

Mr. Sarver. We think it has many advantages, sir, particularly 
at the county level 








rr 
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Mr. Horven. I think the intention of this committee certainly 
has been to consolidate the activities anc prevent the overlapping 
wherever possible and get them together—having particularly in mind 
the convenience of the average farmer who should not be compelled 
to run around the county seat town to half a dozen different buildings 
to transact his business. 

You mentioned the agricultural conservation program and the Soil 
Conservation Service. What about cooperation with the Extension 
Service? Is that working out to your satisfaction? 

Mr. Satrer. Gener: ally spe ‘aking, ves, in most States. It is getting 
better all the time. The Extension Service in many areas is working 
much more closely with soil conservation districts, giving them assist- 
ance in the educational field, helping them with their organization 
problems and that sort of thing 

As a matter of fact, Extension has done this for a long time in many 
areas. I sense an improvement generally over the country in the 
degree to which the Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the districts are working together. I think it is logical. This 
conservation job in this country cannot be done without both the 
educational phase and the technical assistance phase going along to- 
gether. The one is a limiting factor on the other, and the better they 
coordinate, the better the job is going to get done. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, this is not exactly a question but 
an observation. Mine is another Texas district and down there 
we have consolidated wherever it did not cost too much money. 
There are lots of places where offices are located in separate parts of 
the community only because they were the only places we eould find; 
and to consolidate them would mean building new buildings. Cer- 
tainly the people who use the services would rather see them consoli- 
dated, and we have had no ae except in a few isolated cases of 
interdepartmental jealousy. That is a matter of clash of personalities, 
[ suppose, more than anything e fies: 

ut I think you could sum it all up by saying, except in isolated 
cases where it would cost too much money, consolidation, has been 
effective and is working very well. 

Mr. Sarrer. I am sure it bas. One of the problems has been that 
in the counties, the county agricultural agent is very often in free 
space in the courthouse, and there is not room to move the other 
agencies in. 

Mr. THompson. That is exactly what we have found 

Mr. Saurer. It is a little difficult under those circumstances to 
move them together. 

Mr. THompson. I am glad to hear you say that generally it is 
working out all right, because that certainly is my experience 

Mr. McIntire. Dr. Salter, could you tell me what the policy is 
of vour office relative to the authority vested in the soil conservation 
district supervisors relative to equipment which they may pruchase 
and have available on an hourly rental basis? I am thinking partie- 
ularly of the relationship of authority between vour State ¢ oordinator 
and the directors of the districts. 

Mr. Satter. You understand, of course, that the distriets are 
independent State agencies, and we have no administrative authority 
over them. Many districts have seen fit to acquire equipment to 
help them get certain jobs done on their cooperators’ farms. 
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Actually, in several States funds have been provided by the legisla- 
ture for the acquiring of equipment. I believe Texas split up a re- 
volving fund of some $5 million so that districts could acquire equip- 
ment to do the jobs in the district that you cannot ordinarily get done 
by local contractors. 

Mr. McIntire. But does your State coordinator have any veto 
power over those district directors? 

Mr. Saurer. No, sir. Our assistance to cooperators is given 
through districts and under a memorandum of agreement between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the district. The memorandum does 
spell out certain broad requirements, but it does not enter into the 
field of administrative controls. 

Mr. Poace. Would the gentleman from Maine yield in that 
connection? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sir 

Mr. Poace. I do not know of course how it operates in other States, 
but as Dr. Salter has pointed out, the legislature in Texas makes an 
appropriation for the purchase of equipment. That appropriation 
| believe was $5 million last year. It was divided among the various 
districts of the State in proportion to their size, and they were allowed 
to buy equipment out of that money. It is State money and the 
Federal Government does not even match it. There is nothing that 
goes into it except State money in that respect. 

Of course Dr. Salter’s organization has no control over that equip- 
ment because it belongs to the districts. The State of Texas pays for 
it, and it belongs to those particular districts which are organized 
under state law and which are, of course, owned by the cooperators 
within the district. 

We have of course in the State of Texas—and I am sure other 
States have a similar setup—a State soil conservation board; and that 
State soil conservation board has general supervision over the agree- 
ments that they make for the use of this equipment with the individual 
farmers. I mean it sets the policy for the use of this equipment, but 
it is entirely a State organization in which the Federal Government 
did not even put a dollar of money. 

Mr. McIntire. I might add there, Mr. Poage, in Maine we have a 
similar setup, except the State puts in no money. Our districts pro- 
vide their own funds, and they rent the equipment out and try to 
make it a sound, self-sustaining operation. But the thing that I was 
trying to get at, Dr. Salter and Mr. Poage, was the veto power of the 
State coordinator over the decisions of the district supervisors in the 
matter of equipment which they are buying themselves and which 
in their opinion can pay its way—and in my district they are excellent 
farm operators in themselves. . wn 

| have run into an occasion where that relationship disturbed me a 
little bit, because considering the high-grade farmers which were the 
district supervisors—and there may be details about the situation 
that I am not too familiar with—but it seemed that they were of the 
opinion that the State coordinator held a veto power over their de- 
cisions. 1 was interested to explore that aspect of the situation. 

Mr. Sautrer. I know only this situation that has occurred in a few 
places. The districts were naturally interested in making as much 
money on the use of this equipment as possible, and in some cases 
would use it on farms of noncooperators—farms that were not under 
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agreement. Of course, so far as the Service is concerned, we are 
limited to working with cooperators who are developing conservation 
plans. 

Mr. McIntire. This issue, Dr. Salter, seemed to center around 
vour formula as to how many pieces of equipment should be in a 
district with one technician. In other words, if you are going to get 
in an additional grader, then vou have got to have another technician. 

I would be of the philosophy that more and more authority relative 
to the jurisdiction of the proble ms within their district should rest 
in the district supervisors, and that the State coordinator should only 
coordinate the technical side of the program. 

Mr. Saurer. That is directly in line with the policy of the Service. 
We want to place just as much responsibility on the local district 
people as possible, and our State conservationists have no adminis- 
trative authority over a district. It he is trying to exercise some, he 
is off base. 

Mr. McIntire. | am sure that in any instance that I have in mind 
there has been a difference of opinion. The objectives of both sides 
have been the same. Thank you 

Mr. Gotpen. | wanted to ask Dr. Salter a thing or two and recount 
some experience I have had with your Service in the State of Kentucky. 
We had 8 districts down there for a while, and because of lack of 
funds, and so forth, we had to lose one of the districts and get by 
with 7. 

In my congressional district they had to take some counties out of 
one soil-conservation district and put them into another. Through 
that I learned a great deal about what the people thought of the 
service that was being rendered by your Department in trying to 
conserve the soil and build up the farms of that section of the country. 

I found out that those people were very much aware of the great 
service that the Soil Conservation Service people were rendering and 
they were tremendously discouraged because of the fact that the 
service was being curtailed and more counties were being put under 
supervisors of other soil-conservation districts. That not only 
extended to the farmers but it extended to all of the civic organizations 
and the county officials of the 18 counties that I represent 

| think instead of having too much, we have too little. From what 
little I know about it, I think the idea of the watershed surveys is 
the final answer. We have to have more of that in order that we 
may check the devastating floods and the soil erosion at the source. 
| think that it will work well with the flood-control program where 
thev are building larger dams lower down in the streams. 

This idea that was expressed vesterday that the SfrTOWME of weeds 
may stop the soil erosion and save the country does not register very 
heavily with me. If the gentleman who expressed that idea would 
come into my district, where we have not only plains and rolling lancs 
but mountains, and would look at the muddy water rush down these 
hillsides, he would think that a weed would not be very effective in 
stopping the destruction of our topsoil 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? If not, we thank you 
very much, Dr. Salter. 

We will next hear from Mr. Frank Parker, speaking for the Bureau 

Plant Industry 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK W. PARKER, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration is glad to discuss with this committee the place of research in 
soil and water conservation. The great achievements of American 
industry, defense, and agriculture are largely based on research and 
know-how. If a company or industry wants to improve its position, 
it usually makes a substantial investment in research. 

Research is one of the most important parts of our national-defense 
effort. Agriculture, no less than industry or the Defense Department, 
depends on research—chiefly tax-supported research—for progressive 
improvement and efficiency in production and conservation. There 
is no substitute for knowledge; there is never a surplus of know-how. 

Responsibility in the Department of Agriculture for all research in 
soil and crop management and water management on farms was 
assigned to the Agricultural Research Administration last November. 
Previously, such research had been conducted by both the Agricultural 
Research Administration and the Soil Conservation Service. Soil 
Conservation Service still carries on important research, including 
work in hydrology, sedimentation, and other subjects closely related 
to its flood-control and soil-survey responsibilities. 

The Department’s soil- and water-conservation research is con- 
ducted in cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, 
soil-conservation districts, and several other agencies. There is close 
cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service in the determination 
of research needs and priorities, in the conduct of field trials, and in 
the introduction of research findings in farm plans. 

Soil and water conservation is the use of those important resources 
in such a manner that they produce high yields of agricultural products 
for an indefinite period of time. Needless to say, such an objective 
has not been attained in most of the important agricultural regions of 
the world, including the United States. The loss of good agricultural 
land by wind and water erosion, depletion of fertility, physical de- 
terioration, accumulation of salts, and by waterlogging is a common 
experience of many nations. It must not be permitted to continue 
in the United States. 

Mr. Coke emphasized the importance of soil and water conservation 
and its place in the Department's program. Dr. Salter reviewed the 
progress that we have made in soil conservation and flood control. I 
want to indicate some of the contributions of past research and the 
major problems on which increased research should be directed. 

Soil and water conservation practices used by farmers today are 
largely based on research findings of the Department, the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations, industries, and farmers. Conservation 
farming plans with respect to rotations, contour farming, terracing, 
and related practices for erosion control are largely based on research 
data. In 1929 the Department established several erosion-experiment 
stations, and such work was expanded in 1935-39. Those stations 
obtained the quantitative data on water runoff and soil erosion that 
form an important basis for farm plans in soil-conservation districts. 
The use of stubble mulch and other crop residues to control erosion 
developed from careful, painstaking, and coordinated research in 
several States. Tillage methods, listing and deep plowing for the 
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temporary control of wind erosion were developed and their applica- 
bility in various situations tested by research. 

The extensive and effective use of vegetative cover to control both 
wind and water erosion grew out of research. For example, better 
plant varieties grew out of crop-breeding research, better fertilizer 
practices out of soil-management research, and good cultivation out of 
tillage research. These and other practices developed through 
research provide us with the know-how to produce good cover for 
reducing erosion. Every conservation farmer, county agent, and 
technician of the Soil Conservation Service is utilizing the results of 
soil and water research in meeting everyday farm problems. We in 
research are proud of our contributions. We feel the tax dollar in 
soil- and water-conservation research has paid high dividends, but 
there are still too many problems for which we do not have good 
answers. 

What are some of the major problems that must receive attention 
of the State and Federal research team? I shall discuss a few. 

One of the important problems relates to the management of crop 
residues to control erosion without impairing crop vields. Research 
and farm practices have shown that residues left on the soil or ineor- 
porated in the surface help to control soil erosion and decrease water 
runoff. In most instances, however, the practice reduces crop yields. 
Why? It may be due to one or more factors. The available nitrogen 
and phosphorous in the soil may be reduced by the decomposition 
process. The untilled soil below the residues may get too little air 
for healthy root growth. It may be that yields are cut by insects or 
diseases harbored in the surface residues or by more weeds than 
would otherwise compete with the crops. 

We need studies on the rate and placement of fertilizers in or under 
surface residues, improvements in tillage and planting methods and 
equipment, and studies on weed, insect, and disease-control methods. 
We are confident that through such research we can sccure the benefits 
of crop residues and eliminate the unfavorable effect that they 
frequently have on yields. 

In the humid region we have found that water conservation is 
associated with vegetative cover. More recently, however, we find 
that on many pastures soils have become so compacted that water 
runoff is excessive. The pastures may suffer from the lack of moisture 
and at the same time be ineffective in minimizing floods. How can 
we get more water into our pastures? We do not know because there 
has been little or no research directed toward this situation. It may 
involve limited tillage, better management, increased fertilization, or 
the development of better pasture grasses and legumes. 

Soil compaction in pastures is largely due to livestock, but much of 
the objectionable soil compaction in row and grain crops is due to 
frequent use of heavy farm equipment. Mechanization has brought 
its problems as well as its benefits. We must determine those soil 
conditions under which serious compaction is most likely to occur and 
find ways to overcome or minimize compaction troubles. The prob- 
lems require increased attention on the part of soil- and water- 
conservation workers and the farm-equipment industry. 

The place of pastures in a rotation has not been adequately studied 
in many parts of the country. We all believe that pastures improve 
the fertility and physical properties of the soil. For example, at 
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Seotts Bluff, Nebr., corn, the fourth crop following brome grass pasture, 
produced 114 bushels per acre without fertilizer. Just where do 
pastures fit into rotations on the high plains of Texas, in the Southeast? 
How long should an area be in pasture for maximum beneficial effect? 
Do pastures improve all soils, or are there certain types of soils which 
should be in pasture more frequentlv? 

A very important problem relates to the place for legumes and com- 
mercial nitrogen in soil management and crop production. Legumes 
have been an important crop in our better rotations, often occupying 
from 25 percent to as much as 60 percent of the acreage of a farm. 
They provide nitrogen and organic material, and improve soil tilth 
and drainage. More recently, research teams have demonstrated 
that high yields of grain crops, notably corn, can be secured through 
greater use of nitrogen fertilizers. 

For example, in North Carolina we have produced more than 100 
bushels of corn per acre over a 9-year period on well fertilized land 
cropped continuously to corn. This same land, unfertilized, would 
produce less than 20 bushels of corn. High-yielding grain crops also 
return a lot of organic matter to the soil. 

Is it feasible to have land in grain crops a high percentage of the 
time if it is adequately fertilized and if the crop residues are properly 


managed? How about the erosion hazard? This practice may be 


good on level land, but can it be safely followed on land with a 2-, 5-, 

r 10-percent slope? Will heavy corn production result in the deterio- 
ration of the physical properties of some soils? If so, how many vears 
of deep-rooted legumes will be required to restore the land? These 
are some of the problems that arise from replacing legumes with 
chemical nitrogen. Extensive experiments are needed to provide the 
answers for a wide range of soil, crop, and climatic conditions. Results 
on a sandy-loam soil in North Carolina may mislead farmers in 
[linois or Lowa. 

We have limited data mdicating that heavy fertilization of crops 
may greatly reduce water runoff and erosion. It appears that the same 
combinations of good soil and crop Management practices that have 
increased crop vields 40 percent since 1940 have reduced the erosion 
hazard. One of the important research needs is a quantitative evalu- 
ation of water runoff and erosion losses under current and prospective 
soil- and crop- management practices. It seems entirely possible 
that at high levels of fertilization cropping systems may be altered 
io include more row crops without increasing erosion; but our data 
are too inadequate to recommend such changes now. 

The soils of the Great Plains are steadily deteriorating. During 30 
or 40 vears of cultivation they have lost one-third to one-half of their 
nitrogen and organic matter. To date there has been no cropping 
practice found which will maintain the organic matter content of these 
soils. Associated with loss of organic matter is usually a deterioration 
of soil structure, loss of plant nutrients, decreased infiltration, and 
increased erodibility. 

Fertility problems are fast becoming important throughout this 
area. However, moisture conservation and erosion control are still 
the major problems of the Great Plains region. Only about 25 to 30 
percent of the precipitation which falls is used for crop production. 
Five to ten percent is lost in runoff; 60 to 70 percent is lost by evapora- 
tion, especially where fallow is a common practice. 
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Little if any quantitative data is available on methods of reducing 
evaporation loss, vet the major portion of the precipitation is lost in 
this manner. We must frankly admit that we do not have the 
answers to soil and water conservation for the Great Plains. In all 
probability we will not get these answers until we have a basic research 
program on the reduction of evaporation losses. If evaporation losses 
could be substantially reduced, many of the related problems of 
fertility, and especially of wind erosion, would be partially solved 

Large acreages of irrigated land have gone out of production due 
to the accumulation of salt or alkali. On even larger acreages still 
being tilled, salt and alkali have reduced the ¢ rop yields 20 to 40 per- 
cent. This can only be avoided by improving irrigation and drainage 
methods developed with due consideration for water quality and soil 
type. Research in this field has prevented some mistakes in irrigation 
project development and is pointing the way to successful develop- 
ment in other projects. The scope of the work, however, is not ade- 
quate to meet the needs of farmers, soil-conservation technicians or 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In the irrigation agriculture of the Western States, a major problem 
is the efficient use of water. There is far more suitable land than 
available water. Water is scarce, but less than one-half of the water 
taken from the reservoirs or streams actually reaches the farm and is 
used by the crop. Such low efficiency of water use should not be 
continued. Not only is there a loss of water to the farmers, but where 
deep percolation is a problem, there frequently is created on adjoining 
land a drainage problem which may result in salt and alkali accumu- 
lations that reduce crop yields or possibly even cause abandonment 
of the area. Better methods of irrigation must be developed through 
research. A good beginning has been made and improved practices 
are in limited use, but much remains to be accomplished. 

As previously indicated, it was less than 6 months ago that full re- 
sponsibility for the Department’s research on soil and crop manage- 
ment and water management on farms was assigned to the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration. For the last 4 months our staff has 
been meeting with the staff of the State agricultural experiment 
stations and the Soil Conservation Service. We are reviewing soil 
and water research and needs in each State. We have been impressed 
by four things: First, the extensive and rapid incorporation of research 
results in the conservation program; second, the inadequate facilities 
and staff on many important research projects; third, the many 
problems presented by field personnel who are dealing with farmers 
almost every day; and fourth, the lack of research on important 
problems. 

There can be no question that the farmers and the men on the 
firing line to help them need the support of a strong research program. 
That program must be developed to give answers to practical farm 
problems. This applied research should be supported by a strong 
forward-looking program of basic research. Currently there is very 
little basic research in soil and water conservation. On most projects, 
staff and facilities are inadequate for making quantitative measures 
of changes in soil and moisture conditions. Only crop yields are 
recorded. There is little or no research on some important problems 
and in some important problem areas. 
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The importance of research on soil and water conservation on farms 
to flood control is obvious. If peak runoff and erosion are reduced on 
farms, floods and silting of streams and reservoirs will be reduced 
Research, however, should not stop with problems on farms. There 
is a great need for hvdrologic, watershed management, and related 
research to belp guide our flood-control program. 

We could discuss more of these important problems on which 
research is needed. One fact, however, is quite clear. The solution 
of most problems will not come from a change in practice—liming 
fertilization, a new tillage practice, o1 the introduction of a new crop 
Most. if not all, problems MW il] be solved by developing bett % combina 
tions of several old or new practices. For example, the development 


of better methods of water lisposal in the Southeast will probably 


involve the use of new grasses in meadow waterways, higher levels of 
fertility, new seeding practices, and changes in terraces or water 
disposal from each row; and it may make adjustments in the farm 
enterprise desirable in order to effectively utilize more forage. 

Further research in soil and water conservation, therefore, will 
require State-Federal teams of soil scientists, agronomists, and agri 
cultural engineers. Such teams can get the answer to many of our 
problems As in the past, research can point the Way to soil and water 
conservation and efficient production, 

I want to close this statement by quoting from Secretary Benson’s 
recent address, ‘““The Challenge—Research,”’ before the National 
Institute of Animal Agriculture: 


Research has made our country strong. * * * The research of today shapes 
the welfare of our country tomorrow and, indeed, the welfare of al] free pe oples 
evervy\ ere Truly knowled ge pays the best interest. 








The CuarrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Parker, for your 
statement. Am I to infer that most of these problems you mention 
have been the subject of research only to a slight degree, or not at all? 
Is that correet? 

Mr. Parker. That is substantially correct. Most of the problems 
have received a limited amount of attention, maybe in one State or 
maybe in two States. They have not received the amount of effort 
that the problem warrants, and the problem is not one that can be 
solved m one location for all other locations. 

The CuarrMan. What are the States doing, generally speaking, in 
these times with respect to expanding their appropriations for agri- 
cultural research? 

Mr. Parker. Over the past 6 or 8 vears the States have received 
substantially greater increases in appropriations than the Federal 
Government agencies. 

The CHarrMAN. You have not received any, have you? 

Mr. Parker. Very little, that is right. It appears now, however, 
that the appropriations to the States are leveling off, 

The CHarrMan. I assume that you could use more money, but what 
I am interested in is how fast could you use more money in agricultural 
research? In other words, how fast can you get personnel? How fast 
can vou set up projects that you feel are needed? 

Mir. Parker. Our greatest need is for personnel to help the scien- 
tists that we have on the job now. ‘Ten years ago a scientist had 4 
or 5 men in the lower grades to help him. Now he has one. So we 
could use a great deal more money to employ labor, subprofessionals, 
or junior scientists to help our present staff 
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The recruitment of senior staff does have its limitations. The Re- 
search Policy Committee of the Department, however, has looked at 
that matter very carefully; and in a recent report have indicated that 
they do not believe that it is a serious handicap in the next 5 or 6 years. 

The CHarrman. That is the recruitment of senior personnel? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. | understand you to say, then, that the recruitment 
of junior personnel and the semitrained or semiskilled people would 
not be too much of a problem. Is that right? 

Mr. Parker. It would not be a serious problem at all 

The CuarkMan. Then your basic trouble is lack of money. 

Mr. Parker. The basic trouble is lack of money. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Hoeven. In that connection I would like to know just how 
much money you are getting for vour Department 

Mr. Parker. The total appropriation for Soil and Water is in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Mr. Horven. How much do you need to effectively do the job? 

Mr. Parker. Well, sir, we could very readily and very quickly use 
twice that amount of money. We are now, as | have indicated in this 
statement, making a State-by-State review of current projects and 
research needs. With the completion of that review and working 
with the land-grant colleges, we expect to have a research plan that 
looks ahead for, let us say, 3 years, with a money figure put by it. 

Mr. Horven. | do not think there is anything more important than 
agricultural research. I am rather surprised to learn that you have 
inadequate facilities and an inadequate staff. Also, that you are 
unable to carry on research on important problems; and that in some 
areas nothing has been done. I was under the impression that we 
were getting along rather well in the agricultural research field. 

Mr. Parker. In the case of work on soil and water, Mr. Hoeven, 
the support has been very inadequate. The support of soil and water 
research formerly conducted by the Soil Conservation Service has not 
changed in dollar figures since 1940. They were getting about 
$1,500,000 in 1940, and that is what it is in 1953, with the dollar worth 
about balf as much. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have difficulty in getting trained personnel? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; I do not believe that is a handicap 

Mr. Horven. That is not a problem? 


Mr. Parker. That is not a problem, with anv reasonable expan- 
sion 

Mir. Auperr. How far are private endowments going into this field? 
In my district Llovd Noble set up a foundation l think part of its 
iob was agricultural research. Is that not true? 
: Mr. Parker. That is nght 

Mr. Atrerr. Is that a movement that has any nationwide signifi 
cance? 

Mr. Parker. It is important in a few places; but, on the whole, 
nationally it is relatively unimportant. It is heartily welcomed, 


and certain industries have made some contributions in this field 
farm-equipment and fertilizer industries 

Mr. Auperr. But the job is being done now primarily by the 
State and Federal Governments? 
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Mr. Parker. The job is essentially being done by the State and 
Federal Governments. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Parker, in furthering the question of Mr 
Hoeven, is the amount of money that is given to the States adequate 
at the present time, and is there not a spirit of cooperation between 
the Federal and the State organization, the State experimental sta- 
tions at the present time, and have they not gotten a greater percent- 
age of the money that has been appropriated? 

Mr. Parker. The States get money from two sources—Federal 
grants and direct State appropriations; and the State appropriations 
greatly exceed the Federal grant money. 

Mir. Harrison. If you were to carry on a greater program, would 
it be in cooperation with the State experimental station or would it 
be a Federally financed program? 

Mr. Parker. It would be directly in cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment station. All of our work is so carried on 
We have, for example, in each of the four land-grant college regions a 
regional soil research committee with representatives from all the 
States; and we plan our programs with that group, with one of the 
directors participating. 

We are housed with them; we live with them; we work with them. 

Mr. Harrison. But you could use an additional two million dollars? 

Mr. Parker. Very readily. 

Mr. Harrison. On page 5 of your statement you say: 

In North Carolina we have produced more than 100 bushels of corn per acre 
over a 9-year period on well fertilized land cropped continuously to corn, 

Are you familiar with that particular project? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir 

Mr. Harrison. What was the terrain of the land? 

Mr. Parker. The land was level. 

Mr. Harrison. Did you encounter any diseases in that period of 
time such as we would encounter if we raised hogs in the same lot for 
a period of 9 years? 

Mr. Parker. No. We have had some leaf spot trouble in years 
of high rainfall; humidity. We had just as much trouble the second 
year as we had subsequently. Problems like that can be pretty well 
handled by the plant breeder if it is necessary. They just breed a 
disease-resistant hybrid. 

So from the standpoint of the success of continuous corn production 
in that experiment, there is no evidence whatsoever but what it is 
perfectly feasible 

Mr. Harrison. To raise corn on the same ground year after year 
on level ground? The reason I speak of level ground, I think there 
is a tendency on hill ground probably to wash a little more, and it 
needs to be protected by legumes. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, that is the question I raised—on what kind of 
a slope and on what soil types can you introduce this practice? 
Remember, if you raise 100 bushels of corn, you have got a pretty 
thick stand, 12,000 to 14,000 plants per acre. You have got a lot 
of residue. If you go into field with a shredder, after you have 
picked the corn you leave quite a blanket of cornstalks and fodder 
that form a good mulch and give a lot of protection against erosion, 

But we have not done enough work to know where that is applicable. 
In the reviews we have bad with the States, whether it be in Texas, 
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Indiana, Alabama or Missouri, those are the kinds of questions that 
are being raised. 

Mr. Harrison. That is very interesting. Thank you very much. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Parker, I was very much interested in you 
statement about the amount of precipitation lost in evaporation—60 
to 70 percent. I did not realize it could be that high. In your experi 
ments, do vou not find that the building of dams in the upper reaches 
of the country and consolidating the water in a smaller area cuts down 
evaporation? 

Mr. Parker. I do not have any information on that; | am sorry 

Mr. THompson. Ii would seem so, would it not? The spreading 
out of any body of water increases evaporation because evaporation 
comes from the surface that is exposed to air and sunlight. Is that 
not right? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. Your greatest evaporation is from a 
free water surface. 

Mr. THompson. Then the plan we have in mind, building more and 
more upstream dams, on-the-farm dams, ought to help that, | would 
think. 

Mr. Parker. | am not sure that it would reduce evaporation 

Mr. THompson. It seems to me to stand to reason that if vou con 
solidate vour water quickly when it falls, then you would have it in a 
more restricted area and so the evaporation would be cut down. 

Mr. Parker. Even though vour evaporation increased, you would 
probably retain more usable water because it has not gone down 
stream. But as vou increase the free water surface, | think you will 
increase the evaporation loss 

Mr. THompson. We are going to decrease it, get the water in a 
hurry down behind a dam and develop a pond. 1 think that you find 
that that will help the evaporation problem. 

Mr. Parker. That points up one problem that was only mentioned 
in this statement very briefly. There is great need for hydrologi 
work so that we do have a complete picture of precipitation, runoff 
infiltration, stream flow, all of that type of thing. That is the part 
of research that I indicated is still a responsibility of the Soil Con 
servation Service. It is so closely related to the flood control. 

But I know enough about it to know that that is one of the very 
weak points in the whole research program. I believe | am correct 
and if I am in error | would like for Dr. Salter to correct me— there are 
only 3 hydrologic stations in the United States operated by the Soil 
Conservation Service, and maybe 2 by the Forest Service 

Mr. THompson. What is the nature of the work done in a hydrologic 
station? 

Mr. Parker. | have indicated that that is out of my field of respon 
sibility and somewhat out of my knowledge. Possibly Dr. Salter 
would like to comment on that. 

The CuairMan. Perhaps we can develop that later from Dr. Salte: 
or from some other witness. 

Mr. Lover. How much research has been done in connection with 
irrigation? In our State we have discovered large quantities of under- 
ground water. Now the question is: Is it economically feasible for 
a farmer to go into that and tap it and put up his own sprinkling 
system? Has there been much research done with acreage water? 
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Mr. Parker. That is a very common practice. Might I ask you 
what vour State is? 

Mr. Lovre. South Dakota. 

Mr. Parker. In Texas, for example, there are hundreds of thou- 


sands of acres irrigated by pump irrigation. It is common in many of 
the Western States. The research on pump irrigation is similar to all 
other irrigation research. It involves the efficiency of water use and 


the methods of application and all of that. 

In addition to that, however, vou do need to have the information 
of the underground water supply, and that is ordinarily handled by the 
Geological Survey. They have a Ground Water Division. 

Mr. Lov 
ible? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. There is very large acreage of irrigation by 


In places like Texas it has proven successful and feas- 


The CHatrMaAn. Anv further questions? 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, are the Federal grants for this research 


contingent upon State appropnmation, and are thev allocated on a 


matching basis? 
Mr. Parker. Not generally The Federal grants are to the States, 
and I do not believe that there is anv matching involved. Dr. Elting, 


who I believe is the next witness, is from the Office of the Experiment 
Station; and that office handles the Federal grants. He could correct 
me if that is wrong 

The CHarrMan. To what extent are business institutions and other 
commercial institutions that depend at least partially on agriculture 
for their business going into agricultural research? For instance, you 
made the statement a while ago that very littl was known about 
the effect of compaction on land. You say vou know it causes water 
runoff, but there has been no research directed to what can be done 
to prevent compaction from heavy implements. 

Are the farm machinery companies themselves doing anything 
along those lines? 

Mr. Parks | am not sure whether they are or not, Mr. Hope 
Thev have cooperated with the research administration at the tillage 
laboratory at Auburn on the design of tractor tires and compaction 
measurements are being made. The degree to which they are making 
that stud themselves, if they are has escaped my know ledge. 

The CHa fAN, You have ample authority, do you not, to work 


with private organizations in research matters? 

Mr. P2 rk. Yes, sir 

The CuarrmMan. Either by contracting with them or by collaborat- 
il them? , j 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. Industries in general are doing a great deal 
of research that is important to agriculture in the development of new 
products and agricultural chemicals. And they support by research 


crants quite a lot of work at the State agricultural colleges. 

The CuatrmMan. That work, generally speaking, is conducted so 
that there is a relationship with the work of the State and Federal 
agencies in this field? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not have any trouble establishing a good 
relationship with private research and industrial research organi- 
zations? 
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Mr. Parker. None whatever. I might point out one instance. 
The phosphate fertilizer industry in recent years, over a period of “2 or 5 
vears, has contributed about $80,000 to a coordinated research pro- 
gram on phosphorous fertilizers. There is quite a lot of industry 
support for research at the agricultural experiment stations. 

Mr. Harvey. It is true, is it not, Mr. Parker, that one phase of 
agricultural research—that is, the field of plant breeding, developing 
better varieties and greater disease resistance and greater yielding 
capacities—has further complicated the problem with regard to soil 
conservation, and water, too, because they have actually constituted 
a bigger and better pump on the soil? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. And while the immediate results, of course, are very 
evident, particularly as in the case of hybrid corn where we get, in 
changing from conventional to hybrid corn, immediatley a much 
larger vield, actually we are just putting a bigger pump on the land. 
So it would seem to me that the very developments that have come 
about through research and plant breeding have in the long run a very 
definite effect upon the soil resources, and of course eventually the 
water resources, too. 

Mr. Parker. The case of hybrid corn and nitrogen is an excellent 
illustration of that. Hybrid corn comes into the picture, and it 
increases yields 20 percent. That throws such a strain on the soil to 
supply nitrogen that the net effect is, while you get 20 percent more 
corn, the protein content of that corn dropped about 10 percent. 

Mr. Harvey. I think there is one other factor that deserves the 
attention of research and probably will necessitate coordination with 
the Geological Survey Division. That is the ultimate effect of the 
increasing demand upon the subsurface moisture supply. I have 
in mind a situation that exists in my area where we have industry 
coming in and demanding great quantities of water in agricultural 
areas. The agricultural folks are interested particularly mn farming 
and are much concerned over the ultimate effect of the rapid dropping 
of the subsurface water level. 

[ would certainly recommend to you that some consideration in your 
whole research program be given to that phase. Frankly I know that 
there must eventually be some impact. 1 have no idea what it will be. 
Of course the same thing applies in areas such as Mr. Lovre described 
in Texas, where tremendous demands for irrigation purposes are made 
upon the subsurface water levels. 1 think we need to know a great 
deal more about those problems, because we may be getting some 
gains now that could ultimately result in a severe loss to our total 
productivity. 

Mr. Parker. I am sure that the Department and the Geological 
Survey are both aware of the seriousness of that problem. It is an 
acute one. 

Mr. Harvey. You are working in cooperation with them? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Have you coordinated fairly well vour program to 
distribute research ae with the various land-grant colleges? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, si 

Mr. Harvey. You are getting excellent cooperation from them? 
You know the proble ms vary from one end of the country to the other. 
As you indicated in your statement, the lessons you might learn in 
one given area would not be applicable to another at all. 
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I think you are to be complimented upon the fact that you have 
distributed your research program, because the problems are almost 
as varied as the answers. 

The CHarrMan. Your statement has been very interesting, Mr. 
Parker. The next witness is Mr. Erwin C. Elting, of the Office of 
Experiment Stations 


STATEMENT OF ERWIN C. ELTING, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mir. Extinc. Dr. Parker has described in considerable detail the 
role of research in furthering our total effort in soil conservation. It 
Is My purpose to supplement his remarks by discussing the potential 
of the State agriculture experiment stations in this total research 
effort and to look at some of the assets and some of the limitations 
that pertain to the experiment stations in assuming a full partnership 
in this research effort. Some of the questions which have just been 
directed to Dr. Parker indicate the interest of this committee in the 
role of the experiment stations. 

I am sure that each member of the committee is fully familiar 
with the organization and operation of the agricultucal experiment 
stations as a department of the land-grant college in his State. Also, 
the fact that the experiment stations are supported jointly by Federal- 
grant funds and by State appropriations and other funds of non- 
Federal origin. 

Throughout the discussion the cooperative nature of this under- 
taking has been emphasized; and certainly when we think of agricul- 
tural research, we invariably think jointly in terms of the research 
agencies of the Department and the State agricultural experiment 
stations which jointly comprise our major research force in_ this 
Nation. 

The question of support has been raised, and it is interesting to 
note that the stations have received substantial increases in State 
support, particularly during the postwar years. The States were 
providing in 1946 about $21 million a year; whereas in 1952 they 
provided $57 million, which has amounted to an increase of roughly 
$6 million each year during the postwar years. 

During that period the Federal-grant funds have increased at a 
much smaller rate so that, whereas the ratio of Federal-grant support 
to non-Federal support in 1946 was $1 to $2.89, in 1952 that ratio 
has broadened to $1 of Federal grants to $4.42 of State funds—indi- 
cating the greater appreciation at the State level of a strong and 
well-supported agricultural research program. 

What do the States have to offer in the way of facilities that can 
expand and facilitate our efforts in the field under consideration? In 
the first place, they have some 7,200 trained personnel, approximately 
half of which are engaged fulltime in research; the balance of which are 
jointly engaged in teaching and research. The stations have land, 
laboratories, and certainly a strong administration with a background 
of cooperative planning and execution of research that is very impor- 
tant as we view this job ahead. 

During the past 6 years the States have actually established 220 
new branch stations or outlying research centers, which means they are 
equipped now to reach into most of the major problem areas in the 
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States with a well-established base of operations. That 220 is added 
to some 250, which previously existed, so that there are today actually 
170 permanent or semipermanent research centers maintained in our 
State experiment station system. 

It is difficult to appraise just what portion of the total program of 
the experiment stations is directly applicable to the conservation effort. 
Some S percent of their total resources is devoted directly to soil 
research, Certainly we would sav a major part of that has a very 
direct bearing on conservation. In addition, there is wide effort in 
the field of forage and pasture crops amounting to some 7 percent of the 
total effort. Fifteen percent to other field crop research ;some 30 percent 
to all phases of animal production research. In addition, strong pro- 
vrams in the field of mechanization, in farm management, in insect and 
disease control, which contribute to the total program, A major part 
of that does have a bearing on our conservation effort 

The State experiment stations are certainly keenly aware of the 
need for an expanded program, as indicated by projected needs. They 
projected for the year ahead a total increased need of some $12.5 
milion, which within the limits of their present facilities could be 
effectively used. About 20 percent, or one-fifth of that total, was 
in the field of soil conservation and management—indicating that 
they foresee major needs in that area. 

If I may, | think we could illustrate it no better than to quote 
directly from statements that have come from directors of experiment 
stations as they have pointed up the need for an expanded program. 
The director of the Arizona experiment station states: 

Penetration of water in Arizona soils is a problem of great significanee, in a 
State where almost every cultivated acre must be irrigated. Frequently after 


even 2 or 3 years in production, the penetrability of some Arizona soils is greatly 
reduced, leading to reduced vields and a wastage of irrigation water Rescarch 
designed to meet the problems is urgently needed in several areas of investiga- 
tion—soil amendments, fertilizers, cultural practices and cropping systems 


The director of the Indiana station states: 


A real bottleneck in crop production in Indiana, and for that matter in much 
of the Corn Belt, is soil strueture Putting in drainage has only partially solved 
the problem. Until we know more about soil structure, how to improve it and 
maintain it, we cannot expect to obtain maximum efficiency expressed in crop 
production out of land drainage and fertilizer application \ttacking this prob- 
lem is a costly procedure. Thus only the surface is being scratched in Indiana 
and elsewhere in the Corn Belt States 


The lowa director states: 


Need to correlate facts gained from soil tests with field response from recom- 
mended treatments, soil-type studies to delineate areas with similar physical, 
chemical and biological properties, factors affecting erosion and methods of control, 
particularly the effect of land-use treatment on runoff and erosion from watersheds 
in relation to flood control, crop rotations and fertility practices on different soil 
types to maintain and increase production. 


The director of the Michigan station particularly points out the 
need there for greater effort on the organic soils of the State, which 
create many unusual problems. The director of the Nebraska station 
has outlined his needs as follows: 


Nebraska has reached the place in its agricultural development where a con- 
siderable increased research program is necessary to cope with problems of soil 
erosion and the improvement and maintenance of soil productivity. The con- 
templated doubling or more of the acreage of irrigated land within the next few 
vears.makes these problems particularly pressing. 
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The Pennsylvania station states: 

During recent years thousands of miles of tiled drainage ditches have been con- 
structed in Pennsylvania and similar expenditures for the irrigation of cropland 
are under way. ‘Too little scientific information is available relative to the food 
producing value of either practice, although both look promising. A careful study 
of mains and results of the timely application to or removal of water from cropland 
might increase food supplies near large consuming centers enormously. 

The Washirgton station states that an estimated half-million acres 
of former pine-producing lands in eastern Washington are lying idle 
because of failure of natural tree growth to reestablish itself after the 
original growth on these areas has been harvested. These areas 
represent various conditions of site deterioration ranging from eroded 
areas, with scant vegetative cover of sparse chief grass, to those heavily 
invaded with woody shrubs. This area demands greatly increased 
research to learn how to reestablish crops in such areas. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are excerpts from some of the stated needs; 
but they do outline clearly the appreciation on the part of the State 
directors of the need for assuming a larger role in this important re- 
search field. I think it is important to note that from the beginning 
of organized effort in soil conservation research, the stations have 
provided a major part of the physical facilities through cooperative 
effort and a substantial portion of the total cost. So there has been 
the most effective type of cooperation. 

Many of these problems transcend State lines, and it is at that point 
we find an effective regional organization among our experiment sta- 
tion administrators which has proved its worth many times in attack- 
ing broader problems of watershed and river basin developments. In 
each instance in which programs have been authorized within large 
watersheds or river basins, the experiment station administrators have 
promptly created committees which could work with the Department 
agencies in jointly planning a program of the magnitude necessary to 
attack the problem. 

It is well illustrated by recent efforts in the New York-New England 
area, where some 14 study groups were created there to envision the 
problems in many different areas involved; and well-developed plans 
have been drawn—although admittedly many of them cannot be put 
into effect until greater support is available. 

Just a word on the present outlook for support ahead. We have 
no way of knowing at this stage whether the State level of support 
will level off. As I stated, it has tended, since the war, to increase 
at a rather constant rate each year. In some cases we have evidence 
now that that trend is being reversed, or that the level of State 
support will become stable. 

The CHairMan. Right on that point, you are getting a little more 
money, but are vou getting any more research? Is the cost going up 
faster than the funds which you receive? 

Mr. Extine. So far as the Federal grant funds are concerned, 
despite the increases which we have gained under the provisions of 
the Research and Marketing Act—-which to date has amounted to 
$5 million annually for payments to States—it is evident that we 
have a lower purchasing power with the Federal grant appropriations 
today than we bad in 1940. 

The State funds have more than tripled in that period, so obviously 
we have had some increased buying power with State funds. To 
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counteract that increase has been this rapid expansion in the number 
of locations or centers for conducting research. And, as you know, 
those frequently represent actions of State legislatures in creating 
new substations. It represents an appeal, I think, from the farmers 
in major problem areas in the State to have rese arch done in their 
local communities which obviously can be more directly applicable to 
their problems. 

So, despite any increases, I would say we are spreading our efforts 
more thinly in trying to serve more areas than we were 10 vears ago. 
And there 1s considerable evidence that this process has had a depress- 
ing effect on our program of basic research; that despite our increased 
dollars, we are not doing the job, particularly at the main stations, in 


qo 


the area of — research that the proble ms wi arrant and demand. 
Mr. Atnert. Do you think if we stepped up nde sciorsi here 

there would a a tendency on the part of the States to stop this pro- 

rressive increase of appropriations year after vear that we have scen 


in the ee 10 vears? 
Mr. Evtina. If we can look at history, we would say no, ines has 


never been a case om Federal grant appropriations have been in- 


creased bu vhat there was a ¢ rrespone lingly greater increase in 
state funds If we look back to 1925, when the Purnell Act Was passed 
as that a cisainadiae matured over a 5-veal period, we witnessed a 
creat expansion in State support. And again, since 1946, with the 


passage of the Research and Marketing Act, where Federal funds have 
increased $5 million, non-Federal support has increased more than $30 
million over that same period 


So [ think it has tended often to provide an additional stimulus for 
greater otate support, 

The question was raised as to the matching requirement for the 
Federal orant funds. Actuallv the Bankhead-Jones fund and the 


amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act both have matching require- 
ments. So out of our present $12.5 million of Federal grants, about 
$7 million of that total does have a matching requirement. However, 
I think it is obvious that matching is not a serious problem when the 
States are putting up nearly $4.50 for each $1 of Federal grant money. 

There is in this year’s budget a $1 million increase in the Federal 
grant which, if allowed, would represent the first increase in Federal 
grant support in 5 years. That fund has remained constant during 
the past 4 years at about $12.5 million per year. 

A question was asked as to how much industry may be putting into 
this program. It is interesting to note that industrial grants last 
year to the experiment stations amounted to over $5 million, or roughly 
10 percent of the non-Federal budget of the experiment stations. | 
do not have a breakdown as to how much of that is directly applicable 
to soils or conservation research, although I am sure it is substantial. 
But it does indicate a growing interest on the part of industry to con- 
tribute to the support of these research programs. 

I have attempted to outline the appreciation that the stations 
have of the need for strengthening their program. I think that lack 
of adequate support today is the major obstacle to development of a 
program that would attack many new fronts. As Dr. Parker stated, 
we envision the greatest need in personnel as an increase in the number 
of junior scientists who could aid our present senior technical staff, 
which certainly is capable of planning and directing a much larger 
program if they had additional aid from junior scientists. 
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‘Those cover the main points, Mr. Chairman, that I hoped to discuss 
in the area of the States assuming a full partnership in this research 
ob. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much for your statement. It 
is interesting and very helpful to the committee. I think perhaps 
you have covered it as you went along, but I am not quite sure just 
how in all cases you relate your work which deals with soil conser- 
vation with the activities of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
local soil-conservation districts. 

In the main, do you disseminate your information dealing with 
conservation to the public through the Extension Service and through 
its connection with the soil-conservation activities? Or just how do 
you operate in that field? 

Mr. Exrince. The most important channel there, I am sure, has 
been the very nature of organizing the research program since such a 
high percentage of it is directly on a cooperative basis, and the Soil 
Conservation Service has had a vital place in the planning of much of 
the research and certainly in presenting their needs in the planning 
of the research that would serve some of their most critical problem 
areas 

Certainly the Extension Service is also highly important in carrying 
these findings to the farmers and to the operators of programs. The 
close relationship which exists between the Extension Service and the 
experiment stations in each of the States provides a constant flow of 
information there. But so far as being able to focus on the problems 
with which the Soil Conservation Service is most intimately concerned, 
I think cooperative planning is the major answer to the question you 
have raised. There are definite channels established by which their 
needs can be made known to the research agency. 

Of course in the past the Soil Conservation Service has been respon- 
sible for an area of research there and, as I said, practically all of that 
has been developed and conducted in cooperation with the States, 
So naturally then the flow back has been through direct channels. 

The Office of Experiment Station, which I represent, represents the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the administration of the grant funds and is 
charged with the coordination of effort among the States and between 
the States and the Federal agencies engaged in similar lines of research. 
So there is a constant effort directed to this area of coordination that is 
important, and part of that program certainly envisions the dissemina- 
tion of information through appropriate channels so that it will get 
back to the farmer, to the operating programs that are dependent on 
it. 

The CuarrMan. I think that answers my question very well. Mr. 
King? 

Mr. Kine. In working on this program with many colleges and 
experiment stations, is there a possibility that there is waste ful dupli- 
cation, with maybe a dozen institutions carrying on exactly the same 
study and experiments? 

Mr. Ertinc. That question, of course, is raised very often. The 
statement I have just made of our efforts and responsibilities i in coordi- 
nation certainly bear directly on your question. It is obvious, I think, 
when you appreciate that 80 percent of the support to the States is 
from non-Federal sources, that the Federal Department has some 
limitations in program coordination, because much of that money is 


ee 


ee et 
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expended under the direction of State officials and the Federal Govern- 
ment exercises no authority over its use. 

But there is excellent cooperation on the part of the States. Our 
office is provided with detailed statements of all work and progress. 
We do maintain a central project record, a continuing inventory of 
research and progress. And the States rely a great deal on the project 
records which we maintain as a source of information as to what other 
States are engaged in similar lines of research. 

A great deal of our effort deals with informing States that are plan- 
ning new research what other research is in progress that relates to 
their needs and plans. Then | have already explained the regional 
organiaztion among directors where they meet at least 2 or 3 times 
annually to exchange ideas and discuss problems. 

In many areas we have regional technical planning committees 
established that are another effective avenue for preventing duplica- 
tion. So by and large | do not think the problem you have mentioned 
is a Very serious one. 

The CHarrMan. Any further questions? If not, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Elting. 

We will hear next from Dr. C. M. Ferguson, Director of the Exten- 
sion Service. Dr. Ferguson, I believe this is the first time we have 
had the privilege of having you before the committee. We are happy 
to have you here. We will be pleased to listen to what you have to 
say this morning. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. FERGUSON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Ferauson. Thank you, Congressman Hope. I deem this 
quite a privilege to sppear before your committee. 

The Cooperative Extension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the land-grant colleges and universities have a very active 
interest in conservation in its broadest aspects as well as in its par- 
ticular phases. Extension work, growing out of the local peoples’ 
needs, has from the very beginning recognized the importance of 
conservation of soil, water and forest resources. This has been from 
the standpoint of the individual farmer, as well as the public interest. 
Because of the diversity and complexity of farm problems with which 
Extension has bad to deal, special conservation educational efforts 
have had to share with all other important demands for the service 
of extension agents, or be carried on as a part of the broader total effort 

In recent years with the growing public recognition of the importance 
of conservation to the national welfare, the Extension Service has 
diverted all resources it could to dealing with these problems in a 
more intensive and organized way. In addition to assisting farmers 
in the organization of soil-conservation districts, and education work 
in districts after formation, Extension has intensified its work with 
individual farmers on their conservation problems. 

In all this work we have been guided by the firm belief that real 
conservation only is attained when the individual farmer becomes con- 
vinced that it is economically profitable to him. He not only must be 
convinced that conservation pays; he must be aided in adapting ap- 
propriate conservation measures to his system of farming and in 
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making the adjustments essential to his, as well as the soil’s best in- 
terest. 

We believe therefore to get conservation measures effectively ap- 
plied, they must be considered not as something separate and apart, 
but rather as an integral and very important part of every farm opera- 
tor’s farm management and farm business planning. That is the focus 
to which Extension has directed its efforts when dealing with the indi- 
vidual farmer’s particular problems. In addition, of course, we are 
continuing to direct a great amount of effort toward developing a 
better general understanding of the need for and importance of con- 
servation as such, and ways in which both individual farmers and 
groups of farmers may do something about it. 

I do not need to review with this committee the contribution co- 
operative extension work has made in bringing to farmers the results 
of research which has helped them become such a well-informed and 
highly productive part of our society. That is in contrast with the 
peasant attitudes and low productivity ’ of other lands. 

We could not do that kind of a job without being concerned with 
the many problems farmers have to face in order to save and improve 
their soils and put them to best use in meeting their production and 
farm living problems. But, since extension conservation work has 
been part of a total farm program we have not singled it out for 
quantitative measurement as a separate activity. 


Terracing, crop rotations, diversified farming, soil testing, drainage 
and other practices were an important part of early extension work 
they are of all conservation programs today. For example, in 1912 


the Texas Agriculture and Mechanical (¢ ‘ollege issued a bulletin on 
farm terracing. In 1916 Texas county agents helped farmers terrace 
56,000 acres, an early beginring of extension help with this specific 
conservation measure. By 1933 that figure in Texas had grown to a 
total of 7 million acres. Similar examples could be cited from many 
other States. 

Of course, these and similar eftorts in other States were one-practice 
beginnings: but since that time the struggle for better methods to 
influence farmers to change their practices has been going on. They 
have expressed themselves in different ways; unit farm demonstrations 
in Texas, diversified farming demonstrations in the South, farm- 
management demonstration farms in the TVA area, pasture-livestock 
forage programs in Nebraska, green pastures in the Northeast, bal- 
anced farming in Missouri, Kansas, North Carolina and many other 
States, and other organized and intensively pursued extension efforts. 

Regardless of the particular form, all of these and many more have 
been progressive efforts to get farmers to face up to the fact that 
conservation is a major problem which they have to attack simul- 
taneously with many others. 

But we bave not relied entirely on those things which we in extension 
could do alone. Recognizing the place of other organized efforts, 
extension has taken a very aggressive part in helping farmers to form 
soil conservation districts. in so doing, we recognized the value of 
having organized farmer leadership in attacking this important com- 
plex of problems. ‘This local leadership device is one which extension 
uses in practically all its program activities. In addition, extension 
appreciated that with such districts a mechanism was provided to 
obtain additional technical workers to help deal with conservation 
problems. 
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Extension workers have continued to work intimately with soil 
conservation district supervisors in practically all instances after 
district formulation. In many instances county agents serve as secre- 


taries to district boards of supervisors and work closely with them in 
developing and carrying out the district progran County agents’ 
reports indicate that last veal th v assisted district s {pervisors with 
the conservation educational program in 2,107 districts. Even closet 


and more intensive cooperation is justified and desirable 

In my own State of Olio extension has endeavored to make several 
approaches to conservation education In addition to incorporating 
the conservation element in all our work with farmers and with sou 
conservation districts, we have att ‘mpted to provide an overall 
measure of progress which a farmer could use, called in Ohio the Soil 
Productivity Balance. We have found this approach very effective 
in enabling farmers better to measure progress in maintaining a soil 
productivity balance, which includes conserving the soil and building 
up its productive capacity. 

We have been encouraging farmers, when they take their farm 
inventory every year, to at the same time take an invé ntory of the 
state of their land. This kind of an inventory looks upon the soil 
as a bank account in which the farmer puts nutrients into the soil 
through the application of fertilizer, 1 


{ ] m4 ‘> f 
» Or OOd rotations, use Of sol 


is 
conservation measures, and the like. In turn he takes out plant food 
nutrients through the crops he produces. This bank account can be 
depleted through erosion and improper cultural practices. He needs 


a depositor’s insurance, therefore, in the form of all the applicable 


conservation measures which are practicable and feasible for him to 


employ. Good farming gives him that insurance 
Grasslands, in their proper place, are a major contributor to 
conservation. It has been estimated that if all the grasslands east 


of the 97th meridian in the United States were improved to the extent 
practicable with the information available today, and if an additional 
70 million acres of abandoned idle and sul 


j 


South were converted to improved 7rass, we coul Carry 90) percent 


ymareinal cropland in the 


more animal units than we have today 
But merely converting land to grass or increasing the carrying 


- 2 } 1 l 1 
capacity of existing grasslands do not in themselves solve the problem 


There must be a balance betiween rrassland and other acreage uses, 
between erassiands and the type of livestock a particular Tarmer 
insists upon producing, his farm buildings and feed storage capacity, 
his local markets, and many other factor Hence, a perfectly good 


means otf conserving the soil may not be feasible on a given farm. 


{ 


This emphasizes the complexity of the individual farmer’s problems 
and the necessity for working out with him a conservation plan that 
complements his farm business plan lhe plan mav be a good plan 
for the soil, but if it doesn’t fit the farmer’s business needs, it is not 
likely to be carried out. 

Last December we obtained from State extension agronomists a 


report on the intensifie grassland improvement program the land- 


grant colleges and the Department of Agriculture are working on. 
5 eae nig aie ¢ 1 | | ae 

Chey indicated that 5¢ million acres Of grassiana had been Impro ed 
in the 36 States from which we received reports. The improved 


1 1 
vrasslands averaged carrying 1 animal unit per acre, while it took 


about 3 acres—or much more in some areas—of unimproved grassland 


3125—53 5 
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to carry an animal unit. They said about 130 million acres more 
co tld | easily be improved. That may be low, but it is an immediate 
voal which we have the research results to attain, and which is attain- 
able if we could put the concentrated educational effort into it. 

We in cooperative extension work know that there is a bi g job ahead 
in soil and water conservation. We must not only maintain the 
American living standards and our security and role in the world, but 
essenti: ily the cultivated and grassland we have now must provide 
for the likely 20 percent increase in our population by 1975. 

Farmers have met every such challenge and more by greater 
efficiency, better varieties, more fertilization, mechanization, soil 


improvement, and better farm management. Recent research and 
ani ly sis indicates that we could increase all farm production another 
60 to 75 percent if on all farms we could put together the best com- 
bination of known practices. Those estimates based on research 
results and production capacity studies by the Department of Agri- 
culture and our land-grant colleges are a tremendous challenge to 


thos of us in ec operative extension education work. 
vee a sige 
rhose challenges involve total production. We know conservation 


is tremendously in portant, but we are convinced it is a part of the 
total job. That job we feel is optimum sustained and _ profitable 
prod ection, msurng hich iarTm mcomes and better living. It is a 
: : 


ecalized job dealing with individual farm families in vastly different 


situations and within their abilities and desires for improvement as 
we can influence then 

Th re are two basic de tern inations that should cuide future con- 
servation programs. One is the approach that should be used. That 
is a top-policy decision. The other, after the best and most practical 
approach is set, is the speed with which we want to make progress. 


That is a qu stion of m« mney for the prac ‘tical and necessary rese arch, 
ervice and at icational work to do the job. 

We all together have baile real progress in inspiring and helping 
farmers increase efficiency and yields and in soil conservation. We 


not only have to maintain the progress that has been made, but are 
likely to find the remaining distance we must go more difficult both 
be« ause of th harder-to-con\ Wie people and the more difficult land 


problems concerned. Our extension-teaching methods studies have 
shown that getting the last 25 or more percent of farmers to adopt a 
riven pra tice is Ly far the hardest. 


The challenge for more concentrated localized action is especially 
‘ative extension service because of its tie to county 
he research and other forces of the land-grant 
leges, as well as to the Department of Agriculture. Extension has 
ad farmer and other working relationships in so many of the 
most v itally conce ‘hed with conservation. We are directing as 
1 of our resources and energies as seem feasible to assisting with 
conservation problems. We are seriously studying all our relation- 
ships, stamng needs and methods in the hope of better playing our 
proper part. 

Some of the more specific challenges we 7 e are the need to: 

1. Insure a sound economic base for the business of farming with 
special emphasis on the economic aspects of the conservation of re- 
sources on individual farms. 





2. Hasten the application of research findings to farm practice; 


shorten the lag between the laboratory and the farm. 





j 
i 
' 
i 
' 
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3. Bring to bear on every farm the most effective combination of 
practices which will increase the net income in a manner which is 
consistent with the objectives of resource conservation and desires 
of the farm family 

{. Bring adjustments in line with the current demand for food and 
fiber. 

5. Strengthen the program of soil and water conservation on the 
farm by insuring an economically sound program which will appeal 
to more farm families 

6. Insure the application of the conservation plan on a sustaining 
basis 

‘To meet those very large educational needs we must have all pos- 
sible I'¢ search and technical help irom our research and specialized 
agencies. With all of us working together to assist farm people the 
job can be done, and must be aone, 

Making a plan for the land is one thing. Fitting it properly into 
the farmer’s total business, leading him to make changes in his think- 
ing, and to make adjustments to put such a plan into effect on a per- 
manent basis, is another job felping farmers make sound conserva- 
tion a part of the total farm business operations is Extension’s big 
challenge and interest in soil and water conservation. 

The CHarmMan. We thank vou very much, Dr. Ferguson, for vour 


tatement You mention on page 6 the difficulty in re tting the last 
25 percent of the farmers to fall in line with anv specific practice. Are 
vou finding that anv easier as the vounger farmers come on? 

Nii FeRGI SON Detinitels | think Ni H ype, this is beeause the 
vounger farmers have had more experience in 4—H Club work, have 


had more contacts, more ol them are voentional aerti 
| think very definitely t! 


( ural students. 
at problem is not as difficult as it used to be 
n I started out in extension work 

he CHATRMAN. I would judge that would be the eas 


{ 
7 
Mr. Horven. Isit not true today that many of our vouneer farmers 


are graduates of agricultural colleges? 

Mr. Ferguson. A great many, Mr. Hoeven, ves \ great many 
ot our young farmers todav are raduates of either 4-vear courses or 
short courses So that proble m we used to talk about the last third 
that it was difficult to reach Now we talk about the 25 percent, and 
us time woes on that will diminish rather rapidly 

Mr. Harvey Is it not also true, Mr. Ferguson, that through the 


vears We have hot only learned mich more bwout proper extension 
methods, but also we have much better training for extension 1i¢zents 
and that thev are thereby able to do a much better job? 

Mr. Fieracuson. Yes, that is very true. Of course when extension 
started out it was almost an entirely new field There was not very 
much in the field of training —that is, educational training —for exten- 
sion workers. But in recent vears we have greatly stepped up the 
knowledge and know-how of how to train people to do edueational 
work on an informal basis. 

Our formal education preceded our informal education, and I think 
probably we laveed a little bit there for a few vears but now we have 
a pretty good body of subject matter in the field of educational train- 
ing for extension folks. 

Mr. Harvey. I do want to just say this. I think extension at the 
National, State and local levels through the years has come to fill a 
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very important niche in the life of the farmers of our country and the 
leaders of our Extension Service are to be complimented upon the very 
fine degree of confidence and support that they have so richly earned 
among the farmers 

\Ir. Horven \Ir. Ferguson, I certainly concur in everything that 
Mi Hat ey said and partie ularly as it pertams to the State of lowa. 


I am very much interested in that part of your statement found on 


page 6 when Vou say: 


Recent researc! lanal licates 1 vuld increase all farm production 
another 60 to 75 percent if all fart ve suld put together e best combination 
Or + 

| am one oj those who has been su esting for tl lone time that we 
should have a model soil-conservation farm in every county in the 
agricultural sect ms of this country a s would permit the farmers 
In at particular county to go out and see with their own eves just 
what soil conservation does for the land They listen to lectures and 
they are beneficial; but when they actually see something itn practice, 


it might bring those in the 25 percent cat ory Into line with the other 


75 percent who have already been convinced. What do you think 





abe such a proposal? 

Mir. Feravson. I think vou have a real point there m educational 
technique, Mr. Hoeven presume all of us react to what we see 
We act even more acutely to what we do And certaimly that kind 
of teaching, where vou can take someone and show him the thing 
actually in operation, Is Many, Many times as effective as a formal 
tall et us or a plece of literature 

Of course some people react differently from others, but IT think 
all of us, generally speaki react verv tavol bly to the opportunity 
ot n Sol I actt | nm operation We v7ecL a little keener 
concept i it ! remember e farmer in Ohio who used to go on 
tours with n d who always carried a steel tape in his pocket. 1 
was alwa interested in him because when we were on a farm and 
the: \ . omething he Vas interested 1n 1c wouid alwavs ret this 
tape out and he would make a few measurements on a new gadget 
he hy ( 

l think tha the type of thing that makes the thing vou are 
tallcir yr about here, Mir Hoe ren, very, very important People cdo 
res] | ) wh they se 

The ("HA MAN It is necessary fo! the Chan Lo leave to fulfill 
another engagement. I will ask Mr. Hoeven to take over at this time 

\Ir. Lover Mir. Fereuson, do vou think we could strengthen the 
program of soil and water conservation more rapidly if it was possible 
to liberal credits to farmers who are willine to engage in such 
practices? Is there a need for liberalization of credit for that purpose? 

Mir. Fees son. It would be purely a matter of opinion on my part, 
Mr. Lovre I do not know that w have anv studies which would 
n I 1 { 1 would O tudyvy made That question 
Intrig Mn ! do not thin | have the answer to it, and I am not 
sure that anv of us the answer to it 

Maybe this is the place where our experiment station people could 
ao iittle in stigation for us and find out ist what are some of 
thy ines that limit the application of conservation practices. My 
Pues would be that In some cases if Mev de credit: but | would not 
1 \ any evidence on that point 
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Mr. Poace. Mr. Ferguson, of course we have heard a lot of talk 
for a number of vears—-we heard some this morning—about the 
friction that arises in some places between the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Extension Service: or between the Extension Service 
and the PMA; or between the PMA and the Farmers Home and 
various agencies. 

I recognize that there has been some of that, although I think we 
tend to exaggerate it. Of course you have not been in vour present 
position long enough maybe to give us a fair appraisal of it, but vou 
have been in the extension work a long time. I just wonder whether 
vou think that is getting better or worse? 

Mr. Fereuson. I think it is getting better, Mr. Poage. As a 
matter of fact, | think if vou were to take a quantitative look at that 
situation, it is not too bad. 

Mr. Poacr. I am inclined to think it is much better than many 
people have wanted us to believe. 

Mr. Ferauson. I think that is right. In my own State of Ohio 
and maybe I should not speak here from the standpoint of my limited 
experience in one State—-I could not imagine any agencies working 
any better together than did the Extension Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, PMA and Farmers Home Administration. [| think they 
work closer together sometimes than departments on the campus 
work. You cannot eliminate people; and being peculiar, as sometimes 
we are, we do have personality conflicts and that sort of thing 

But I think for the most part the differences have been overexag- 
gerated, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. You pointed out, and I think correctly, that most of 
these differences have arisen as a result of a clash of personalities. | 
realize that that on its face might indicate the thing to do would be 
to separate these people and never let them come together. Ll wonder 
what you think about that? 

Mr. Frrauson. | think the other trend is much better. I think 
you had better get them closer together, because the closer together 
people are, the better they work together. 

Mr. Poaces. I think so, too. We once had these agencies scattered 
all over my town about a mile and a half from each other. They have 
found that, since they have gotten together, nobody has any horns and 
they are all sort of good folks, and they are all working together 
mighty well. Frankly I have no personal complaint whatsoever 

I think all of these agencies have worked together wonderfully well. 
I think after they have gotten together where they meet each other 
every day and recognized that this fellow was just another man work- 
ing for the same objectives, they have probably done even better than 
they did before. 

I just wondered if that was your viewpoint, too. 

Mr. Fercuson. Very definitely. I feel very strongly that agencies 
living together and working together can do a ——— amount of 


cooperative work. I think you have to work at it. That is, those 
things just do not happen spontaneously. haaie if you will pardon 
my reference to my own State, we set up operations which brought 
them together. That is, between the soil conservation people and the 


extension people at the State level, we had regular quarterly confer- 
ences and they were scheduled and kept. 
I think those conferences did a great deal, Mr. Poage, to ward off 
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to cause a little trouble out in a 


with each other We sat down and 


! Vwnere t may have peen be- 
ible. we sat down and tried to 


I » it out Usuallv those 
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a2 management office in a unit 
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r ol some otf these various agen- 


talk like an extension director 


now, in education work There 


ps orzanize a district for instance, 


ttle pride of parentage; and usu- 


there a work very closely with 
‘man, the more the folks want 


fereugon We are very happy 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1953 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford Hope (chairmar 
presiding 

Present: Re pres ntatives Hope (chairman), Andres 
Simpson, Dague, Lovre, Belcher, MeIntire, Wilhams, King, Harrison, 
Wampler, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, Polk, Thomp- 
son, and Jones. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. We will first 
hear this morning from Mr. Webb Embrey, of St. Jos : 
resenting the St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce. Will you come 
forward, Mr. Embrey 


ri ty 
blii, Hoeven, 


STATEMENT OF WEBB EMBREY, ST. JOSEPH CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mr. Emprey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam 
Webb Embrey, agricultural agent, St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce 
I represent the agricultural policy committee of that body before you 
today. 


We have a very particular interest in this problem affecting agricul- 
ture. We have had an active program for 10 vears. because we recog- 
nize that the welfare and prosperity of our city depends on the 
productivity of the agriculture and the trade territory. This program 


is of about 10 years’ duration. It is supported entirely by private 
funds contributed entirely by our businessmen because they consider 
it a business investment in the future of our town. 

We have a very realistic and selfish interest in this matter of 
conservation and the improvement of our soils because we recognize 
the soil as the greatest natural resource in our territory It is also 
the foundation of all of our various forms of agriculture 

ly adjacent to 


We are located in northwest Missouri immediat 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa: and we have had an opportunity to 


carefully observe the soil-conservation practices and programs carried 
on in that four-State area. As a result of these observations over a 


10-year period and a rather close study as to the results obtained by 
the various programs, we hav e reat hed some rat her specific ( oncl ISIONS. 

The paper that I have has some background material that I am 
going to quote from, from time to time. There are two rather general 
approaches being made in the area to the conservation problem 
They are outlined in detail in there, and I want to quote from it as I 
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vo along. Very briefly, one is the Federal agency approach being 
earried out by the Soil Conservation Service: and the educational 
approne h. or balan ed-farming approach, carried out by the Missouri 





OUD 
Both programs have done some excellent work. and they are 
0 progress in calling this conservation problem to the attention 
of the peop! 1 our urea. However, we think we can see some differ- 
ences in the results that are berns obtained; and, even more important, 
k we see some differences in the acceptance of that program 
among the people and we think there will be more important differ- 
ences as the program progresses 
CHAIRMAN. You are comparing the balanced-farming program 
in Missouri and the soil-conservation program? Is that what you 
ire compari 
Mir. Emarey. That is right. By far the most comprehensive and 
M LeSp ici approach is be Ing ma le by the Soil Conservation Service, 
United States De ment of Agriculture. This agency, under the 


] | » } » ° 
leacgership of D1 Hugh Bennett has done a tremendous job of selling 
conserva li and making our people conservation conscious. Che 
Sou ¢ servation Service developed from early United States De- 


pr riinent oj] Ler lture wor In erosion aca through the CCC 


camps, during the drought and depression vears. It developed the 
soils-district enabling laws and pushed this legislation through the 
m State legislative bodies 

Wit mta doubt S yi | C‘onservation Service person nel suppied the 
initiative, the leadership, and the ore inizational drive in de veloping 
the I ds of the Land and the Soil Conservation Supervisors’ 


\ssociation, which have done and are doimg much to further the 
interests of a nationwide soils-conservation program 
The Soil Conservation Service continues to supply the funds and 


personn ‘| for technical assistance, which is the lifeblood of the soils 


districts programs. In addition, the Soil Conservation Service car- 
ries much of the responsibility for research and educational work in 
a large number of States, because of the limited funds and work done 


by the land-grant colleges of those States 
In spite of the tremendous promotional work of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, this agency has several limitations in ee ng the job done 
on the land. First, it is a nation-wide, Federal ageney and suffers 
from the inflexibilities of all creat saaias icracles. “Polje vmaking at 
the national level sometimes fails to appreciate the local variations 
and differences in soils, topography, and — Methods, tech- 
niques, and recommendations are determined by someone so far re- 
moved from local conditions and people that the recommendations 
faulty and the program unacceptable to the people involved. 
This criticism is not peculiar to the Soil Concervation Service, but 
ipplies t 0 oo straight-line authority, Federal, or so-called “action 


are often 


agencies’ of Government. If I were to take the time to discuss the 
program of the Corps of Engineers, I could really give you some 
information along that line. The tremendous drive toward promo- 


tion, self-perpetuation, appropriations, and due credit preclude any 
material changes from these characteristics. 

\ second limitation of a Federal agency is that it must necessarily 
reflect the political philosophy of the party currently in power, in 
order to be assured of appropriations to continue operations. This 
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makes it necessary for top administrative officers to spend much time 
in the field of politics and public relations, and takes them away from 
the actual job at hand. Aside from the actual time lost, this diversion 
of interests is often reflected in policy decisions 

As an illustration, the Soil Conservation Service program was 
developed during the period when the = oe ite governmental 


influence was toward direct aid to agricultu rlv erosion control 
and conservation efforts were designed as kia ‘programs to bolster 
the agricultural income, during a time of economic depression. A 


great deal of the early publicity and educational effort was designed to 
convince the public that all people had a financial responsibility for 
conservation, in order to justify the use of publie funds. With the 
change from depression to World War II. the subsidy philosophy was 
continued and justified on the aad of a rapidly expanding food 
production to “win the war and write the peace.”’ 

After the World War, the philosophy turned toward postwar recon- 
struction with the emphasis still on public spending for conservation, 
in the interests of national welfare. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Embrey, will you suspend just a moment 
Some of the members have come in since you began. I just want to 
say to the members who have come in that the witness is Mr. Webb 
Embrey, of St. Joseph, the agricultural representative of the St 
Joseph Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Emprey. Unfortunately, or fortunately—depending on the 
viewpoint-—a great many farmers have become convinced that the 
ne is a national one and that the job can only be done with 
Federal aid and assistance. 

Mr. Poace. Do vou think that there is a national responsibility in 
that connection or not? 

Mr. Emprey. I think there is not. I will get to that in a minute. 
I could elaborate, but I think I will do it later, if you will allow me, 
Mr. Poage. 

The Soil Conservation Service continues to emphasize the problem 
as a national responsibility of all the people. They have consistently 
worked for increased appropriations in order to prov ide free technical 
service for farmers doing conservation work. ‘They have, in many 
cases, adapted recommendations and specifications to fit the abilities 
of farmers using their own equipment in order to perpetuate the illusion 
of low costs to the individual. Incidentally, this is a direct reversal of 
the policy of the old CCC days, demonstrational work, when the 
Government paid most of the costs. 

They have actively and persistently organized local soil districts for 
the purpose of receiving Federal aid and assistance. One of the most 
popular arguments in organizing the local district was that it would 
enable farmers to receive Federal aid and assistance without cost to 
themselves. Of course this is a bureaucratic fallacy, but it tends to 
perpetuate the philosophy that farmers must rely on Government aid 
and assistance in order to do conservation work. 

A third characteristic and weakness of the Federal ageney ap- 
proach—and in the eyes of the American farmer it probably is an 
objection rather than a limitation—is the tendency to depend on 
regulations and laws or compulsion as a tool to get the job done if other 
methods prove ineffective. This tool has been kept well in the back- 
ground; it has not been used in our area to my knowledge. Many 
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The third one we have already covered is that the recommendations 
and specifications on erosion control work were either unadapted or 
inadequate because cood terraces do not break over in heavy rains, 
and properly designed and constructed grass waterways do not wash 
out. We have hundreds of them in our area in Missouri that have 
been there for 8 to 10 vears and are still functioning. Some members 
of this committee, I believe, have been there and have seen them. 

Fourth, of course, is the subject of public welfare philosophy, which 
is evident from the prevailing opinion that soil conservation practices 
could not be economically justified. Since this survey was conducted 
in counties where the Federal program had been in effect from 5 to 
9 vears—none less than 5 yvears—-farm families should have been 
reasonably well acquainted with it. Only 14 percent of the families 
in that area surveved had attempted to cooperate in any way or had 
signed up farm plans 

Only 11 percent of these, or about 1.5 percent of the total farm 
families living within the area surveyed, were carrying out an effective 
program as planned-——and by that they meant they had reduced erosion 
to 5 tons per acre annual loss, which was the criterion that the Soil 
Conservation Service set up as an acceptable job of soil conservation 
for the basis of the survey. 

We think that indicates a rather limited acceptance of the program ; 
and under this Federal philosophy approach, the only logical answer 
would appear to be either one of greater subsidies or compulsion, or 
some combination of the two to get a more effective job done. 

If we examine the proposed programs and appropriation requests of 
the Federal agencies and their supporters, we must conclude that they, 
too, have so decided. The Young plan being presented as a flood-con- 
trol plan to the Department of Agriculture, the requests for increased 
appropriations; and the recent attempt to take over PMA payments, 
we think, are evidences of this type of thinking. 

A second approach that is being made in our territory is on a some- 
what different philosophy. It has been rather limited because of the 
funds and leadership. Only a few States have given serious considera- 
tion to this approach with Missouri, under leadership of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, being probably the outstanding example. The 
approach is through educational methods alone, with the principal 
responsibility left with the landowner and operator. 

Dean Miller was one of the early pioneers of conservation work. He 
was doing it before the Federal programs came out. He was a con- 
sultant when the first station was set up at Bethany, one of the first 
in the country, and worked with them, and has through the years. 
Deans Trobridge and Longwell continued their interest in conservation 
and had all the members of the college working on conservation prob- 
lems. Dr. Albrecht, one of the outstanding soils men in the country, 
developed a complete soil test and a system of complete soil analysis 
and fertility replacement. Professor Wooley and Marion Clark de- 
veloped certain engineering tables and specifications that fit Missouri 
conditions, not conditions all over the United States. 

Gentlemen, the result of this thing was the Missouri balanced 
farm plan. The things I have just said are more than an attempt to 
give due credit. It is a statement of fact that conservation work 
other than that done by the Federal agencies has been and is being 
done. It is being done under local leadership of the land-grant colleges 
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and with State funds, assisted by grants-in-aid Federal funds. The 
quality and scope of the work done in Missouri through the balanced 
farm approach will equal or exceed that of any of the Federal agencies 
in our area to date. 

I would like to call your attention to a table on page 6 which was 
taken from the annual reports of 1951 of the PMA, Extension Service, 
and the SCS annual reports. Of 22 counties in northwest Missouri, 
15 have balanced farm associations; 9 have soil districts; 2 of them 
have both. That is the reason why it does not total 24. 

In the left-hand column in the 15 balanced farm counties, the first 
column is the PMA reports of the amount of limestone, for instance, 
in No. 1 that they reported they had made a payment on. The second 
column is a total of the tons of limestone as reported by the Extension 
agents in that county used for the year. And in the SCS counties, the 
third column again, the PMA reports—and those are all county average 
figures. For some reason we were unable to get the lime report made 
by the SCS technicians by counties. 

You wil notice the 10 items and you will notice the figures. I 
think that two things are significant. The first one is that the bal- 
anced farm counties far excel the district counties in the permanent 
practices which require heavy cash investment; and the second one 
was that the work done above that amount subsidized by PMA was 
much greater in the balanced farming counties. We think both 
points clearly reflect some differences in the think ny o f farm people 
as a result of the differences in approach to the problem. 

Mr. Poacr. What about these counties as to the fertility of the 
soil? I do not know your country well enough; but I do know, of 
course, that in a county where you have fertile soil and prosperous 
people vou will find them spending more on these practices, just like 
vou would find them spending more money on any practice. 

Mr. Emprey. They are reasonably comparable. I would have to 
have a map to show you. They are not blocked out. We have got 
northwest Missouri, 22 counties solid; and over here will be a Soil 
Conservation Service county and this will be a balanced farming 
county. They just jump around. I would say that they are compa- 
rable. We think that they are. 

Mr. Poacs. You mean that part of northwest Missouri is in soil 
conservation districis and part of northwest Missouri is not in any 
soil conservation district. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Emprey. That is right. Iam only comparing the 22 counties 
in northwest Missouri. We think they are very comparable. 

Mr. Poaas. These are all in northwest Missouri? None of these 
are in southwest? 

Mr. Emprey. No, that is right. They are all northwest Missouri 
counties. 

Mr. McInvire. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there for 
clarification. In these 15 counties of balanced f: arming associations, 
there is no overlapping in those counties with soil conservation dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. Emprey. Two counties have both; ves. Balanced farming is 
more than just soil conservation; it is a complete system of farm man- 
agement, family living, ¢ which conservation is a part. Actually 
it is a system ‘developed | yy the farm family to provide maximum 
returns with available labor resources and equipment. 
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\ change in thinking, or somewhat different leadership, could make 
the districts’ program one of the most constructive forces in the field 
of COnSservatlion. 


Clearly, then, we think an examination of the Soil Conservation 


Service program is in order. If we are to avoid confusion, conflicts 
and eventual failure, we must choose one road and rededicate our 
energies toward the common goal. If the goal is conservation of the 
soil in the interests of national welfare to protect the common good, 


then we might well take one program. But if it is conservation along 
with the preservation of individual freedoms and initiative, we 
certainly will take another 

The Federal program has had a 15-year trial. They have done 


some excellent work and have many accomplishments. However, 


some of the limitations that we have outlined above have appeared in 
our era, and we do not think the program is making the progress that 
we might logically expect. Even more important, the end products 
of this program may be inconsistent with our philosophy of 
povernme nt 

The COUCRLME mal approac h hi us been tried « on a more limited scale. 
It, too, has ‘i imitations in that it is not so well adapted to nationwide 
action : rograms. It may be slower in the initial stages and it certainly 


would require additional educational effort. 


However, il is sound in priz Cc iple and stric tly 1 accord with our 
great traditions and developments in this free cases where it has 
been tried inourera. Theresults have been equally great or greater 


we think greater—and we think it has a much brighter future because 
our people understand that they are doing it for their benefit, not for 
the next veneration, not for somebod v else, not for the country they 
are doing it to make money. 

Gentlemen, with that background, which pretty well outlines our 
reasons for the specific recommendations we would like to make, we 
have four recommendations for your consideration, and they are on 
page 4 of that little bulletin. 

No. 1: We recommend the allocation of all Federal funds for soil 
conservation research activities as grants-in-aid, earmarked funds, 
through the land-grant colleges of the respec tive States. We feel 
that many years of experience by those institutions have proven be- 
yond a doubt that they are the best qualified to carry out a compre- 
hensive research program that will meet the needs of their people. 
The research work in the past has been done efficiently; it has been done 
economically; and, even more important, it has been of a practical 
nature, acceptable to the people for whom it was designed. 

No. 2: We recommend the transfer of all county and State per- 
sonnel of the Soil Conservation Service to the extension services of 
land-grant colleges, with funds for their salaries authorized as grant- 
in-aid, earmarked funds for those institutions. We regret that this 
recommendation will appear as a setback by some to an agency who 
has done some 200d work 

However, soil conservation alone is not the goal to which we are 
striving. Soil conservation must be integrated into a sound system 
of management, including crop, livestock, and all other phases of farm 
operations and family living, if we are to have a continued and pros- 
perous agriculture. 

It is only reasonable that if we are to avoid confusion, duplication 
in effort, duplication of cost, all educational work of farm people must 
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be tied to the research of the land-grant colleges and coordinated 
through the Extension Service. That is, unless vou are willing to set 
up an entirely new and separate Extension Service to duplicate those 
services. 

This has been tried and proven. It is a successful method in our 
country now for many vears. 

No. 3. We recommend that you retain the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service staff, or parts thereof, at the Washington level as coordinating 
unit of the Department of Agriculture, at the same level and on the 
same basis as the United States Extension Service. This recommenda- 
tion may appear inconsistent to you with the two above, but our 
thinking is this. We cannot afford now to eliminate the experience 
and leadership of the past 15 vears until the land-grant colleges 
will and can develop a2 program that meets the needs of the people in 
their States. 

Very frankly, many of them have been very negligent in that respect. 
They have simply sat by and let the Federal program carry the load 
over these years. They will need help and they will need guidance 
to develop adequate conservation programs, but it can be done that 
way; it has been done that way in Missouri. We think the advan- 
tages are those pointed out in the previous testimony. 

No. 4: We recommend that the PMA program be reorganized so 
that the agricultural conservation program payments serve as incen- 
tives for educational and demonstrational purposes, rather than as 
subsidy payments in the interest of public welfare. Frankly we do not 
know exactly how to do that job, but we think certain basic principles 
must be recognized. 

Kirst, the practices should be approved as a part of an overall plan 
of farm improvements. They should meet the minimum specifica- 
tions of the land-grant colleges of the State in which they are used. 
The administration should be in the hands of local, State, and county 
committees, with funds assigned on a grant-in-aid basis to the respec- 
tive States and counties. 

We feel that the above recommendations would eliminate none of 
the help now available to farm people on conservation work, and that 
is important. We think they would bring about substantial econo- 
mies in the overall conservation program. ‘They would eliminate 
much of the confusion and duplication that now exists in our area and 
in many other areas of our State. They would put conservation on a 
sound basis in the American tradition, and would utilize the tremen- 
Jous initiative and resourcefulness of our people toward a common 
goal. 

We think they would eliminate some of the present emphasis on 
subsidies and compulsion. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my statement. Thank you. J will be 
glad to answer any questions. 

The CHarrMAN. We thank you very much, Mr. Embrey. Are there 
any questions? 

Mr. Tuompson. Are you in a soil conservation district in your area? 

Mr. Emprey. We have both adjoining our town, St. Joseph, Mo., 
which is in Buchanan County. It does not have a district. De Kalb 
County is on one side, and Clinton County is on the other, and they do 
have districts. 

Mr. Tuompson. You have seen it work both ways? 
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the city folks and to the people on the farm 

A sixth item 1 rorht he that we are needing a medium-term ere 
arrangement for major farm overhaul jobs suc s turnin: O 
cotton land WitLoO | LOC] either peel or catth : | tl it connect I 
I would like to OES at here a ma to horrow nN Cy 1% 
eha J ( er | 3s | min methods i t th et ally rec is 7 ( 
program that hy vill not have to start repaving on th prine pal 
until iye been tO ree » Thre oehts ol his CONSCEVAatION Program 

In other words, give him a moratorium on principal of 2 or 3 veas 
more or less We de have bank loar ?% ado have farm pureuas 
loans, runnin » to 33 vears, 1 believe. But the Sa gap o1 
medium-term loans for conservation programs 

On Umber s Cl vhen the soil-conservation dis Wt pro 2m first 
Ssvarbesr and for a2 number of vears, we msist t that farmers sig L}) 
for a con bas plan In other wo Ss. We aske them to oa 
| tle t tiysat they Wore rea ly to mon t} t ) That 
seared a nye yt farmers initial hut th last ve; ‘ a | lf wre 
ha proacne L ¢ a erad i! us thro i] if ! ment 
and thet ’ mine and then into the bast 

I am ppv to tel ou genticmen that we are mal Yr oreat sti cs 
and much fast | ) ss on that gradual approach 

\ mn wht ma he last otn tems Thou hy { ru 
hs hye { my yet oft the ipervisors. commiussione! nd a 7 
( the soil-cor i on districts of Ame ! | \ 
( diel } ) nn th | \\ 1 | j ) | } La ¢ 
CO! Ol { yin { na thy weOD!) ! ! | vnd ! 
natio li @ m'1n ¢ ado \ ! ) po ! es ro 
evel yil-consel yd pel ( y more ively a 
th, ; ven 

Wi Deer that oO! n tt land « \) ( ad tb 
peop t Amet on he p ol Ame ! 
that problem And th ou-conservation dist ! reations « 
thie pcop then \ we b ve tl Villi anaaed nN 
these districts the yb will vet dol It it] cle reine rar 
dominattol na wil] et done w woul fom ( | 

a me Dp tire ple themselves 
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If any of you gentlemen have any questions to ask, I will be happy 
to answer them. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. I 
might say by way of enlightenment to the committee, Mr. Davis is 
a neighbor and constituent of mine and was the first one to start edu- 
cating me along the lines of soil conservation. The education that 
you gave me, Mr. Davis, was very successful. You spoke of having 
a broad educational program in mind. Of course, as you know, I 
have been trying to do some of that myself. Can you elaborate a 
little bit on just how to go about it? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Thompson, acutally there is more than an educa- 
tional program involved. The educational program creates the desire 
to do the work, but the desire alone is not enovgh. The farmer not 
only needs the desire, which is created by the educational program, 
but because land is individual—almost every acre is an individual 
just like human beings are, and just like human beings need technical 
assistance, medical assistance, to diagnose their ills, it is the Soil Con- 
servation Service that diagnoses the ills of the land. 

In that connection I hope none of you ever think that the Soil Con- 
servation Service just goes out on a man’s land and says, ‘‘We ought 
to do this because that is what the land needs,” because they do not. 
They v9 Out On the land with the man, and they plan not only what 
the land itself needs, but they plan it in accordance with the farm pro- 
gram of the farmer himself 

These farm plans are joint enterprises, with the technical assistance 
of the Soil Conservation Service and the farmer or the rancher himself 
and the soil-conservation district. In fact, the plan is agreed to by 
the district and the farmer himself—not the Soil Conservation 
Service 

Mr. Hitt (temporarily presiding). Any other questions? 

Mr. Poaar. Mr. Davis, | do not want to impose upon you because 
of my inadvertent absence a moment ago when I was called out to the 
telephone. The witness who just pre ‘ceded you, however, left some 
impressions that to me were quite erroneous. I just wondered if you 
as one who is familiar with the activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service districts have the same idea? 

He intimated—in fact, I think he said—that the Soil Conservation 
Service districts were controlled out of Washington. You have never 
worked with the Federal Government, | do not believe? 

Mr. Davis. For the Federal Government? 

Mr. PoaGcs. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; [ am a simon-pure amateur. 

Mr. PoaGr. You are not on any Federal payroll now? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacre. Never io been? 

Mr. Davis. No, si 

Mr. PoaGce. You i. own some substantial real- estate holdings in 
several different parts of the Southwest, do vou not? 

Mr. Davis. I am a cooperator with five different soil-conservation 
districts. 

Mr. Poacsr. You are cooperating wherever you have farming oper- 
ations? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You have done that because you have thought that 
it was to your advantage, have you not? 
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Mr. Davis. It has proven to my advantage 

Mr. Poacr. You did not do it entirely unselfishly or because any- 
body persuaded you that it was simply some good socialistic idea, 
did you? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir 

Mr. Poacr. | believe the witness who preceded you intimated 
that this program was pretty rank socialism, this matter of cooperat- 
ing with these districts. You did not go into it as a Socialist, did you? 

Mr. Davis. No; 1 certainly did not 

Mr. Poacr. You have not found it to be socialistic, have you? 

Mr. Davis. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. Poacr. You have felt that it was good business for you as a 
substantial farmer and livestock producer to be in the soil-conserva- 
tion districts, have you? 

Mr. Davis. I have increased my beef production per 100 cows at 
my home place at League City from 15,000 pounds of beef per 100 
cows —which is a 50-percent calf crop of 300-pound calves—to better 
than a 90-percent calf crop of 500-pound calves, making 45,000 pounds 
of beef, as against 15,000 pounds. 

Could | make an observation? I have heard soil-conservation 
districts argued pro and con all up and down the United States; and 
the only places | have ever heard any anti-soil-conservation-district 
criticisms are in those parts of the country not vet in soil-conservation 
districts. In other words, ask the man who owns one. When you 
get in them and when you get to working with them, you do not 
worry about this socialism because there is no such thing as socialism 
in this. 

Mr. Poacre. Now I want to go a little further about this planning. 
I understood the witness who preceded you to suggest that the soil- 
conservation districts forced upon a great many farmers plans that 
they did not want. I am a member of a soil-conservation district. 
In fact, | am a cooperator in two soil-conservation districts in Texas. 

In the case of the planning in each of those cases, although I am 
not home very much of the time, in each of those cases before any- 
thing was done in the way of planning they took me on to the farm. 
They would not sit in my office and plan it. | have an office in the 
city of Waco. Iam one of these town farmers. But they would not 
sit in my office and do that planning. They said, ‘‘No, we have got 
to go out and look at this and vou have got to go with us to look at it.”’ 

Mr. Davis. They walked my legs off, too 

Mr. Poaaesr. I had to go on the farm and had to look at the sugges- 
tions they made—and some of them I did not like—-and we worked it 


out so that before LI signed anything I was in agreement with it. | 
thought that it would be helpful, and I still think that it is working out 
successfully. Is that or is that not the common ordinary practice of 


soil-conservation districts, to require that the landowner and the op- 
erator be consulted and advise with the technicians upon working out 
the plan? 

Mr. Davis. That is exactly right. They did that with me in five 
different instances. And another thing about this plan: Some of 
these plans that I developed eight or more vears ago, we have changed 
things since then and they are flexible. We changed things to meet 
changing conditions. In everyone of my own instances, which covers 
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erations, | worked out the plan with the technical as- 
ound up being my plan, but they helped me make the 

( ) Oo V¢ 

} a familiar h oil-conservation cistriets all 
mn Do 0 now of anv area in is country 1n which 
eu he soil-conservation districts to prepar plans 

rut consultation with the landowner or the operator and to im- 
pla ip he land? 

\I ) \ ol « se no That is not the program. 

Po i is th program as | understood it from the pre- 
* 
\Ir. Jones. Id ot think this map is quit ip to date. At least 
mv two countie 1 the ~ Bootheel” where the Re resentative ol the 
Oth Dist t lives do have soil-conservation districts and | think 
! a three other counties in that district that have them [ think 
th 1 conse! i mis on the inerease in Missouri 

| niort natel W have had Ole Opposition there which has been 

Veryv active But | want to sav that this representative has worked 
S ple and we have carried on a fine work down there 

My. Davis. This map is as of last July 

\Ir. Poa Going a little further than what we have done and 
lookine to the future of soil conservation, do vou feel that there is a 
The | fo DOSsIbI\ de ‘oping som. change in oul techniques of handling 
up I floods and hn changem hy em yhasis iron the ‘ontrol ol 

floods after thev have originated to the prevention of those 
loo _ 

Mir. Davis. Very definitely I think we have been handicapped in 
ree it vears bv lack of flexibility in our laws on this flood-control work 
i think bill such as the on vou introduced and that which Mr. Hope 

itroduced will go far to bring about this flood prevention Versus 
flood control 

misunderstand me Work on the land is not rong to cure 
very major flood, but it can stop a lot of the wate I do not think 
vou are Oo to get a flood-control measure unless you first go to a 
flood-p \ on mensure on the land at the forks of the creek where 
tii \ falls 

Mir. Poa We ha spent a lot of money on flood control with 
Vel little flood prevention being carried on. Over the past 10 vears 
1 thi W have ave raged about S600 mall ha year on flood control: 
and a substantial part of that flood-control expendit we has been 


‘ 


made, or at least a considera le portion, for th , protec ion of SOC of 


the cities of \lissou 3 That Was every dollar of il Federal money, 
was 1 not? 

Mr. Day [ beh so 

Nir Porc ! That Was a program which the Federal Goverment 
caurect d without any loc al advis rs whatsoever, the Arm) ehngmeers 
being the directing agency It struck me as rather remarkable that 
the gent 2 mm St. Joseph felt so keenly that it was rank socialism 
r th Kederal Governinent to assist districts m cavuirTving on a pro- 
oram of conservation on the farms, and did not see fit to raise his 
voice against the program of flood control on the Missouri River paid 


for 100 percent by the United States Government. Did you observe 


that situation in his remarks? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, at several points 
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Mr. Poaai | do not want to contn e tO PW Nast test neo 
put | do think we Oo ioht to proceed WV th ( food-preventio 
programs to the upper 1 o1OnN OT OUT ns 

Nii DAVIS \\ have ot to doit Mh oO question o it 

Mr. Poac We ild vou sav that iat Ler wy ti weoDp! 
who liv in the cities as well as for t ple who live on t! farms? 

Vir Davis Absolut ly. 

Mr. Poacr. What would vou ss ibout tl thilosophy that tl! 
only responsibility for soil conservation falls upon the owner of th 
farm and pon no one else? | beheve that rtrile ) \ is ¢ a l 
here atiew moments ago Do vou accept that poilosopty F 

Me. Davis. No, sit, I do not it as lo as | have children 
probably oF ‘and ‘hild en befor too lone Wi na an respon ibil oO 

\ tl land of Ag rl 

\ Q ( | \ it} Vo Nn that la tl ( | 1 Oo 
have a responsibility to maintain and to | ind do ) ib! roduc 
tive land Ik ATIC tur But wha about tho Ol S who : living 
from. d to dav? What out tho OL us WHO he ¢ lf | 
told . While ago | am a tow farmer \\ ! ro \ 

pon the lakes ind some of our strea 
of those lakes, even after a lone drouth ie So rv { 

Thé full but not of water They are prett \ full li Wo 
ou tl \ in a ( © eit I am tall abe { 
neratiol [ am not Iking about futu on Can 

Wain our ¢ t Cll hie \ ( ry } | no ~ 
nd wa } 

Mr. Davis. Of OUTS net. We have rot to keep that top soil 
which winds up as silt in these reservoirs ba m the land; and this 
soll-col val } progran is uso a Wate ( on ( n 
be se vou ¢ t clive the two 

\ir. Poacr. Are the people of Houston—you | mewhere down 
ClOS » that o t cit i! tly interested ! t} so] 
“W I 11 sO thr 1) rreaches of thie i} tV a B 0 
than letting it be eroded and come down tho | destroy 
their sources of water? 

Mr. Davis. Very decidedly, and that is true of every town I know of. 

Mr. Poaat Do vou feel, then, that the farmer how possibly ZOU 
miles upstream from Houston should bear all of the cost of a program 
vhich is absolutelv essential to the city of Houston 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; it is just as much the responsibility of tl 
well poss bly more citv foll to keep that water 1 re and pientilul 
as it is the farmer on whose land the rain initially falls 

mn) 


Mr POAGI 


whole plea on the proposition that unless he could poimt to actual 


he r( ntleman from St Joseph seemed to predicate his 


monetary profits to the farmer the program was bad He felt that all 
the money should all be put up by the farmer, basing it simply upon 
that monetary proposition (re there not actually greater opportuni- 
ties to save money through intelligent soil conservation for the people 
of our cities than there are for the people that occ a the farms them- 
selves? 

Mr. Davis. Very definitely 

Mr. Poacs. Our cities are spending many times more in trying to 
provide for their public utilities than our farms are bringing in; are 
they not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Kine. I came in late and therefore I may be repeating. I 
understand that you are a cooperator and that certain practices 
‘Xist On your own properties 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. What are the principal practices for which the 


Government pays you? 
Mir. Davis. The practices for which the Government pays me? 

Mr. Kine. Yes 

Nir. Davis. I was talking more about the soil conservation district 
program rather than the agricultural conservation payments program. 

Mix. Kine. You do not participate in the agricultural payments? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Ido. As I told the committee, I am a cooperator 
with five different soil conservation districts. In the past I guess I 
have gotten money for everything 

\ir. Kine. What do you produce? 

Mr. Davis. At my home place I produce beef. At my Waco place 
I produce beef. In east Texas I produce timber. In west Texas | 
produce beef, cotton, small grain, and feed stock. 

Mr. King. Does the Government help you buy your lime? 

lr. Davis. We do not use lime. The Government does give some 
assistance with superphosphate. 

Mr. Kine. Do you think the Government should buy you any part 
of your fertilizer at all? 

Mr. Davis. Me personally? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir 

Mr. Kina. Is that not provided in this overall program? 

Mr. Davis. That is provided in the ACP part of it. 1 believe that 
the Federal Government should do for the farmer what the farmer 
cannot do for himself. 

Mr. Kine. You say that your cooperation with this program has 
increased the efficiency of yvour own operations? 

Mr. Davis Very decidedly. 

Mr. King. Has that come about through just technical assistance, 


apart from the cash that vou received in the program? 


Mir. Davis. I would sav 90 vercent. The fact of the business is 
never predicate my farming operations on how much ACP money 
I predicat fart much ACP 1 vi 
will get. If in the normal course of my farming operations—which 
| t1 to make vood ftarmin operations there Is some rg money, ] 
try to get it If there is not, | just go ahead and do it anvhow. I think 


most farmers in the country feel much that same wav. 

Mr. Kine. The watershed problem, of course, is different from the 
actual crop prod ietion problem, and | am thinking of the whole over- 
all Government assistance program. But in the production of crops, 
do you think that the Federal Government should help in any way 
with cash? 

Mr. Davis. In the production of crops should the Federal Govern- 
ment help in any way with cash? I would not know how to answer 


that question as it is phrased . 
Mr. Kine. In your soil conservation district there are certain prac- 
tices approved for which you can receive money. Those practices 


are generally set up by your own committees. 
Mr. Davis. No, sir, they are set up by the ACP committee 
That is not the soil conservation district board of supervisors. 
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Mr. Kine. Are you speaking of strictly one rather than both of 
them? ; 

Mr. Davis My prime interest 1s in soil conservation districts. 

Mr. Kine. You are not in any way trying to justify the program, 
then, that I am trving to point Out Is a Government payment for 
practices in connection with production? . 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe | can answer it pul just that wav, Mr 
King. I do believe that there is a good deal of justification for ACP 
payments on change of land use. For instance, in the Southeast 
where they have taken some of that wornout cotton land and are 
making it pasture land and livestock land—either beef o1 dairy cattle 
the farmer runs into a terrific cost. It costs $40 or more per acre to 
do that job, and the small farmer cannot afford it. 

Mr. Kina. You agree, do you not, that we have a big surplus today 
of food production in this country ? 

Mr. Davis. Not entirely. 

Mr. Kine. You agree that the Government has had to buy 
of foodstuffs in an attempt to support the markets? 

Mr. Davis. Surely, the Government has bought a lot of stuff. 

Mr. Kinc. Do you know of any soil conserving practice that is 
any better than abandonment and le'ting land grow up in weeds? 

Mr. Davis. Just any one of them is better 

Mr. King. Can you explain to me how you can control and hold 
the soil any better than by abandonment and letting the land grow 
up in weeds? 


a lot 


Mr. Davis. Sure. There are lots better wavs than that. And 
besides that, weeds do not pay any money. You cannot live off 
weeds 


Mr. Kine. You want to keep the land in production with profit- 
making operations? 

Mr. Davis. That is what I am in the business for 

Mr. Kina. But still we have too much of the operation going on in 
this country today. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think so, Mr. King. We may have a surplus 
at a price. But at a price, I do not believe as long as there are 
hungry people in this world you can ever say any nation has too much 
food. 

Mr. Kine. In any sort of a system short of socialism, how are you 
going to reculate price except through the balance of supply and 
demand? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know how you can regulate price. I know 
that is a very complicated subject. But one of the things that makes 
me an enthusiast for this soil conservation district work is that it 
makes for more efficient farming; it makes for lower costs of production 
and the farmers who are doing a good job of soil conservation work are 
not the ones that are going to be hit nearly as hard as the poor farmers 
who just are not doing the job they ought to be doing in the way of 
good farming. 

I think this soil conservation district work is one of the big answers 
to the farmer’s problem in that it shows him how to reduce his pro- 
duction costs. Even in the thirties when we were talking about 
surpluses, at the same time we had breadlines. 

Mr. Kine. You are speaking of education, whereas | am trying to 
emphasize the cash angle—payments for doing centile that the 
farmer should as a businessman do for himself. The educational 
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pro m has improved the efficiency of individual farmers, and | 
! object to the e1 ee] bein oD the Federal P yroll and 
( ) iW hh tt t special LSSISI ce 
ut when the Government ceoes to pavine oul cash for the practic 
nevle individual farms where they affect nothing but that 
: ms to n that the Governemnt is going beyond 
nable limit 1 the stimulation of production which we do not 
Davi Ll have the results of the questionnaire right down the 
at you are thinking, Mr. King; that was also dreamed ip and 
pi: | by t national association, with no assistance at all from any 
br | 9 ( 

\] IL TN( What national association? 

Mr. D The National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tric One of the questions there is: ‘“‘Do you believe that farmers 
ri rs should continue to receive payments for soil conservation 
practices ‘| ut enly to the supervisors of the soi! conservation 
dist Would it be of interest to pass this around? 

Kao What is the answer to that question? 

\ir. Davis. There were 3,308 of them that said “Yes,’’ and 1,823 
Said No but when you come to the next question: “In the event 
that Congress continues to make appropriations for financial assistance 
to farmers and ranchers | Curl 2 oul soil conservation practices, 
should such payments be made ouly for permanent-type practices?” 


there we have 4,270 ves’s for permanent-type practices only, and 955 
no’s uch gives you a prettv good idea of what the seil conservation 


district supervisors of the country feel about how ACP should be 


Mr. Kine. | judge from that that they definitely want to change the 


practices as they have in the past existed? 
M Davi Yes, su 
Vir. King. To get away from this cash payment to the farmers fo1 


Mr. Davis. That right These permanent-type practices are 
mie lv b iV OL chance of |: qd use, terraces and sodded waterways; 
anid as Is: Liki old abandoned cotton land in the South and 
tur Into LiveslockK production that sort of thing. 

\] i if | understood rreet] the pe ’ | mo he 

i] LING. IT it understood correctly, the personnel voting on the 
questionnatre, the fact that 1 had 1,800 votes against it from those 


ou 
fellows who have participated in the program is a strong indictment 


against the program as it has existed in the past. 


Mr. Davis. No, we had 4,270 votes for permanent-type practices 
onl Chat is even stronger. 

Mr. King. I see the point. But vour first question did not single 
out permanent-tvpe pie etic a. did it? 


Mr. Davis. No, it asked in principle If you will look at the geo- 
graphical breakdown on this, vou will see that there is quite a story 


about that In oti words, the parts of the country that have the 
most troubles economically are those that like ACP programs the 
least. For instance, on the Pacific coast, those 5 States plus Hawaii 
and Alaska voted 284 against any form of ACP to 221 in favor. 


! 1] 


You uppel Nis ISSIPpl Valley llinois, Indiana, Lowa, up in there 
voted 638 against any form of ACP to 511 infavor. Economics enters 
into it and the farmers’ bank accounts. 

Mr. King. Yes, but do you know what you are asking farmers there 





Wits. 
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in that case is wheth ror not they favor a program from which the 
can get cash? 

r. Davis. That is right 
r IK IN¢ When vou have even 25 percent of the n voting avamst a 


program that offers them cold cash for nothing. 1 a terrible indict- 


ment of the program If the program were logically sound. vou should 


evS percent o! them vot rintavor ol it 
Vir. Davis. Mi Kine I do not believe vou could vet 98 percent f 
the farmers to agree that today is Thursda’ hese farmers have to 


do a little thinking of their own [ just do not believe we would get 98 
percent of them to agree to anvthing 

Mr. Kina. I am inclined to agree with vou on that But, after all 
the question Is badly weighted when vou ask farmers to vote for ot 
against a program that is offering free assistance 

\i DAVIS All we were asking thet to do Was to vote tor or against 
the program as it existed at that time This went out the 5th of 
January of this veai 

Mii GATHINGS Would the gentleman vield 

Mr. Kina Surely, go ahead 

Mir. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con 
sent that this tabulation be incorporated in the record 

The CHarrMan. Without objection it will be made a part of the 


re ord at this point 


The pamphlet is as follows 


FINAL Res How FarMERS Want Sort Con RVATIO Hay 


FINAL REPORT 











1953 Opinion Surve National Association of Soil Ce ervation District 
On January 5, 193 the National Association of Soil Conservation D 
mated a divid yuestio uire to 12,574 farmers a ranche | wre Sel 
a per “ comn er oO ect s Of 10ca ) ( i j 
Phe lOnnNAILE i eq their o 1 ‘) 1; ont oO ( ( ed 
below It was in the form of a1 bered, detachable pos urd and wa eco! 
panied ni or 
Dear Fric is Niv trave nee ele i ive col ime t i Co 
Ci ss Will co er leg ion that ill materially change the natio1 < 
( I a pict ( 
There are a number of ways such changes may go One roup is advoeati 
that the land-grant colleges and State extension se s take over all ie 
rvation work Under this proposal, districts would get technical help fron 
specia s attached to county agent stafl 
Others believe there is local confusion and duplication between tl fforts of 
SO1l CO! rvation districts and ACP county committees which must be eliminat 
pevet proposals for doing this are be g considers 
One short month from today the seventh annual convention of your Natior 
Association of Soil Cons rvation Distriets meets in Omaha where the legisl: 
committee will draft recommendations to Congress 
To make certain that the committee report reflect { view of the ma rity 
of America’s supervisors, commissioners, and directors, this ecard, with the 
qu ed, is bei sent to each of you individua 
ur o eall a pecial board mee ! t 1 wer the ¢ . 
\ ir board are recei t he Lire ( Oo re We i I 
au 
There isn’t much time before e conve 
Warers S. Day i. FF { 
By Mareh 1. 1953, a total of 5,353 questionnaires had bee returned to national 
association headquarters, League Citv, Tex The results are shown below 
Many farmers, who heard about the questionnaire, voluntarily sent i nswers 
to the questions However, only those were counted which were returned on 
the official printed, and numbered, ballot card Unsigned ballots were not 
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ir. Betcner. A few minutes ago you referred to Mr. Hope’s bill. 
Have vou analyzed that bill? Have vou read that bill carefully? 


Mr. Davis. L have not read it carefully. J just read it through 
Ir. Betcu | have not either, but Lam just wondering, while vou 
are on the stand here, what vou thought about that bill 
Mir. Davis. I think it is fine. That is the one that was just intro- 
duced this weel I think it is fi 
Mi POAGI \Ii Davis, | just wanted tO ASK Vou, as one who has 
ome of this west Texas land, and land in all of the semiarid West 


the same wav. w hat would happ nil we were to follow the Ss igevestion 


he gentleman from Penns\y 


lvania has made several times of just 


ing land out and letting it grow up in weeds? What would hap- 
I vou turn out a field that has heretofore been plowed any- 
where in the semiarid part of the United States and let it grow up in 
: What happens from the standpoint of erosion? 
Mir. Davis. You get lots of erosion and in west Texas vou would get 
ood Sti 1 of mesquite that would cost a lot of money 
\I LPOAG When vou get a stand of mesquite trees it will, of 
( ost a great deal to get rid of them When vou get a stand of 
3s, wnen ve eta turf on that land, vou get less erosion, but how 
do vou vet grass? 
What do ) ory when vou have cot sunflowers 2a! 1 « iT kleburs and 
oom weeds on it? 
\MIr. Davis. You have VOU a tax reduction 
Vir. King. Will the gentleman yield? 
\Iir. Poaa Yes 
\ir. Kine. What did happen to the Dust Bowl? Was it abandoned? 
Ir. Poacr. I will tell you what happened. The Soil Conserva- 


on Service moved in there, applied the practices, many of the very 
practices that 

on Service showed the man how to do it, and then the ACP payments 
ame along and cave him some help in listing that land. 


Vou have been i | ndemning here The Soil Conserva- 


Listing is nothing in the world except just running an implement 
along there and throwing your land up in beds. Listing is not a per- 
manent practice, but it keeps land from blowing away during the dry 
period The \ taught us to leave the stubble of a maize field on these 
lands. They taught us to plant strips of maize and crops that would 


blowing through any clean cultivated field. 


Phat is what they did about it, and they stopped most of that land 


stop the wind from 


from blowing away They took some of it, which was the worst and 
put it back into grass But they did not turn it out to weeds because 
had they done so, it would still be nothing but a bare spot out there. 
That country does not qui kl y ro back into grass. It takes 40 or 50 
vears for that country to go bac k into grass. It does not return to 


rrass unless some body spends a lot of money on it and does some thing 
about it. 

You cannot just turn that country out to weeds. You will get some 
sunflowers and you may get some cockleburs, and in about 3 years you 
will get some broom weeds, and in about 4 vears you will get some 
milk weeds; and in about 20 vears you will begin to get a few patches 
of mesquite grass. And in 40 vears you may have mesquite and 
STama eTass on the land 
\ir. Kina. Then you are talking about an area which is so arid that 


none of your practices will do any cood either. 
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Mr. POAGE. They have done a great deal of rood, 

Mr. Kine. The Soil Conservation people did actually recommend 
abandonment; and furthermore, they paid for abondonment. Where 
there was any sort of a cover from the previous crop at all, they recom- 
mended abandonment and paid the farmer for pure abandonment to 
leave that cover there. 

If you are talking about some of the Texas land, I know any sort of a 
program Is impossible. 

mar. PoaGce. I am talking about more than one-half of the land area 
of the United States; I am talking about the area that produces two- 
foe of all the wheat of the United States: the area that produces 
approximately one-third of all of the cotton of the United States 

[ am talking about the area that provides the biggest part of the 
beef of the United States. Iam talking about an area that is of vital 
importance in American agriculture and that we have to have to feed 
our people; and I am talking about people who are entitled to con- 
sideration just the same as the people of other sections of the United 
States. 

When we tell them simply to throw their land out in weeds and the 


cannot even get a cover of weeds and that land is goine to wash off 
blow off. erode such Aas if never eroded before. if Seems to me itis utterly 


impractical and fantastic. 

You do not get a cover on one-half the lands of the United States by 
letting it grow up in weeds. , 

Mr. KING. The ‘re is no be tter soil-conservation practice in ANV area 
that has 13 inches of rain a vear than to aban iron it, and 1t can be 
proven in every section of the United States If there is enoueh rain 
there to grow your soil conservation crops, it will grow weeds that will 
hold the land. 

Mr. PoacGe. ] Rave lived in a country that had about 22 inches of 
rainfall and the 
it is just lef npr 

Mr. i RT. Do you know whether a similar questionnaire has 
ever been sent out to the county PMA committees? 

Mr. Davis. I am pretty sure it has not. 

Mr. ALBertT. You would probably get ju t the opposite answers, 
would you not? 

Mr. Davis. You might. There are a lot of those who answered 
that questionnaire who were PMA committeemen in some States 
where county agents were secretaries of Soil Conservation districts. 
They got the questionnaires. 

Mr. Avrert. In Oklahoma my experience is that the districts and 
the committees both think their respective sides should be emphasi ed. 

Mr. Davis. I know it, and I get lots of fun arguing with them 
Sometimes I get my hair parted, too. 

Mr. Jones. I think this might well be a good time to make 
comment. I make this because of the statement made by the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poage, with reference to the previous 
witness, Mr. Embrey, who was here speaking about Missouri and 
was speaki ing’ — ntly in Opposition to soil-conservation districts. 

[ might say that I only met Mr. Embrey the night before last, and 
L am sorrv that he is not here in the room now to hear this statement, 
because I am merely expressing an opinion. He is here attending the 
meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and | think that 


ass will not come back in less than 20 to 10 vears if 
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he was expressing the philosophy of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce, rather than the farmers of Missouri who are beginning to 
get into this soil conservation 

| might sav in that connection in my home county of Dunklin there 

Is 2 COO, eratio between the Extension Service and the Soil Conser- 

‘ ce he county agent in that county is the secretary 

of th Soil Conservation. district They do work together very 

nice] and that work is bearing good results and is also creating 


additional interest throughout southeast Missouri where other Soil 


(‘onser\ ation districts are being formed 


; 


| just want to get that in the record. Thank you 


The CHarrMan. Any further questions? 
N Metntire. Just one short question. In relation to your 
column 3 in this last survey you referred to, do I understand correctly 


that the reierence he re is to the \( Sg program? 
\Ir. Davis. Yes, sir; that is the only one that makes payments 


Mr. McInru | appreciate that | just wanted to be doubly 
that that was the reference in this tabulation Thank vou. 
‘The CuarrMan. If there are no more questions, we thank you very 


{ 
much, Mr. Davis, for vour statement 
We will next hear from Mr. Charles H. Collison, representing the 
Na nal Wildlife rederation 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. COLLISON, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


\Ir. Cotuison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 


[ Conserv: rector of the National Wildlife Federation. rhe 
‘ ional Wildi Federation is a federation of State wildlife federa- 
tions oO ( rvatl essociatllons They go by Various hames Pres- 
enti vest inte organizations in 47 States 

Membership of these State organizations is made up to a large degree 
of people who are interested in wildlife conservation, hunting, and 
fishing; those who are also interested in wildlife resources because they 


like to go out and see them or take pictures of them or enjoy the out- 
Goors Lh Various Ways 

Our organi ation is extremely interested in this whole question of 
soi] conservation and watershed treatment, flood control, or flood pre- 
vention, because we recogni e that you cannot have abundant wildlife 
resources or good living in this country unless you begin with the 


i¢ resources which are soils and water. 
We have contended for many vears that American flood-control 
policy has hitched the cart before the horse. In the development of 


our flood-control programs back through history, we looked at the 


main streams where the waters rolled out over the natural flood plains, 
submerging crops, farmhouses, and occasional towns. We saw the 
damage where it was most spectacular, and we sought to apply the 


We built levees and big dams, and as the floods became more fre- 
quent and more disastrous, we built higher levees and bigger dams. 
It has been like trying to cure tuberculosis by feeding the patient 
cough sirup and rubbing rouge on his cheeks. 

The fact is neither can floods be prevented nor their major damage 
controlled by building mainstream dams and levees. That is because 
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floods have their origins in the uplands, in the watersheds of the rivers: 
and there also they cause most of their damage 


By the time it reaches the lower vallevs, a flood already is a fact 
We cannot hope to prevent it at that stage The best we can do is 
seek to contain it by huge engineering works, and at terrifie cost 


Nearly all the damage in the headwater areas is in the form of soil 
erosion, culleys down the hillsides, sheet erosion in the corn fields, 
bottom lands covered with sterile clay, creek banks washed out and 
new channels ripped across fertile fields. Most of such damage is 
irreparable, a tragic leak in the national breadbasket which, if not 
checked, can spell eventual ruin for the world’s most prosperous 
nation 

Mir. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation has long contended 
that the major emphasis in our flood control programs has been 
mistakenly placed, that it should be shifted to the headwaters, to the 
tributary streams, and to the forests and fields of the watershed. 
Therefore we are highly in favor of any legislation that will bring about 
such a shift in emphasis. 

Federal participation in or aid to local watershed districts or con- 
servation districts we believe would go a long way toward bringing 
about that desirable shift of emphasis. We recognize that it has got to 
be a local program, local in application; but we do believe that it can 
be speeded up a great deal by various kinds of Federal participation or 
Federal assistance to the local districts 

Besides that a general point | want to make is that we believe that 
more work, more emphasis needs to be spent on this soil-conservation 
program and on flood prevention beginning in the small watersheds. 
| would like to make one more particular point very briefly, and this is 
speaking in behalf of the 30 million Americans who are interested in 
hunting and fishing and other millions who are interested in wildlife 
and preserving the natural beauties of America; and included among 
those are a great many farms. 

By a coincidence—I say by a coincidence because one of the previous 
witnesses was from the State of Missouri—lI grew up in the State of 
Missouri, grew up on a farm. My brother, incidentally, operates his 
farm under the balanced farming program in Monroe County, Mo., the 
farm that | grew up on. 

I know how interested he is in hunting and fishing and in his neigh- 
bors. He does a great deal more of it—goes to South Dakota to hunt 
pheasants; he goes to southern Missouri to hunt deer; he fishes in 
various places—-than I, whose work is in the field of wildlife conser- 
vation. 

Farmers are interested and will be interested in coordinating wildlife 
management and wildlife conservation in this overall program; and 
that is simply the other point I would like to make. 

I would like to recommend that in any legislation which may be 
developed to aid or to encourage or speed up a flood-prevention and 
overall soil-conservation program in the watersheds that wildlife 
planning be cut into the program. I would like to make this sugges- 
tion as to how that might be done. 

Somehow bring in to these activities at the planning stage the 
State game and fish department or the State forestry division, and the 
agency in the State that has to do with recreation—if there is a certain 
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Ir. McIntn Those county or what vou might call local associ- 


ations are no doubt familiar with the farm groups that are either 
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crate is cooperative action and service program 1s bringing about 
rood forestry practices on millions of acres of land each year This 
cooperative effort on the part of both the Federal Forest Service and 
he States also sets up standards for flood control which adhere to the 
rinciples of private land management It is also bringing a change in 
the attitude of owners which we have not been abl to accomplish DY 


any other method This program 1s not a subsidy, but one which 
promotes broadening of the tax base for all public agencies. 
In closing I should like to say that our recommendations to the 
committee are to leave existing flood-control activities as they affect 
cooperative programs in forest fire control, reforestation and private 
orest land management under the present Federal-State authorities. 
We would also like to point out to you that any benefits to be derived 
should first determine whether the total benefits exceed the total cost 
We are confident that any such program will meet with hearty approval 
and acceptance at the grassroots 

In vour deliberations we also request that you make adequate pro- 
vision for servicing an action program. At present local foresters are 
spending 25 percent of their time in servicing the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program and the PMA permanent practices program, with no 
compensation for this technical aid coming in return to the respective 
States 

Your permission is hereby requested to file an extended statement 
at a later date 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much. I will have some one 
of the staff keep in touch with you on these matters. Are you here in 
Washington? Can we get in touch with you regularly? 

Mir. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, I am in Annapolis. But members 
of vour staff know how to reach me 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. McDonald, it looks as if we are right up against 
the last 5 minutes. We certainly do not want to confine you to 5 
minutes. Could you come back tomorrow? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You will be the first witness tomorrow at 10 0’clock. 

The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 

Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned until Friday 
morning, 10 a. m., May 1, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1953 


Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, I) cy 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope 
chairman) presiding. 

The CHarRMAN. The committee will come to order When we 
concluded vesterday we had not had time to hear Mr. Angus McDon- 
ald, representative of the National Farmers Union, who had been 
scheduled for that day. Mr. McDonald very kindly agreed to come 
back today, so we will start our hearings this morning with his 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

Mr. MceDonatp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Angus McDonald. I am assistant legislative representa- 
tive of the National Farmers Union. If it please the committee, | 
will read a statement on behalf of James G. Patton, national president. 
[Reading:] 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the privilege of 
presenting our views on the subject of soil conservation and related matters 
Our members have not only been interested in the problems of soil erosion, sedi- 
mentation, and flood control ever since the Soil Conservation Service was estab 
lished in 1935, but have had to face these problems on their own farms for many 
vears previous 

* Although various soil-conservation programs, which involve terracing, con- 
j touring, crop rotation, and various practices designed to lessen the harmful effects 
j of wind and water on the soil are only a little more than 25 vears old, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the problem of soil erosion has been with us ever since 
the first farm was abandoned in America because of declining yields. The tradi- 
Fi tional practice in our country has been to denude an area of vegetation, mine the 
soil, and when the area was exhausted go to a new area and repeat the process 

This has happened over and over and over throughout our history. 

The fact that the problem is an old one is indicated by the writing and activities 
of such men as Thomas Jefferson, who invented a plow to be used in the contour, 
and by Edmond Ruffin, of Virginia, who spent almost his entire life attempting 
to solve the twin problems of soil erosion and soil exhaustion. I call the com- 
mittee’s attention to several publications of the Soi! Conservation Service— Early 
Erosion Practices in Virginia, and Early American Conservationists, which were 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture as miscellaneous 
bulletins. These publications indicate that numerous individuals recognized the 
problem of soil erosion more than a hundred years ago. They also indicate that 

| such individuals were always in the minority and that their activities did little 


to check soilerosion, which was bringing about destruction and depletionof millions 
of acres of land each vear. In addition to individual activity numerous societies 
and educational institutions carried on the fight against erosion, but the evidence 
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ned from the Soil Conservation Service through its research and 
surveys that each farm varies in its capability and that its treatment should 





vary Local people should carry out the bulk of soil conservation work. In 
many instances, however, it is necessary to bring together groups on problems 
concerning wide areas It. seems to us, logical that groups be set up to plan flood 
control, and soil conservation, should be based on the watershed. County and 
State committees cannot wholly do the job because water and rainfall does not 
respect State lines. The causes of a flood affecting a community, town or cits 
isually lies in another State 

We suggest, therefore, that watershed committees be set up if they do not 
already exist in every watershed, great and small, throughout the Nation. We 


further suggest, that these committees be democratically elected by the residents 
n the respective watersheds, and that the agencies, including the Army engineers 
Bureau of Reclamation, and Department of Agriculture be required to work with 


and consult with these committees in planning any project In addition, the 
Congress should require the different Federal agencies to work together and con- 
sult with one another It should direct the Secretary of Agriculture to coordinate 


flood control and soil conservation and forestry work 
We do not suggest the curtailment or elimination of any existing program 
We would like the work of the county and State committees continued on the 


greatest possible scale We urge that soil conservation districts be encouraged 
and aided in every way by increased technical assistance from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Services. Finally, we urge an expansion of research. We feel that the 


irface has only been scratched in regard to knowledge relating to sedimentation 
f reservoirs, evaporation, transpiration, infiltration, rain fall and surface runoff 
In conelusion, | would like to emphasize the importance of developing an 
ntegrated program which brings about maximum utilization and development of 
our soil and water resources. The livelihood of our people, as well as our existence 
as a nation depend on their conservation. We are committed to a titanic contest 
in which the proper utilization of our soil and water resources may prove the 
ultimate determinant of our strength 


Oo 


The CHarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. McDonald, for 
presenting Mr. Patton’s statement. Are there any questions? 
Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to get your opinion, Mr. McDonald, on this question. 
We have the two basic views of conservation at the farm level; one 
the Soil Conservation Service program and the other the agricultural 
conservation program. If I remember correctly, the appropriation 
last vear was $60 million to the Soil Conservation Service and $250 
million to the agricultural conservation program. In your opinion 
which is the greatest return on the dollar, of those two programs? Do 
we get any better return on the $60 million in the program of the Soil 
Conservation Service, as contrasted with the $250 million in the agri- 
cultural conservation program, in actually keeping the soil on the 
farms, where it is as of today? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I would say that the agricultural conservation 
program complements the work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
which primarily provides technical assistance and know-how, rather 
than funds and materials and so forth to do the job. As to which 
dollar is the best spent, I do not know. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you have any opinion as to which is the best 
dollar from the standpoint of saving the soil on the farm? 

Mr. McDona.p. Well, the inference is we might abolish one and 
leave the other 

Mr. MecInrire. There is no inference. J am just asking which is 
the best use of money. If you had a given amount of money, on the 
basis of the two programs as they have been operated and as they 
might well expect to be operated, which is the best use of a given 
amount of dollars for saving the soil on the farm? Is it the $60 
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million Soil Conservation Service or the $250 million in the agricultural 


conservation program? 


| know they supplement each other, but it is not a case of suppl 
menting. It is rather a case of deciding which is the best use of the 
money? 

Mr. MeDonavp. I am really not qualified to speak objectively. | 
happen to have come into the Soil Erosion Service in 1935 | worked 
with the Soil Conservation Service until September 1942 | was 
intimately associated with a great deal of their work L worked 
closely with Mr. Bennett over a p ‘riod of several vears 

I do not have anv intimate knowledge of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, except that I have participated in it to a very small 


extent as a farmer 
| hope mv answer will not be inte rpre ted as su esting that there 
should be any reduction in agricultural conset 


but trving to honestly answer yvour qd SLIO! | would Si\ Soil (‘on 


{ } 


program LURCS 


J 
- 


servation service is more important 
Mr. McIntire. Thank vou 

Mir. Areerr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Albert 

Mir ALBERI1 lt Is vou feeling that thie re shoul lnot be am curtail 
ment of either program; or any substantial curtailment? You think 
we have a full need for the two programs substantially as they hay 
been operating over the past few vears? 

Mir. MceDonatp. That is correct 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Lovre 

Mr. Lovre. | am in complete accord with you with reference to 
watershed treatment | think definitely more time and money 
should be spent on our watersheds, because that is where floods begin. 
But I noticed you were critical of some of the projects of the ¢ ‘orps of 
Engineers. 

Now, with reference to the Missouri River construction program, 
as | understand it, vour organization is for that? 

Mr. McDonaup. You mean the program? 

Mr. Lovrr. I notice on page 5 of vour statement you state: 


We do not suggest the curtailment or elimination of any existing programs 


We have, as vou are undoubtedly familiar with, the development of 


the Missouri River Basin under the Corps of Engineers We havi 
a number of large dams which are now being erected. It is my 
understanding that your organization is in favor of the completion of 
that project; or are you not qualified to answer that question? 

Mr. MceDonaup. I am afraid I am not. My remarks about the 
Army engineers implied that they have no program. They just go 
out and build adam. When we suggest that there be no curtailment 
of the program, we do not mean that vou should not review these 
things pretty carefully and perhaps change vour plans in accordance 
with the facts developed by surveys, and soforth. We ertainly favor, 
as you well know, the development of the Missouri Valley. 

Mr. Lovre. I just want to call your attention to the fact that the 
Farmers Union in South Dakota is particularly interested in the 
development and continuation of the construction program of Fort 
Randall, Oahe, and Gavin’s Point. Those projects are now being 
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were very rare. I do think the evidence indicates that we havi 
brought about an increase in floods by destroying vegetation which 
ho!ds the water on the land. 


The CHAIRM AN Yes We ll, | do not want anvthi r I hav oO 


indicate that I believe that we can control all floods or prevent all 
floods without building large structures on the 1 1 streams in some 
Cases [ think they have tl ell plac ilthou rh I ai sure they hav: 
hy ) hasized im recent vea uid have been ruc ed with 
( y ine ¢ si I to W ha ( i pli l 
| \ 1 ct prog art I i eam, 
: Mr. Lovre. \ ( rman 
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NI ( ivansas, if il thus nt floods We are of the 
iy that if the ater is taken « f there, we will not have 
! ood such as we had last spring That is an application ol up- 
ontrol That water comes mostly from the mountains, and 
st contro t up there in order to save our peopl downstream. 
H ever, | agree with you in what you say on page 3 of your state- 
tt hye l uild some of these big structures to control the 
ct \ \ t j t ovel j Lerritor such 1 t] 
( i ( i ( | Wil nad Neb LKSH Ia L veal where the \ 
: Yinaha rh saved Omaha all right, but they 
( eri ipstreal when thre yY \V re I ne to con ' 
( thi oint would y ot sav that this ' 
S I I it S| ny ae yy) { h Sa very | nin plac F 
M4 \icD« \\ ire ont ra as be ra st tl pian 
( i ea \ ! mes im conn on Ith val IS 
; ’ ] {| } = on has dey yD | » the poml 
| nol { ( ! - that ; iil have 
) ( \ ) ams bein built whe VO! has been 
has pi 5 W hil ( eneral a nst the 
I | O ( ru ul the work between these two rencres 
{ . ) fis lar hein rilt | a re bei lt 
s th I" he | wiwaters 
t | that th s the answer, thoue! od control in 
the d I it i] oUunel WO! S her im Nha rally 
1 | T — \ } >? yt) I \ —~ 1) rye i( ~— 


| i « ( he iooas. Oo hich eaus Cd | ! il that tim 

came from the melting of snow up in the mountal It was not 

tha original don the farm and got down into the streams from 
t hie Mm ller streams Nlost Ot 1 came at that time oft the year trom 
he melting snows in the mountai Thus we hi the June rise in 
the flood that we had last spring, rather tha oming from the rains 
vhich fall on the farms which you and T are familiar with. From 
that standpoint | t wondered ou would not agree with me that 
that is an application of the upstream control 


np i 
Nin \NicDon D Well we wouid be 1 favor of that tvpe of control 
} 
I 


Mv impression is that particularly in the lower valley the floods have 


been preceded by a long period of precipitation, with very heavy 
4! neral rainfall I ch covers thousands of square mM les. 


Mir HLA RISON Yes | an Cl TmMiial vith that tvpe of] flood. 
Mir. MceDonaup. That water comes first in the small tributaries and 


then in the larger ones Finally it gets on down to the mainstream 

id there is whet vou hay vour flood That wis the Situation we 
wert thin] Ing’ ol hen we compos d this tatement 

Mr. Harrison. [t occurs to me that there is a place for both of 
them, lf we cat l cut out that pl e 10 ich of them 

Mi NI Dona ) Yes Sil | th ik SO 

Mr. Harrison. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Che CHAIRM \ir. Melntire gd you | a question? 

Vir. MeIntire Just one 1 wa wondering what vour thought 

nuld be or the tl ought |’ r organization would bs relative to 


possibility of our overemphasizing the national interest in the 
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I think, Mr. Conet il } ( of } v | ee 
Cro\ n { pos ibly | been ovel pl i \ 
usual the farme nad | oul } ( ( s iron 
the Crovel env 

| eived last vear on mv farn Syat me | belie, | tal 
cost was around SS or SY In other words, the Government paid half 
or almost half I do not think you could point to any o her soil 
pra tice in which the CGrovernment would pay as hicl a@ part Qi 
course | had Lo put the lime on my elf and there wet! various other 
costs in connection with liming the soil, in addition to the money 
which | spent for the lime itself 

Generally the small payment made by the Government is merel 
an incentive. It is educational to some extent We think that the 
ACP program has worked out very well. No doubt there has been 
money wasted, but generally we think it has been money well spent 

Mr. McIntire. | have just one other question How much lime 


would you have used if there had been no paviment 
Nir Mi DONALD | would have probably used he same Hmount 
Mir. McIntire. The same amount 
Ir. Harrison. Will the gentleman vield ther 

Mir. McIntire. I am all through 

Mr. Harrison. I just wonder how long, in your opinion, the farmer 
should receive this incentive payment before his education is com- 
pleted 

Mr. McDonaup. I am sorry? 

Mr H ARRISON | Say, | just wonder how long Vou Wo ild suggest 
that we give this incentive payment to the farmer before he is com- 
pletely educated, or before he has graduated from this course and has 
a certificate 


Mr VICDONALD. Well. | ao not know | would Sib) this, Mr. 


Congressman: The farmer is in a worse economic condition now than 


he has been in Many, many Vears Farm het mcome has declined 
about one-third, or almost one-third, since 1947. The history of 


prices of the last vear or so, I think, has been developed by this com- 
mittee and other committees 
Farmers need these payments now, certainly. As to how long they 


would need them, I do not know 
| 


Mr. Lovre. | wonder if my colleague would vield to me right there. 

[ wonder if you do not agree with me that there will be need for con- 
servation practices so long as this world of ours exists? We will never 
reach the point where we have finished the job completely. Conser- 
vation is so vital for the preservation of our soil that so long as this 
world is in existence we will have to continue with conservation prac- 
tices in one form or another, 





Yr are il - 
‘to droughts a id iffieu t1es 
S. We have to approach the 


| , 
the national standpoint and not from 


t ¢ itions in a particular area. 
ase this on need, we are making a relief program out of it 
instead of a conservation program, After all, what we are trying to 
do is to save the soil. If a man is well off and owns 10,000 acres of 
delta land, still the conservation of that soil, under the philosophy 
of the ACP payment, as I understand it, is a national matter in 


i 
I 


which the Federal Government is justified in investing some Federal 
funds. 

Do you agree with that generally, Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonaup. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 


, 





I H {KI Well, | ll wer \\ iT i i » & | | to 
) 1 record ell Li | I co rva l lar vholly in VOl 
1] y\r ! | an ven ( l ta iY 
( of the ODDO unil { Pail pert | na i I! table 
i » —) lt | lt) \\ ( 
Grove ( \ el lal aly 
} ( 1v’s \s | \ | a ( Lh nh 
roau 
N 1 @his\ rto t iat rel cre 
i har | nin } vO ( ) ce ( \ hye 
of the catthemen Tha ie One s \ t oul | utul 
) i hich is do } Ho I ( il } vty other 
nts I think are up. The | e up to than they 
hin ay 1 [0 ym Mn) I ( | bl Lis a celuin 
he price has not fluctua it all so s the corn prices 
‘concerned, Other prices are the sal 2 our area, outside 
of the cattle industry, they are in good shap | ay 
\ir Nii Don 1. LD | th nk Lhe eCXpiahnatvlolr O 1 1) larm income 
hes in increased costs Actually, | oO 1 nem thie ross income, 
DULL -t think has not Le lined too much, or \ 0 much, mn he 
last Tey vears, since the eCXCeCDPTLODALY OOU Ver! } 47 | th nk it 
has been around $32 billion, $33 billt r poss t billion gross 
it if vou will look at the figures « n icon se vears Lee 
1947 vou will see a steady decline at he san me the income of 
WOl people was going up ¢ { Income oO sthess was gomg 
1p During that period, too, the Gotlar hus been il i! al 1e 
s 1) farmer actually has been vetting i les ! of doilars 
( \ hic] Were vO th onl about ) percent | | fi they 
worth in 1939 
Mhe CHAIRMAN. Are there any further questions 
Mir. Harrison. I have no further question 
Mir. MeD .LpD. L think the farmer, Mr. Cl mai really a 
disadvant i seomen tf our econom or economic svs mM his 


} 
The CHARMAN. Mr. Poage. 

AGE POAG! Mr MeDonald, vesterday we ha testimony irom a 
representative of a nonfarming group that it Was his opmion that any 


: ; 1 4 { 
soil conserving practice whi hi could not pe sho vn to pav a pront to 


the farmer was not a sound practi 1] 


tice, with the COPOLALPY that therefore 
all soil conservation costs should be borne by the farmer himself. 
Do vou accept that philosophy? 

Mr. MeDonaup. Not at all I do not think it should be based on 
that sort of thing. I think everyone has a stake in the soil, whether 
he lives on the farm or not. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you agree that the people in the big cities who are 
dependent upon a water supply stored in reservoirs, many of which 
are filling up with mud very rapidly, because of poor soil-conservation 
practices, have a stake in soil conservation just the same as the man 
from whose farm that silt came? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Do you agree that that man should contribute some- 
thing, some share of the cost of that conservation, just the same as 
the man from whose farm the silt came? 


Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir 








s CONSE! ATION AND WA RS D PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


\I (*} rma nani s John ( Lynn leoistative 

tor of the American Farm Bureau Federation. The subject of 

t} presentation we would | to make this morning is entitled 
It is our purpose at t } tO st forth the general policies 


| 
the American Farm Bureau Federation with respect to (] the wise 
| 


ise and the improvement in the se ot oul land and Water resources, 
Ul need for a comprehensive review of existing programs and 
tivities of the Federal Government in this field >) the desirability 


of analvsis and correlation of the organization and administration of 
| { } 


such endeavors before undertaking to initiate new programs and 
ietivities, and (4) the need for careful consideration of the principle 
of decentralizing responsibility for such programs to the States 

Qur 1953 resolution on natural resources adopted by the official 
voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus provides as 


follow : 





ered « tior i tt erat to conserve our natural resources 
i 1 i ish wise ind deve of these 
resouret O as to a the maxim eontribution to our national weltare 
Ka 8 and part i \ 0 respec to soll col servation, this objective 
at Vv ) i eT \ oO WA to 10 ie }O ( ( 
‘ it ( i fa f 5 d economu and because the 
is ste ra ot i irre icealhle tural resource 
Ad i ( e best assurances e assumption of resp li 
farmer 
{ i i ) I ta rot iccomp ing conservatk 
( esear( ind eduecatio Inereased 
( ) j Ca 4 S ( the importance to national 
welfare of conservation of all resources and upon ways and means by which thi 
ean be accomplished ceseareh in this held is needed, not so much as a separate 
project t a part Ol @ balanced program of sound farm management The 
national interest it preserving our natural resources justifies a measure of State 
and Federal expenditure rhe administration of all such programs should be 
lecentralize 


This general policy was supplemented by a section of our agricul- 


iral poli Vas follows 








] i i 1 ater ul ore 
hr DI eT se ul i a inv permanent tarm 
This ft vital importance ot or ») agriculture lt a »> to the ent! 
however, the llitimate responsibility for wise soll management rests 
who farm the land Farmers everywhere have a growing realizati 
responsibility for tt rotection of our s« ind water resource Ihe 
’ { \ fa DD es thr ed ‘ and den rat i 
A 1x if s fir convietior 
, redi | leral « « ( f ential (¢ nment activities 
i pre 4 ir tree ¢ I e svsten Agri 
culture } | a t fair hare o I jet The ecessity for essential 
haciniawnth exit rvice activities makes an aer he-board reduction impractical 


te 17 ve requ liree pDavment to tarmers 
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We wish to make it clear that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
s for programs mad act aesigned yaid farmer l accompl shing 
the most efficient and wise use nt thes lan ond Wate reso 
Nlost of this }ObO Must x done by farmers Government has ar 
mportant supporting role Parti ularly we Tavol educational Qerry 
ties and the preservatllor and strengthening of the soi conservation 
districts. One of the important problems in agriculture is the prob 
lem of efhient and conservative use of our land and water resoures 


There is no disagreement anywhere on the need for further progress 
in this field 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has had misgivings with 
respect to the larce expenditures bye Ing made for the construction of 
large main stem dams for flood control purposes. — [t is our firm’belief 
that this is not the whole answer to the problem of flood control It 
is our feeling that national policy has failed to give adequate consid- 
eraton to the contribution that upstream dams, small projects, and 
watershed treatment might make to flood prevention. A smaller 
amount of money spent for such purposes may be more effective than 
a large amount spent for major main stem dams. Furthermore, 
unless adequate consideration is given to the problem of holding the 
soil and water on the hillsides, the flood control structures are likely 
to become filled with silt and therefore to be of only temporary value 

We hasten to add that we know of no adequate engineering studies 
which demonstrate the relative contribution that main stem flood 
control measures, on the one hand, and upstream flood prevention 
measures, on the other, can. make toward minimizing flood damage 
We would like to see such studies undertaken 

\ recent report of the Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee appears to bear out our concern 
relative to the effectiveness of large dams as a flood control measure. 
The subcommittee reached the conclusion that despite the expenditure 
of over one quarter billion dollars on channel stabilization and navi- 
gation improvement on the lower Missouri River “it appears that 
the Corps’ work has actually increased floods on the river vear alter 
vear.”’ 
~ To summarize our viewpoint on this problem, therefore, we believe 
that here is a field relating to land and water utilization which has 
been neglected by national policy and to which this committee might 
well give detailed consideration 

However, before hastening into anv program designed to alleviate 
this situation, we believe there needs to be a thorough investigation 
of some issues closely related to this and other programs in the field 
of land and water utilization 
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L hie lood-control prog n autho ed by th Flood Control 
\ 14.5 rmended \ i currently admin tered by the 
LI] i { 5s he st oo the Sou Conservation Service. 
I} Water Facilities Act administered by the Farmers Home 

\ I 
it) } ‘ ( th I" a on of n il resources” ol 
( Dil e depa } vhieh bh yme respons iti relating 

| ise of our land and water resources 

( | C-listed prog l apply pl Maru Oo privat nds 
In addition we have the various programs relating to the use of public- 

nd resoure dministered by the Forest Service, the Soil Conser- 
Vation ser the Bureau of Land Mana ment, and other agencies 

l ~ ma consider lon that \ i) ey needs to be studied Is 

} cit Vy of aecentratlz ion ¢ idminis ration. 

"| \merican Farm Bureau Federation has supported for many 
vears the policy that to the maximum feasible extent the admunis- 
tration of national program: and activities should be decentralized 
and localized by the de legation to State governments of the respon- 


ibilitv for the administration of such programs and activities. 
\\ submit th 


f 1 1 “J . ] 1 
is one of the most successiul mechanisms of government vet de veloped. 


at this technique for administering national programs 
It has been used for many purposes, the agricultural extension and 
research programs, the national highway program, the water pollution 
program, the school lunch program, the agricultural news service, 
many of the regulatory disease control programs, farm product grading 
programs, the employment service program, the hospital construction 
program, the unemployment insurance program and others. It is a 
technique of government that has been successful. 

This technique for administering national programs has been 
successful because it gets responsible government closer to the people 
it serves. The decentralized agricultural extension program and 
State experiment stations have, for example, been successful because 
they are tuned to the people, because they are aimed at the problem 
of people from their viewpoint, rather than from some faraway 
viewpoint. They are responsive to local needs and desires. They 
get at the problem where the problem is. They build responsible 
self-government. They give local people an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in government. This system of agricultural education and 
research is the envy of the world. Delegations from other countries 
are in the United States continuously to find out how it is done, 
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Farm Bureau favore this principle in 1936 We still favor this 
principle. We favor it not only for the agricultural conservation 
pavment program but for othe national programs 1 the field of land 
and wi ter develo] ment and use as well 

We do not believe there S anv greatel contribution that this 
committee could make to thi portant issue than the adoption of 


this time-tested technique of government to our national programs for 


ise of oul oll and water re 


egation of this authority for 


preservation, mip! vVerment ana wise 


irces It is our conviction that de 





administration of programs designed to aid farmers to improve thet 


use of these resources would be a measure which would result in mor 
effective accomplishment of this objective and the most efficien 
expenditure of appropriations for such purposes 

It is submitted that the enactment of legislation to accomplish this 
would be consistent with basic traditions of both our great political 
parties and would represent a milestone of progress toward responsible 








! ric toe Dresel tion of State rivgots and sponsl 

eve that no new or additional programs should be 

ted in this field until progress has been made toward correlation 

! cit ntratization of tn Hay stration of programs desi rned to 
On and use of oul land and water resources 

We bi ve the committee should be commended for the broad look 

are taking at this problem We appreciate the opportunity of 

senting our viewpoints on this tmportant issue If there is anv- 

thing tin Americal ar i Bureau Federation can do to facilitate vour 

irther investigation of this issue, we will welcome the opportunity of 


The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Lynn 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Lynn, I note the general theme of your recom- 
mendations for administering programs of soil conservation in the 
furure Is along the line of a Federal aid pring iple. 

Now, it has been my observation through many years that this 
very principle of Federal aid has been under a great deal of fire 
People are complaining about the Federal-aid programs and resisting 
the expansion of the so-called Federal-aid pograms 

Mr. Lynn. I think it is more accurate to say that our program is 
for Federal grant-in-aid programs, where the responsibility is given 
to the States to administer 

Mr. Harvey. Suppose that we just take another subject that is a 
little aside from this so that we can discuss it a little more objectively 
That is the Federal roads program. As you well know, there has 
been a great deal of agitation on the part of the States themselves 
that the Federal Government should get out of the program entirely 
We continually hear the squawk, and I just use that as an illustration 
of the problem that not only faces this committee, but the whole 
Congress with regard to an extension of this principle. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, I think there is a divided opinion with regard to this 
principle. It has been the philosophy of the American Farm Bureau 
for vears, and still is, that we believe that insofar as possible—and we 
recognize there are some programs that must be administered by the 
Federal Government—the States should be allowed to do the job 
because the States could do just as cood a job, or a better one, using’ 
the available funds in getting the program down to the needs of the 
people, and we are for that program. I think a good example of that, 
sir, is the agricultural-conservation-payments program, 

The Congress, in enacting the Soil Conservation Domestic Allot- 
ment Act in 1936, provided for such decentralization and put it on a 
grant-in-aid basis with the States. I would like to ask, with your 
permission, for Mr. Triggs to supplement my testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triccs. In answer to Mr. Harvey’s question, I think that you 
would agree with me, Mr. Harvey, it has been far wiser in the admin- 
istration of the Federal appropriation for roads for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to grant that money to the States, and to permit the States 
to spend it within certain standards, far wiser to do that than for the 








ederal Crovernment to have rone imtoo ti States and to tiave pt 
certain of the roads That is the iistinction that we are trving to 
make here , 

Mir. Harvey. I would agree with vo | think there is no doubt 
the prin iple bacl ol the program has been sound 1 Dbrinving oul 
the roads program, | was not attempting to discredit: | was simply 
bringing vour attention to the fae that ther ha CrOW fh Pp and Wl 
Nnanv ibstanees without a thorough understanding ol why the Con 
gress has attempted to accomplish « iin goals through that process 
distinet signs of resistance lam 1 ’ ittempt to lurther expat 
the program, regardless of its merits, would meet with a oreat deal of 
Opposition simply because the co! iplaint would be mad wel this 
Is Just another one ol those Federa programs that we are gomg to 
try to get rid ol 

Nii TRIG ; Kven a Federal Liat program mieht r¢ Cu a 0 
extremes, and | am not savin Live hichway program hi Ol hat 7 
been carried to extremes 

Nii \NDRESEN In the road pro am involvi “4 Federal bad Un 
Bureau of Roads deals with the State highw departments, and tt 
State highway departmu nts have to follow he specifications and the 


regulations laid down by the Bureau of Roads 


With reference to these pavinents that you proposed, or grants to 
States, would vou set up the State department Ol agi culture to 


disburse the funds according to the specifications? 


Mir. Lynx. We are studving this problem how, and we have not 
come to any conclusion as to who Ve would. basi ally leave i 
entirely up to the States I think the States would do it differently 
Some States would center it around the commissioner of agricultul 


some the land-grant college Ss We are not pre pared to make a recom 
mendation on that We would be perfectly willing to leave it to the 
States to decide who would do it 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You mentioned land-grant colleges. Would you 
leave it to the Extension Service in the States to handle the program? 

Mir. Lynn. We have not determined policy on that, sir 

Mr. Tricas. We certainly would not be prepared to recommend 
that it should go to the Extension Service because in many States the 
Kxtension Services do not want to take responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of action programs, and in other States perhaps they do. | 
think the people of the States have various opinions on that question, 
and we would certainly think they ought to have something to say 
about it 

Mr. ANprEsEN. I know the Farm Bureau has a very definite 
opinion on the activities of the Extension Service. [| know in Minne- 
sota, in the legislative session, a bill was introduced and, I believe, 
passed, divorcing the Farm Bureau from the Extension Service 
That has been quite contrary, as | understand it, to what the Farm 
Bureau has stood for. 

Mr. Lynn. It is not. On the other hand, we have encouraged the 
State. However, our objection has been, sir, referring again to the 
so-called Granger bill, which is before this committee, which we 
opposed, we were opposed to the Federal Congress deciding this issue 
We were for the States deciding it, and we are very happy that this 
has taken place in Minnesota. It has also taken place in Kansas 
[It has taken place in West Virginia this year, but we want the States 
to determine that in the State legislatures 
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Mr. Poacr. Would vou go this far in 


acreel \ } 
know whether you would or not, saving that vou ought not transfer 


these funds to the States until we have prettv sound assurance that 


aa I > 
the States have a practical means of handling them? 


Mr LYNN | would 2a ee. sif. but | also believe if the C‘oncress 


would state again its desire with regard to this matter that the States 
would 


be more enthusiastic about setting these laws through and thei 


plans developed because it is my sincere feeling th: 


{ 


erally speakin hay Lak i this too lightly. It is definitelv a part of 
the basic act in dealine with this subject 

Mr. Poacr. Li 
recognize that there is going to be a very serious effort to red th 


ACP payment ibstantially understand the Farm Bureau s 
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OLT% md SZ percent ol thre money paid out 1A [inois 
if anc tertuizel material, S2 percent of about $12 million 
Champaign County as an xample—al d the reason [ tak 
have investigated this proposition out there—you will 

! tit has been determined that t i@ application of limestone Is 
t! thu to be done The coll Te SAvs il pays 16 to | against land 
0 Thee Ban will loan money to farmers to lime their land, but 

i great part of the money being spe it in Illinois in this particular 
omg tor the pavment of timestons 

Now, uw r our program—and I know this has some disadvantage 

Mba COnLI sonal district standpoint We would Say now, mayb 
I ( should get the same amoun yy money Let us assume that 

the moment But this money should be spent in the counties 
\\ he need for soil conservation is the ovreatest. 
lu me ¢ v« st ol th camp! 

Mr. Poa \I l break in right there I do not see how you 
econcile that with th philo phy that you would turn it over to the 
States to handle 

\1 | N | mean if it is turned over to the States on the basis of 
our pollev, it wo ld be administered in the form that I have deseribed 
[It would be used on the basis of need for soil conservation in the area 

Che CHAIRMAN | assum that th program is being administered 
p Illinois at the resent time because that is what the farmers who 
participats n the pi TaN want They are Making a demand for that 


Ou n Kar Suis | th nk over SU percent of the funds are beme spent 


for physical work on the land beca the farmers out there want that 
kind f | o-Tam 

In some other States they are Carrying out some other type oOo} 
program 

Now, do y 1 thint iW turn the monev over to the States it will 
D 1) much differently than it is DemMnge spent now? 


Mir. Lynn. | am sure vou are aware of how most of this money ts 
1 


paid out lt Is pala oul usually after a farmet! has already carried out 
the practice, and in many, many counties—I could name one specifi- 
cally, but | do not need to the farmers did not participate, did not 
come im and sig ip the worksheets for this money, as somebody 
thought they should, and again the county committeemen went to 
nd said, “Now, look Joe, you have already put some 
Hime Oo you have already turned under some crimson clover, vou hav 

mproved this pasture. We ought to use up this money. Will you not 

n this worksheet to get it? . . 

Now, Mr. Poage we think that s not the purpose tor which the 
Congress set up this program. We believe that the Congress was wise 
In setting up this program on the basis of encouraging farmers to do 
the things they would not ordinarily do 

In a community or county where the application of limes or phos- 
phates ts an established practice, all farmers know that it pays to do it, 
and we see no reason for continuing to repeat that operation on the 
farm vear alter veal 

The CuairnmMan. | do not think that is very good administration, 
whether it is done by the Federal Government or the States The 
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mere fact that the State is going to administer it does not seem to me 
to necessarily give any assurance it is going to be administered any 
better than it is now being administered by the Federal Government 

Mr. Lynn. We think if vou get these ov down to a State 
responsibility the people will have greater voice in how the program 
is to be administered, and we sincerely believe it will be done better 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you this: Does your program contem- 
plate that the States are going to contribute funds to this program, 
or do you mean they are just going to take the Federal money and 
spend it in the States? I think there is a great deal of difference 
between a grant-in-aid program where the State has to match and 
spend its own money and where vou simply make a grant-in-aid to the 
State and say, “Here, go ahead and spend this money; we want vou to 
spend it instead of u 

When the people see that their own money is being spent they are 
going to take more interest in it, than if it is money that comes from 
the Federal Government. It seems to me unless you include in your 
program a provision that the States must put some of their own mone, 
In it, vou are probably not going to get any better administration than 
you get if it is all administered by the Federal Government. In many 
cases I think vou will get poorer administration and more waste 
because if the States are not having to put anything in it and are 
treating it as money someone else is putting up, | think that it would 
be administered less efficiently than if it was administered by the 
Federal agency which has to report directly to the Department here in 
Washington. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Lynn. We do not exclude the possibility that this would 
become a truly grant-in-aid program. I cannot refrain from making 
one comment on the statement vou made, that the people in the 
State are apt to give better supervision if they know it is their own 
money. It is their own money irrespective of where it comes from, 
whether it comes from the Federal Government or the States 

Mr. PoaGcr. Did you ever serve in a State legislature? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir 

Mr. PoaGsr. | believe that our chairman has, and I believe he 
speaks with the wisdom of experience as a State legislator. [| served 
in a State legislature and I do not believe there is one in the United 
States where the membership is not going to be a little free with the 
money if it comes from Washington. Theoretically, | am sure you 
are right, that it is the people’s money. I agree with that, but the 
legislatures of the various States handle money with considerably 
more freedom than they do the money that comes from the local ad 
valorem taxes collected from the people of that particular State 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is unfortunate, do you not? 

Mr. Poaaer. It is unfortunate, but it is just as true as it can be, and 
it is going to remain true as long as we elect our legislators 

Mr. Harvey. In furtherance of the very point that our - chairman 
and Mr. Poage have been making, and apropos of the point that you 
make with regard to the fact that about 82 percent of the funds that 
went to Illinois went into the better areas, to me that makes sense 
I think that is the way that it ought to be. And the same thing 
could well apply, as far as my own State is concerned, because they 
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Mr. Lynn. I know that that was a very bad flood, sir. 

Mir. Lovre. | was very happy to note that you at least give tacit 
approval to liberalization of credit for the purpose of stimulating better 
land improvement practices 

Now, my question, Mr. Lynn, is this: Does the Farm Bureau recog- 
nize the need for liberalization of credit for that purpose? 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, we have under study now, as the voting delegate 
directed the board to do, that study. I think it is very clear we are 
thinking of this perhaps as a substitute for the ACP payment program 

Now, we think sincerely that the liberalization of credit for this type 
of work, there may be some need for it. However, a brief survey we 
have made—it is not a survey, but the information we have received 
in most States, where through the use of these better practices it has 
been demonstrated they do add to the farmers’ income, and if they 
are the right practices they do, the banks are loaning money to farmers 
to buy seed for strip cropping to pay for the mechanical use of equip- 
ment for terracing and other things 

Mr. Lover. That being true, then, would not you be in favor of 
that program irrespective, if it was a substitute or nor for the ACP 
program? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we would like to make sure that the credit needs 
would not be met at the State and local level for this. If it were 
determined that there was a need for this, we would certainly consider 
it, that is, in addition to the ACP program. We would consider that 
at the time 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, your executive board as yet 
has not considered or reached a conclusion on it. You are not in a 
position to go further than you have gone in your statement today? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right 

The CuatrMAN. Does your projected study contemplate insured 
loans as well as direct loans that might be made for this purpose? 

The legislation which Mr. Poage and Mr. Lovre introduced covered 
insured loans 

Mr. Lynn. They cover only the insurance. I think before we reach 
any conclusion that is pretty well the sentiment of our board of 
directors; at least, that it is the direction it should take rather than 
direct loans 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Lynn and Mr. 
Triggs, for your appearance before the committee 

Next we will hear from Dr. J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel of 
the National Grange 

Will you come forward, Dr. Sanders? 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a statement here that I will just read 

Lack of speed and inadequacy in conservation, it seems to me, arise 
out of a misconception of who is benefited and how much or how exten- 
sive conservation benefits are. We have looked upon it too much as 
an individual farmer’s concern. We have thought or acted too much 
as though the farm owner is the only significant beneficiary; that 
present and not future benefits are the principal returns from con- 
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servation. Often current benefits accrue from conservation to prop- 
erty off the land to a greater extent than to the farm although in most 
cases this is not true 

Soil and water conservation is today one of our most urgent agri- 
cultural and national domestic problems. For the past 2 or 3 decades 
we have become especially aware OF its Importance 5 ana have spent a 
great deal on it, much of it in an ineffective and wasteful way In 
recent years we have realized that as a Nation we have arrived at a 
stage where we must have a much more comprehensive, more coordi- 
nated, and greatly accelerated program . 

Since future benefits from conservation are always far greater than 
current returns from it, since off-site benefits are nearly always under- 
appraised or entirely overlooked, we have greatly underestimated or 
ignored public benefits. Both benefits in the distant future and off- 
site benefits are of predominantly public concern and interest. The 
individual always places a heavy discount on future values; but no 
nation can afford to discount future values too heavily. The neglect 
of the public concern in conservation work on farmland has, therefore, 
been the principal reason we have not made sounder or more adequate 
progress on conservation. lam not implying that we have given the 
proper consideration to the private aspects of conservation. We have 
done a poor job of getting facts across to the land operator and owner 
on how important conservation is to his present and future welfare. 

A proper development of land, water, power, recreation, mineral 
and wildlife resources on a given farm as well as on an extensive or 
small wasteland, can be planned adequately only if there is a coordi- 
nated planning and development from the tips of all streamlet areas 
to the mouth of the biggest river draining the entire watershed into 
the ocean. This does not mean that such an overall watershed area 
cannot logically be broken down into subdrainage, or soil-conservation 
districts, for purposes of sound detailed planning development and 
administration; but it does mean that no planning can be sound and 
complete until plans for such subdrainage areas are coordinated with 
the overall plan for the maximum extent of the drainage area, or the 
overall watershed. 

The reason for this necessity of coordinated planning of a maximum 
watershed is obvious. No resources development is justified unless 
ultimately it yields to society as a whole, and to individuals, more 
benefits than it costs, with proper evaluation of all future as well as 
current benefits and costs. But the totality of benefits derived from 
a terrace, a check dam or any of the water and soil conservation meas- 
ure in the tiniest upstream area, can be evaluated not by considera- 
tion of the effects of each of these measures solely on the land on which 
it is placed, not by the effects off the land only in the immediate drain- 
age below the farm, but only by an evaluation of the sum of the infin- 
itesimal effects of these upstream measures in reducing and retarding 
the movement of water and silt in every foot of the maximum drainage 
area of which the small upstream treated area is a part. 

Furthermore, no one can possibly calculate, or estimate, the total 
benefits of farm conservation measures on the uppermost stretches of 
& maximum watershed area unless he takes into account, not only all 
the benefits to the farm itself, but benefits to the downstream areas 
by these measures. Not only present improvement measures are 
protected but all future construction must be taken into consideration 
in estimating conservation needs and benefits. 








1e@ committee of the House 


ast veal You will remember some 


Mr. Lovre. | wond \ir. Chairman, when the program is com- 
pleted, if that will not alleviate the trouble which Mr. Sanders has 
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been mentioned. 


The CHat [A> That ma very well be, except I do not see ho it 
cou | alleviate it as to floods whicl mueht originate below the Gavu 
Point Dam 

Nii SANDERS he hot onl harrowed the channel Coner man 
but thev stra rhte ned it \fuech of the increased tlood damage wh! h 
was Critvl ized D\ the committee Was flood damage be iow wt Lou , ot 
down near St. Louis, caused by the straightening of that channel and 
narrowing it The v shot the water throvs h faster presuma ly. 

Mr. Poacr. If th man will vield; farther down below St 
Louis and ven below Memphis you will find a situation where the 
le is hicher on one ol tl r than it is on the other side Oy 
course, 1t Is perfectly obvious that when you hav t vee hich is 
higher over here at lower over there when you t that river full to 
the height of the levee on this side, one side is protected and the other 
Is not. Obviously. the people who live on th side of the levee which 


is low naturaily complain 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. Back to the manuscript 

An undeveloped dam site may remain unimpaired for decades and 
even centuries, and society thus loses only the passing, but not future, 
potential benefits. On the other hand, fertile soil allowed to wash 
into the ocean is nonrecoverable Thus when sou and water con- 
servation is needed, and is wanting, we lose not only the passing use of 
these resources, but, far more important, we lose future uses of them 
This is why farm conservation is of paramount public interest. We 
are reasonably certain, therefore, that wise statesmanship would 
require priority of upstream developments. This truth, however, 
does not lessen one whit the sobering fact that an overall and complete 
planning and development of a maximum size watershed is urgently 
essential for the greatest economy and welfare of a watershed and 
of the Nation. 

All of us need to take more seriously the obvious need for overall 
planning and development of entire watersheds; and we have not given 


the proper consideration to the fact that piecemeal parts of watershed 
cannot be planned and developed soundly without an overall coordi- 
nation of plans for all parts. Also, Congress has not given due con- 
sideration to the fact that haphazard planning and development is 
very wasteful of both private and public funds, especially the latter. 
We doubt ve rv seriously, however, that a knowledge of all needed 


development on the lower stretches would radically change 
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the type of conservation measures needed in the upper stretches, al- 
though as previously stated there is probably some such relationship 
on every watershed. To a far greater extent, however, development 
on the lower reaches of a watershed relies on what is done to develop 
the upper reaches 

| should qualify that to say, “To a far greater extent, however, 
sound development,” because that is what I mean there; and not just 
development 

Since the Congress has as vet not taken the proper cognizance of 
the need of unified development of the upper, middle, and lower 
stretches of maximum watersheds, and since nonfarm development 
measures such as large unprotected reservoirs on the main stem of 
such major streams as the Missouri have been pushed far ahead of 
sound upstream conservation, we believe that those in charge of agri- 
cultural welfare in the House should give serious consideration to ways 
and means of giving the needed impetus to conservation upstream, in 
order that we may have a proper balance between upstream and 
downstream improvement 

Before taking up in detail the problem of giving proper impetus to 
farm conservation, I would like to bring to you briefly our view on 
how balanced conservation work can be carried out—the administra- 
tive requirement of sound watershed development. 

In the first place, it is obvious that we believe unified planning and 
development of major watershed or drainage areas is necessary. Pos- 
sibly there would be as many as 20 such major areas if the Nation 
were blanketed with them. Some of these would be areas of several 
smaller separate streams with reasonably homogeneous conservation 
problems, such as a number of streams of Texas flowing into the Texas 
portion of the gulf, not including the Rio Grande. 

If the Nation were blanketed with such major administrative units, 
if they were independent bureaus such as is TVA, with the authority 
to hire both their administrative and technical or professional staffs, 
if each were independent on its own appropriations, such a watershed 
development system could become a powerful and dangerous bureauc- 
racy or combination of bureaucracies that would make the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress look puny as a lobby group. Such a bureauc- 
racy would have ‘large independent staffs located in or near every 
Congressman’s or Senator’s district or State. In spite of all civil- 
service efforts to the contrary, much of this staffing would become 
patronage. No Congressman or Senator could safely stand up 
against his ‘‘“own watershed’’ demands; and for trading purposes it 
would soon become necessary for him to tread lightly on the requests of 
the watersheds of other Congressmen and Senators. Furthermore, 
such independent watershed administrations staffed independently 
would in time destroy national policies and programs of forestry, 
reclamation, soil and water conservation, wildlife, and other national 
resources programs and policies. We would soon have 19 or 20 such 
sets of policies, and not only would this system endanger Federal 
resources policy, but since it would cross over State lines, it would, 
in time, dominate and greatly interfere with State and local resources 
development programs. 

As commendable as has been the physical work of TVA in general, 
the National Grange cannot support a duplication of it on all other 
watersheds. We believe an overall watershed administration that can 
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major policy statements, 1 on farmland conservation and 1 on forest 
resources conservation. ‘The farm conservation policy provides that: 

(a) Conservation programs should be democratically determined 

I would like to qualify that summary, which I did not do when I 
wrote it, as I see. Our statement really says that conservation pro- 
grams should be as democratically determined as is practicable. 

(6) All land-use ordinances, tax measures, or land-use regulations 
on private land should be under State or local jurisdiction and not 
under Federal statute. 

(c) The Soil Conservation Service should be retained and expanded 
as an independent agency charged with all conservation on farms, and 
all such Federal functions now performed elsewhere should be trans- 
ferred to it, wherever this is practical. 

(7) A coordinated program by the Soil Conservation Service should 
include conservation on public land, public highways, and public- 
utility lands. 

(e) We wholeheartedl|y approve soil-conservation districts set up 
by State laws and locally administered. 

(f) Special educational efforts should be made to correct maluse 
of wind- and water-eroded land by shifting these into grass. 

(g) Adequate public and private credit for soil-conservation prac- 
tices should be available 

Our forest-conservation policy provides that: 

(a) Technical assistance toward development and maintenance of 
private resources should be given D\ Federal and State agencies. 

(6) Adequate appropriations should be made for purpose of re- 
seeding, fencing, developing of water sources, and general improve- 
ment of Federal rangelands 

(Cc) Through State and Federal cooperation we urge assistance be 
given private farm forestlands in fire control, supplying stock for 
reforestation, and technical assistance 

The subject of large dams versus small dams is a problem directly 
connected with the purposes of these hearings. In our last session 
considerable discussion and thought was given to this subject, and 
the following formal action was taken: 





- firm conviction that previous a} propriations for wate rshed planning 
ment have disproportionately emphasized the construction of big 
ave often provided for wasteful works on main stems of rivers by the 
of Engineers without adequat« upstream measures to protect these 

str ures [ro tion and other damage 
Therefore, we oppose any further plans for such disproportionate appropria- 
ti for downstream structures until sound, adequate plans and appropriations 
have been made for hecessaly upstream measures to accompany those requested 
for the downstream improvements, and we oppose any such downstrem structures 
where smaller, more effective, and less costly upstream structures can take the 
place of the downstream works in the areas where flood control and soil conserva- 


tioh are the major issues 


Recently I had occasion to inquire into a flagrant proposed misuse 
of a large dam at Mount Upton, N. Y., without sound appraisal of 
its effects on agriculture of the area. It proposed to inundate almost 
exactly half of 70 farms—the half on which almost all feed crops were 
produced—leaving for these 70 farmers only the half of their farmland 
that lies in the adjacent hills, and which is used almost exclusively for 
grazing of their dairy herds. Yet in analyzing the costs of this project 


es 
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only the flooded lands were included at their current values. In fact, 
to destroy the use of the alluvial half of these farmlands destroyed the 
entire value of the farm as a going concern. Furthermore, it destroyed 
the use-value of all farm build lings since they no longer would serve the 
kind of farm organization for which they were built. 

This is pointed out to bring out the grave errors that are now being 
made by the Army Corps of Engineers in planning this kind of dams 
allover theland. In the first place, with present independent methods 
of oper: ition of the corps, no consideration is, or can be, given to the 
question of whether upstream conservation supplemented by a number 
of small dams would be sounder than the large dam that is so destruc- 
tive of farm business and life. In the second place, the function of 
surveying the economic cost and effects of these large dams on the 
agriculture involved should be taken away from the corps and an 
assignment of this function should be made, by amending the Flood 
Control Act, to the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The corps is not qualified either in training or view- 
point, and never can be, for doing this portion of work in a sound and 
equitable way for the farmers involved. ‘The Tuttle Creek Dam in 
Kansas is notorious in this error. I hope this committee will give the 
most careful consideration to this needed change. 

‘The National Grange has recommended, at its past two annual 
sessions, a transfer of all agricultural conservation work previously 
administered in PMA to the Soil Conservation Service; and a dis- 

mitinuance of much of the expenditures for ACP work—those that 
are not made for permanent soil and water conservation purposes. 
We believe that the farmer should perform those jobs that he would 
do in the normal course of sound operation of his farm. 

However, we are in hearty accord with working out sound and ade- 
quate supplies of necessary credit for farmers who need such credit to 
enable them to carry out conservation work needed on their farms 

We appreciate very much the opportunity the committee has given 
us to express our policies and views on the vital problems of farm 
conservation, and will be glad to cooperate further, as is necessary, 
in working out the needed additional legislation to speed up this job 
that is so vital to our national welfare, both present and future 

Mr. Chairman, some 3 or 4 years ago | wrote an article on the ad- 
ministration of planning and de velopment of watershed resources. it 
is a statement of some 11 pages, and it explains somewhat more in 
detail than I did in the body of this paper what | think is a sound 
administration of water and land resources on a major watershed. 
If the committee would like for this to be a part of the record | would 
be glad to leave it, although I am not requesting that unless the com- 
mittee wishes to have it made a part of the record. 

The CuartrMan. Is there objection? 

Mr. Poace. I ask unanimous consent that it be placed in the 
record. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Poage asks unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the record. If there is no objection that will be permitte 1. 

(The document is as follows:) 


» 
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National and State policies in their special fields, such as soil conservation, recla- 
mation, flood control, forestry, ete., would not be utilized by independent Water- 
shed boards that were empowered to employ their own staffs such as is the case 
withthe TVA. There is a way, however, that this great reserve pool of talent can 
be used. This way is outlined below. 


HOW WATERSHED PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENTS SHOULD BI ADMINISTERED 


The TVA and the proposed CVA are, or are to be, administered by three-man 
full-time boards. This board is hired by, gets its funds from, and is answerable 
only to, the National Government. Such a full-time board inevitably must be a 
triumvirate managerial board. No one ever saw such a three-man board manage 
a complex business in a unified way. If each board member is competent, they 
inevitably divide the management between themselves, which cannot give good 
management but only divided management; or they get at loggerheads with each 
other as did the TVA Board several years back. Also if they are competent and 
are full-time employees, any administrator they may employ must in reality become 
a figurehead. 

Watershed planning and development, I am convinced, should be under the 
direct administration of a single watershed board—or authority—but this board 
should not be a full-time board. It should in the strictest sense be a policy- 
forming board, not a management board. 

Such a board might well consist of 7 members—3 representing the Federal 
Government or its interest, and 4 representing local or watershed interest; the 4 
local members should be selected as democratically as practical. Possibly the 
President should be required to appoint the 4 representing the watershed area 
from 20 nominees made from both political parties equally by the governors or 
legislatures of the major States represented in the watershed. The three repre- 
senting the national interests might well be appointed by the President and could 
be appointed from the Government departments having major planning and devel- 
opment interests on the watershed—such as from the Reclamation Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Corps of Engineers. All-members of the 

soard should be approved by the Senate. The Board members should have a 
7-vear tenure of office that rotates; that is, the terms of one member should expire 
each year. Continuity of policy is vital to planning and developing a watershed, 
and a rotating membership of the Board will facilitate continuity 

The Board should have authority to employ a watershed administrator, but 
neither the Board nor the administrator should be authorized to employ any of 
the technical and scientific staff used in planning the watershed and in the work 
of developing this plan. The administrator sho 





I 
} 
i 





ild be authorized to employ his 


immediate administrative staff only He should not only be a man of broad 
administrative experience but also be experienced and trained in resources 
deve Lopme nt The Board shot ld be rigidly limited to the selection of adminis- 


trators with these qualifications. 

All seientific, engineering, professional and skilled personnel used by the ad- 
ministrator in planning and developing the watershed should be assigned to it 
upon request by the administrator of the water 


resources agencies, either of the local, the State, or the Federal governments. 





Thus the needed agricultural engineers, hvdrologists, economists, agronomists, 
soil and conservation specialists, foresters, and other agricultural specialists 
required to develop the agricultural phases of a plan should be supplied to the 
watershed by assignment from the State agricultural colleges, experiment station 
staffs, other State agencies, or the staffs of the United States Department of 
Agriculture Highway engineers should be assigned by the State or Federal 
highway agencies. Engineers for planning and supervising construction of reser- 


oirs for impounding water for flood control, navigation power, and/or irrigation, 
should be assigned to the Board by the Corps of Army Engineers, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or by the Reclamation Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Board should be empowered to enter into contract 


with private agencies or individuals for construction of any officially planned and 





approved part of the watershed program School expects, farm credit specialists, 
ete needed to adjust their respective functions to the overall watershed plan 





: | 
could be assigned to the watershed administrator and their salaries would be 


paid for by him while they are needed for planning these miscellaneous public 
functions for the watershed. 

This staff of specialists, consisting of representatives of the State and National 
Departments of Agriculture or of the State colleges, representing the Extension 
Service, the Farm Credit Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the 
Agricultural Adjustment agency, the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
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one of the originators of the Salt Creek-Wahoo Watershed Association. 
His activity has extended beyond our State of Nebraska. He was 
chairman of the group of national leaders who called upon President 
Eisenhower on February 25, 1953, to discuss this very question. He 
too has very unselfishly given of his time and talents in promoting soil 
conservation. The material he will present will form a good basis for 
the st udy of this committee 

[ would also like to have extended in the record, following the 
presentation this morning, a statement submitted by Mr. Harry 
Strunk, president of the Republican Valley Conservation Association, 
an organization that has a long record of accomplishments in the 
conservation and development of our natural resources. 

Mr. CHaArrMAN. I now wish to present Mr. McConnell, who in turn 
will call upon the others. 

The CHarrMAN. Before we hear Mr. McConnell, the Chair would 
like to state that we may be confronted with a quorum call almost any 
time, as the House is now in session. However, we have decided to go 
ahead with the hearing unless there is a quorum call or a rolleall. 

If that should occur, then we will be confronted with the question of 
what we should do in the way of continuing the hearing. I would like 
to ask Mr. McConnell at this time if he and his witnesses could be here 
tomorrow in case the hearing is interrupted today? What is your 
pleasure in that regard? 

Mr. McConne tt. Mr. Hope, I cannot be here. It may be that 
some of the group could be. We have prepared testimony that very 
well states our views. If your committee has to adjourn, we would 
be very happy if you could incorporate our prepared testimony in the 
record, whether we can get a chance to read it or not. 

The CHatrmMan. Of course that could very easily be done. We 
would be happy to do that. But we want to hear from your witnesses 
in person if that is possible. Suppose we proceed and go as far as 
we can. If there is an interruption, we can decide at that time just 
what we can do in the way of concluding this hearing as far as this 
group Is concerned. 

We would be very happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. 
McConnell. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. McCONNELL, JR., EDITOR OF THE 
LINCOLN (NEBR.) JOURNAL, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
INFORMAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON WATERSHED CONSERVA- 
TION 


Mr. McConnetu. Thank you very much. I would like to ask if 
this statement of mine could be put in the record so that I would not 
have to read it here verbatim. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. Certainly that can be done. Without 
objection it will go into the record at this point, and you may proceed 
in your Own way. 

(Mr. McConnell’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RaymMonp A. McConneE Lt, JR., Epiror or THE LINCOLN (NEBR.) 
JOURNAL 


In keeping with broad objectives set out in a statement of proposed principles 
which were offered to the administration and the Congress for consideration bv an 


informal citizens’ committee on February 25, 1952, it is this committee’s intention, 
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further considera- 


This follows 





now. to outline some significant aspects of operatil 


tion stressing local initiative and Federal-State-local 


























our desire to bring to vour attention conditions laid down at the loeal level 
which we believe can assist in guiding the Federal agencies and the Congress in 
doing the kind of job people want done, and doing it without wasteful ndi 
' ai ] ated effort 
Local initiative and management or sustaining basis is essential to the 
success of a watershed program We believe local inter s shou exercise e 
right of savil what thev want and when they want it with regard to watershed 
| un But in exercisir hat right they ! take e respons itv ¢ 
} ! fully n planning eqaucatior oper ( - resea I “ar most im 
} ant all, bear their fair share of the cost of doing the job W have no 
intent whatsoever to consider watershed ort of boon 
or }e That local interests themselves are aware of responsibilities the ist 
i l Ce I evidenced by the trend toward obtain ent of enal I iegisiation at the 
State level providing for the creation of watershed districts Most, if not all 
States have kinds of enabling k tion, s mnserva t d drainage 
( rict [aws hich eould be Sa i ( era on e | il 
(Government nd State anc local groups lLlowever, a i e nu ber Of State 
are conscious of the need for a somewhat different tvpe of enablir legislation 
requiring specific responsibility of loe: interest in earrving out watershed 
programs. Nebraska and Kansas this \ have tten i such leg itior 
We belie e other States soon will follow 
Our brief discussion of local initiative is not complete without reference to 
onservation districts. Work now being performed in these stricts consti 
bute a mu i! yrtant of &a complete wate shed progran The fact that 
the Secretar of Agricultt has ente red into memoranda ol Mderstanding with 
2500 soil-conservation districts in the United States is further expression of 
local initiative and Federal-State-local cooperation Under the watershed 
approach the work of the soil-conservation districts certainly would be expanded 


‘reased 


At, Federal level we are aware that legislation has been introduced (H. R. 4877 in 
the House and Senate bill 877 in the Senate) which would make the work of local 





per le j watershed or other districts more effective and efficient As one aspect 
of this, it would offer a conerete and permissive basis for cooperation between the 
Federal Government and State agencies responsil le for administering the provi- 
sions of watershed d t or other district legislation These bil spell out the 
f es of polic relating to local initiative and Federal-State-local cooperation 
W h we believe ean be administered effectively We ser n these bills an 
opportunity for the administratior to take steps consistent wit measures alread 
taken or underway at local and State levels, such as the new watershed district 
legislation in Nebraska and Kansas 

Finallv, this informal citizens’ group believes that watershed programs are so 
] ortant for resource maintenance and improvement, that b Olicies and 
administration should be reexamined periodically and changes ynsidered. 
particularly in light of recommendations made by local peopl 


Mr. McConne tu. I would like to explain that this group of people 
we have here today is not an organization in any sense of the word 
We are just people. We are people who have been working in our own 
localities on trving to get a job of watershed conservati and flood 
prevention done. 

There are 16 of us here. I will give the secretary a list of those who 
are here. Last February some 25 of us came to Washington to meet 


with the President and with the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre 


tary of the Interior, the Budget Director, and General Stu 
purpose of our meeting at that t : 
something started in this field at the Federal level that would fit in 
with the local effort of the type that we are putting on in Nebraska 
and that the people are working on in Kansas and Texas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, and all throughout the country. 

Our group is very much in favor of something being allocated in the 
budget this year st that some kind of nationwide pilot plant Start can 


ime was to see if we cou 
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be made on watershed work. We are very much in favor of the request 
that has been made by Representative Hope wd Senator Carlson 


for an item of $5.100.000. whi 





d permit a demonstrational start 


in some 48 or 50 small watersheds throughout thi country. 
The question then arises: What happens afte: you have a demon- 


strational start? We are not satisfied just to get some money in the 
budget to get some sn all watershed work iInderwa\ We vould lil e 


to see a | oad con prehe s1ve national poly \ emerge so that upstream 
conservation and flood prevention can be a permanent and planned 
pa yf an overall natural resour es job 
Our committee has discussed this matter, and the gist of my testi- 
mon 3; to le d the trongest po ible Sul port LO le rishi tion such as 
a. i. 487 @ ice that I have ealled it Senate bill S77, but Lam 
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located including agricultural losses that would ré lit Wl 





l wor | rvolir 
area The Corps of Engineers should be responsible for evaluation of all urba 
and industrial damages and other nonagricultural flood losses. Evaluation of the 
benefits from watershed conservation measures and works of improvement shoul 
be the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture and the benefits from major 
flood control projects should be a responsibilit the Corps of I eer If 
the damages would be reduced by both watershed ¢ ervation and other floos 
control i es, tl tal effec i ( t ‘ res De 
ae I first and e ) ifie ) vdditi al fl 1 ¢ t 
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fo I ite, S e, and local agencies to pla 
flood-control projects, providing these organizations meet 
estab! hed bv national p icy with re pect to cost sharing and maimtenance, 


Mr. McConnetu. This statement that Senator Seaton has offered 
outlines the broad objectives that we feel could well become a frame- 
work of national policy. We have in our group some citizens from 
the States of South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia who have 
a very direct and special interest in watershed work in those coastal 
re cions: and they would like the opportunity to spe ll out what a com- 
prehensive watershed program means in ter! 
the Southern States 

We have Mr Bright Met onnell of A musta, Ga., who Is active 1n 
the Savannah River project 

The CHarrMan. We will be happy to hear from you, Mr. Me- 
Connell. 


ns of the problems of 


STATEMENT OF BRIGHT McCONNELL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
SAVANNAH RIVER SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS ASSOCI- 
ATION, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. McConneuit. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee: I am going to take just about two minutes here and 
briefly outline just a few of the highlight points we want you all to 
keep in mind. Then I am going to ask you to give these other 2 


fellows the r maining time of our 5 minutes allotted. 
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The proposals briefly outlined are especially appealing to the people 
of the higher rainfall areas of the Nation because of the needs of the 
people and of the land and water resources in these humid sections 
These needs 


i] 
followings conditions or situations 


1e high rainfall sections are brought about by the 
[ will name just a few of them from 


my statement 


One, the widespread erosion damage on sloping lands and terrific 
loss of pla it nutrients th yugh both erosion and lear hing The la k 
of nutrients is videnced by the heavy fertilize ‘requirements 

Twe througn watershed eve le pment soil conservation and 
FI 0 Wit che lop! ind management, the area has 

mous potential for increased production to meet the needs of a 
ipidly growing national po] ilatio 

Phir | slope fro.n the heaviest fall belts of thi 
Tri Lo ft S © Ss 2 ad i} for ( if Hy Ih ti wate! ied 

ko wate ighnts laws a lara: primitive and must be modern- 
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| ) i 
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and th clay from sett] ww 1 there Anvone who has heen in that 
section, or n ohyt be mM th: tf sectio can see the red muds of North 
(‘a a and the northern part of Gee rein This river runs from 
that pomt some 200 miles into North Carolina That is rapidly 
fill ! With sil } cl \ 

| I I andmi hat on ‘ ' ad of 100 to 150 vears 1t will 

ly eau serious dat ( We thi that it will cause serious 
damage perhaps—-and | have conferred th other engineers and 
( ( bere ) to 75 vear That is : 
i iM ni Ol i ! 
1] ill ( I ei e Wale ul ire eomMe- 
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| OU el ( 0 i In tat ( { oO! the 
record 

The CuarrMan. Without objectior at will be done at this point. 
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1 1 1 
follow d 1) Nii ( wan \ r. ¢ l¢ | ron sO th ¢ rouina 
Nhe CHAIRMA We will be ery | pp t¢ ear both ¢ est 
] 4 
entlemen at this time 


STATEMENT OF CLAIR P. GUESS, JR., DENMARK, S. C 


Mr. Gui Mer. Chairman and members of the Committe i have 
| atement 1 am from South Carelu and have be 
actively working with Soil Conservation Districts and farm problems 
suld like for vou to think for just a moment that the requests 
that are here before this committee is a definite stage in the maturity 
of the de velopment ol this country’s land and water resources which 
the ( on 


po sible the Soil Conservation Service and other Federal agencies 


ress took under consiaeration some i¢ vears avo In Mak 


" 


assist the local people with their soil and water problems 


I think if vou look now on the land as vou go back over this past 


17 vears, you will see reflected a great deal of local interest and support 
which has carried out the fact that America is willing now to face its 
problems in SOL! and water conservation Not only that but to 


33125—53——-10 
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hese natural resources to their maximum beneficial usefor 





this country. 

I think you will find that people now are beginning to see this 
bli ms milar to the time when we beran developing a rood public 
school system When those probl ms faced America, people gol 


\\ have worked out one of the best 


ther and somehow or other 


onal svstems of all ecountris 


Then again there were times when many of our rural areas and 
States wel ip to the axle in mud, and somehow or other we got 
rether as good free-thinking American people and we solved our 
blems of transportation and highwavs 
I tl 1 will now a new developed leadership back in rural 
s where people can band themselves together to help with a 
ymmon prob Thev do need, however, the full understanding 
d support of the Federal Government adding to this leadership 
ng as 1 whereby the waters which frequently just 
I ( = ull ) ! ) | LO PIS into o ol the best The LUT il 
sources equal utilization by municipalities, industrial interests 
1 acl 
We ha I to a stag nu velopment now where all thes 
ests have to work togethel here was a time, | think, when 
there vas a lot of mphasis put on the two terms “‘city folks’’ and 
uuntry folks.’ But our problems cannot be divided in those 
cat ries uch | rer, when our civilization has gotten to the point 
Be : 
| i ) \ lal Soil C« ervation serv i is cones rned, 
A considered and have begun to «ae velop adequate 
vate s to protect the interests of all water users—a thing that 
1 of in the eastern seaboard States, but manv other 
{ in high rainfall belts are becoming very interested in it. 
\\ i 4 me tl pa ) Chie peop! and on the 
he St lou vO yusly consider the requests that 
TO! vou today and mal it a reality for the people who 
( \ ) itly 
| ( I hi ul \ ly h 


STATEMENT OF J. T. GRAHAM, PRESIDENT, YADKIN-PEE DEE 
SOIL CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
AND PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS 


\lr. G ! t. Ll am J. T. Graham from North Carolina I re- 

mre nt th yadkin-Pee Dee watershed which flows right down 

i | nea Ot hae State whi hy vou have heard apout. \lem- 

s of the committee, a number of times it has been my privilege to 

ppear before the Public Works Committee and other committees 
with reference to this problem 

have a statement preps d by the heads of the Soil Conservation 

» e of our section, in which it sets forth the needs of this part of 


wram with reference to stream channel improvement on the 


: 1 as 
Luong with ul we have a Copy OF 1o¢ al legislation that has been 


ted in several of the counties down there, and which we stand 
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ready to work with, and uppropriate the necessary funds to work 
with the appropriation which you set forth in vour bill and which, 
by the way, our Congressmen and our people are very much in sym- 
pathy with and will vield our support beyond our limit almost to 


1 } 


your bill, of which the number has been quot: 
Along with this I have an estimate on the back page prepared by 


the Soil Conservation Service of that section of the approximate cost 


| } 
Nh will guide vou im Making your app 


bd) 
The Soil Conservation Service and Mii Brown here in Washinetor 


ny: ions 


whi 


tell me that there is no section in this watershed wl e vou could put 
s ! ] ] ] 
on a provyect Which would not ont be demonstrating, but it would 
| | fs ‘ , ‘ 
be laving the foundation of a permanent program that we hope \ 
1] ‘ | hee ‘ - +] 
low Not a dime would be wasted: and whatever vou did in this 
demonstration program would be a nec ary expenditure anywa 
: : s 
I will be elad to submit that to be pu to the record, and we wish 
+ ] ] . 
to vieladl our time to the othe vitne = Wi appreciate this portion 
I 
1’ ! 1 ] ! 
of your time We ¢ rlaimnlyvy thank you sir, ana assure you t! 
1 ’ 
whatever vou and vour committee see fit to allot to us. it will 
1 l } 
greatly appreciated aid we will do our part to match it in an intelligent 
nd ma profitable Manne 
I than] Ou, Sl 
ry 4 t 1 | 4 ; 
rne UHATRMAN We nan VO very much tor your statement and 
f ‘ \ 1] 
ur appearance Dbefore the committee ,our statement will appeal 
in the record at this point 
ry 4 ¢ . 4 1 . c 1 my 
Che statement of J. T. Graham is as follows:) 
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The CHatrrMan. We are very happy, Mr. Hill, to have 


STATEMENT OF IRVING HILL, PRESIDENT, LAWRENCE PAPER 
CO., LAWRENCE, KANS 


Nir Hy I \iy ( hairman | bring vou eetines from the watershed 


‘ i 
people of Kansas Chev are proud to have vou as their Representa- 
tive. and thev like vour attitude in regard to tershed 

| filed here a resolution by the watershed board supporting the 


general policies of the committee visiting vou here 1! thir 
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if | can make any contribution to the situation it is to give you a little 
bit of the reaction out of my experience in learning about watersheds 
and developm« nts 

[ama businessman. I have had to study and consult experts and 
all that sort of thing before I dared to speak There are just Zor 3 
things that stand out that might be helpful. 

A man named Sykes in England developed an organic farm. The 
productivity of that farm was such that the statement has been made 
several times if England followed that, they would not only supply all 
their own food wants, but they would have food for export. But for 
some reason or other, that individual farm movement does not grow 
extensively 

The watershed idea apparently has another angle. It has an appeal. 
People get the watershed fever. That, I think, is demonstrated by 
these representatives from the various parts of the country. It is 
demonstrated in Ohio. It has taken them 25 or 30 years, but during 
that time the State of Ohio has proceeded to where 66 out of 80 
counties in Ohio—about 75 percent of Ohio—are now operating under 
watershed conservation districts, indicating that over a period of 
time they like that method of handling the resources of their State. 

That is not just a fly-by-night instance. It is something that 
happened over a considerable period of time and with a lot of experi- 
ence 

The second idea that has impressed me is the number of people and 
organizations. I have contacted them all over the country. I think 
there are upward of 200 organizations in the country which either are 
exclusively interested in natural resources or which have a department 
of natural resources working under them. That would not grow up 
in the country unless there was a sound fundamental idea back of 
watershed development. 

It is the area of soil and water that can be operated in a complete 
and intelligent way, and it is spreading in that way not only in the 
watersheds themselves but in the organizations of the country. 

I will touch that just a little differently. In trying to get mnforma- 
tion I contacted universities. A great many of them were doing 
work along this line. Paul B. Sears at Yale University has a school. 
It has grown very rapidly in the last few years. 

With a law in Kansas authorizing local watershed development, 
we began to look for watershed advisers or watershed managers or 
watershed experts. I wrote a letter to Paul B. Sears in regard to it. 
I got a reply that they are just now considering and expect to open 
a department for the graduation of watershed managers. That 
probably is just about 4 vears away before watershed managers would 
be available to Kansas or the South or other places. 

There is outstanding work and growing work being done at Michigan 
and Ohio Universities, and I could name a number of others. | know 
our Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska institutions are all doing work 
along this line, all infected by the soundness and broadness of the 
watershed matter 

The final thing that impresses me is the lack of expert executives, 


people with management ability. For instance, we have 15 to 20 
volunteer organizations of watersheds in Kansas. They are now 
proceeding to organize under the law. We need somebody pretty 


badly to come to Kansas who has the experience and the wisdom to 
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help us avoid mistakes and to get the best final result across 
or 100 years. They are rather difficult to locate. 

Frankly the men with the experience along that line in soil con- 
servation and in the work of the Department of Agriculture are the 
men best informed and the most able to render that kind of assistance 
at the present time. 

One experience we had, in consulting a hydraulics engineer he knew 
hydraulics but he did not know watershed. After 2 or 3 months of 
supplying him with literature and books and magazines and whatnot, 
he became watershed minded. So, as he thinks of hydraulics, he also 
thinks of the whole watershed 

That can be done, but that takes time; whereas the Department of 
Agriculture now not only has these men who are familiar with it, but 
also who know the farming prohlems. They know the whole story in 
connection not only with the headwaters, but of the bottom land where 
cattle are fed and are pastured on the upland. They know that story. 
So, it seems to me, your approach along that line, to center this work 
as much as you can in the Department of Agriculture, is not only polit- 
ically but economically sound. Thank you. 

The CaarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill, for your state- 
ment. You have given us some things to think about as far as the 
future is concerned. 

Mr. McConne.u. We have Mr. Henry Blake, of Topeka, the pub- 
lisher of the Capper publications. He is a member of our group and 
is represented by Mr. Grant Salisbury, who has no prepared testimony. 
So we will go on to the State of Texas and call on Col. W. B. Tuttle, of 
San Antonio, who has a beautiful example down in San Antonio of 
local initiative in this field. Colonel Tuttle. 


25, 50, 


STATEMENT OF W. B. TUTTLE, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. Turrise. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am 
W. B. Tuttle of San Antonio, Tex. Iam the chairman of the former 
San Antonio River Canal and Conservancy District, now the San 
Antonio River Authority by act of the legislature. That district was 
created by the legislature. It is governed by a board of nine directors 
who were appointed by the Governor. Their terms overlap over a 
long period of years. 

Many years ago I was one of the owners, secretary, and most of the 
time operating director of the Espedo Land and Irrigation Co. which 
has a large ranch below Laredo on the Rio Grande River. There I had 
some experience in floods and irrigation work. Later on in 1921 we 
had a great flood in San Antonio where I then lived. That flood devas- 
tated the business section of the city. It came from the Olmos Creek 
on the north side of the city. Following that flood I was appointed 
the chairman of a board of local engineers who designed and prepared 
the specifications for a dam across the Olmos Creek, which cost about 
$1,500,000, which was paid for out of the local taxes of the city. 

Since that dam was built, there have been no devastating floods 
from that area, although there have been threats and serious danger of 
floods from other areas adjacent to the city. 

In 1937 I was appointed the chairman and member of the board of 
the San Antonio River Canal and Conservancy District and became 
chairman of that board; and I have been chairman from that time to 
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now The Corps of Engineers made a st idy of the San Antonio River 








looking toward flood control among other things; and they turned 
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oard of directors of the San Antonio River Authority (San Antonio River 
and Conservancy District) have reviewed the 1952 survey report on the 





r watershed made bv the Soil Conservation Service and the board 
report The board is very desirous of having prompt action 
iects. one on the Calaveras Creek in Bexar County and one on the 


ek in Karnes County so that these developments will demonstrate 
and ranchers what can be done toward flood control and water and 


1 through such projects and the accompanying work by local land- 





In summary our board of directors requests the immediate adoption of the plan 
suggested b he Soil Conservation Service and recommends actual appropriation 
of funds to complete the work in the two projects mentioned above in the ensuing 
vear 

Mr. MicConnewu. We have as one member of our group Mr. Truett 
Smith, a banker of Wylie, Tex., and one of the prime movers in the 
Trinity watershed program down around Dallas 

The CHarrMaNn. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF TRUETT SMITH, WYLIE, TEX. 


Mr. Smrrg. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We 
represent the East Fork Association, which is a watershed of 840,000 
acres in the upper Trinity River which is 1 of the 11 watersheds 
authorized by Congress for carrying out the USDA flood-prevention 
program 

We have a complete survey made of our watershed, and also have a 
major reservoir located approximately in the center of our watershed, 
which will be con pleted this summer It is being constructed by the 


Corps of Engineers. This area is subject to frequent floodings, as 
many as 4 and 5 times a year, with an annual average flood damage 
that runs into the millions of dollars 


If the upstream program in this area could be completed, 75 per- 
cent of this flood damage could be prevented. Avriculture produc- 
tion could be increased by over 20 percent, and the sedimentation of 
this major reservoir would be reduced by approximately 50 percent. 
Local interests have contributed greatly to the progress of this pro- 
gram so far. Organizations of farm operators, landowners, and busi- 
nessmen have constantly worked with and through the soil-conserva- 
tion districts in carrying out this flood-prevention program and also 
the practices upon the land. 

Fourteen subwatershed associations have been organized and are 
functioning in the East Fork area; and in this particular area voluntary 
easements have been secured and furnished to the Government without 
cost to the Government on 31 detention reservoir sites. 

There has been accomplished in this Upper Trinity area 29 creek 
watershed flood prevention work plans which have been developed 
covering approximately 60 percent of the Upper Trinity watershed. 
Forty-two detention structures have been built or are under con- 
struction at the present time. Ten gully stabilization structures have 
been completed, and 31 sediment control structures have been com- 
pleted, plus the acceleration of the land treatment program upon the 
entire watershed, with an annual average benefit of $7.29 to every $1 
of cost 

We have given these facts and figures to show that this type of 
program will work. It is working. However, it needs to work much 
faster, not only in our area, in our watershed, but on additional water- 
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sheds throughout all parts of the country. We are already receiving 
many benefits as a result of the completion of these structures which 
have been built within the past 2 or 3 years, and therefore we favor 
the general type of legislation proposed in the Hope bill and also in 
like legislation which is being or will be introduced in the Senate as a 
means of furthering this program 

It is a splendid program. It will work. It just needs to work 
faster. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. McConnutu. Mr. Hope, that is all that we have to speak for 
our group. There are other members here that I would like to have 
introduce themselves, if they would. Mr. John Bird of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Mr. R. C. Wedemeyer of Oklahoma, 
who is active in the Ouachita project. Don Anderson of Honey 
Creek, Lowa, has a prepared statement, which is the last one. 


STATEMENT OF DON ANDERSON, HONEY CREEK, IOWA 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I 
thought for a minute that Mr. MeConnell maybe had eliminated me 
from his group. I am a farmer from western Iowa, and the things 
I want to talk with you a few minutes about, and the things that my 
statement cover, are based on mv own experiences as a farmer and 
cooperator in a soil conservation district; on a number of vears’ ex- 
perience as a member of the ACP committee in my own country; and 
a member of the soil conservation district governing body of my own 
soil conservation district. 

I also at the moment am chairman of the water management com- 
mittee of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, and 
I think speak for this phase of the program representing soil conser- 
vation districts. 

I would like to point out just a little bit the importance of a water- 
shed program as a part of the permanent long-range program of the 
Department of Agriculture. In our soil conservation district work 
we are able to do a good many of the on-the-farm permanent con- 
servation practices; but we find an area where the farmers cannot 
quite afford to apply some of the protect ive measures that are needed 
some of them gully control and some of them in drainage. This area 
also is not being serviced by the programs of the Corps of Engineers 
and the major construction agencies. 

I think we could establish a watershed program under the Soil 
Conservation Service that would provide assistance with these prob- 
lems, whether they be gully control or drainage, that are beyond the 
capabilities of the farmers and ranchers to complete. It would be 
necessary that it be available to all of these eligible subwatersheds 
and not tied to specific watersheds, as has been the situation under 
the present Flood Control Act. 

These problems affect more than one farm; and the leadership and 
financial and technical assistance that this watershed program could 
give would be a real incentive to the farmers and ranchers in any of 
these subw atersheds to cooperate and solve these problems. 

This assistance was made contingent on the farmers and ranchers 
having virtually completed the on-the-farm practices on their farms 
so far as it was financially possible for them to do. We would have a 
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and local cooperation permit, in my opinion, prior to or concurrent with the 
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us in taking whatever steps are practical in getting the points included in this 
report adopted as a national policy. 

The committee requests that copies of these resolution be sent immediately to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Benson, all Members of Congress, and the officers 
of the five-hundred-odd watershed groups throughout the country 

The CuarrMan. Do I understand, Mr. McConnell, that concludes 
the list of witnesses of your group? 

Mr. McConne.u. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee has not had an opportunity to 
interrogate any of these witnesses. If there are any questions, we 
have some time now. If the members of the committee wish to 
interrogate any witness, just name the witness and we will take some 
time to do that at this time. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to make an obesrvation, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. It is not in any sense a question. But I see a 
neighbor of mine among the witnesses, Col. W. B. Tuttle, of San 
Antonio. I would automatically assume that anything Colonel 
Tuttle was alined with was excellent, and certainly his associates 
would be excellent. 

Knowing him for many years, I know that he is a very patriotic 
and public-spirited citizen and a very careful student of any subject 
that he undertakes. So I assume that this is a top-side outfit. 

Mr. Turrie. | would like to add one little thing, and that is that 
I helped organize the Alamo Soil Conservation District in Bexar 
County. I was elected by the farmers as one of the board of super- 
visors. You had to be a qualified farmer and rancher to do that, 
and I acted as the first chairman of that board of supervisors. So I 
have had plenty of experience in soil-conservation detail work. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions? If not, we desire 
to thank all of those who have appeared this morning for the contri- 
bution they have made to the information of the committee. 

At this point in the record we will insert the statement of Mr. 
Harry D. Strunk, as requested. 


(The statement of Harry D. Strunk is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Harry D. Strunk, Berors THE House AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman Hope and members of the committee, I am Harry D. Strunk, of 


McCook, Nebr As president of the Republican Valley Conservation Associa- 
tion, may I invite your attention to some problems present in our area? The 
hearings which your committee is today holding, dealing with all phases of soil 
and water conservation, are of tremendous importance to project-sponsor groups 
such as ours throughout the entire West I commend you committee for taking 
the time and pains necessary to investigate this subject, and hope earnestly that 
your findings will provide further proof of the need for a definite program of action 

Without doubt, the bill which you have personally introduced, known as the 
Hope bill, H. R. 4877, and possibly other proposals currently before your com- 
mittee, will go far toward correcting serious deficiency throughout the Great 
Plains and other areas enjoving marginal rainfall 


The Republican River and its tributaries comprise rather a large watershed 
in eastern Colorado, northwestern Kansas, and southwestern Nebraska Those 
of us who have lived here all our lives will never forget the alternate droughts 
and floods which this area has experienced And of course, the very worst flood 
of all, in our lifetime, was in 1935. That tragedy took 112 lives, as well as causing 


property damage running into millions and millions of dollar 

No more graphic picture of that catastrophe could be given you than to quote 
from a statement of our Congressman, Hon. Carl T. Curtis, which he made before 
the House Committee on Flood Control in the 76th Congress Mr. Curtis said, 
in speaking of the flood in the Republican River: ‘I shall never forget that sight. 
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As we understand it, the survey reports produced a list of projects which might 
have provided a 30-year program of work, estimated at more than $2 billion 
Involved were upstream flood-water-retardation structures, sediment-retention 
structures, floodways, channel improvements, and diversion dams and dikes 
All of this work could have been accomplished in the small watersheds as authorized 
under the Flood Control Act of 1936 

Although Federal funds are normally involved primarily in the development of 
flood-control facilities, Nebraska’s flood experience has been so serious in recent 
vears that even the State legislature has been obliged to move into that field and 
provide funds. Just last year, thedegislature appropriated $500,000 for out-and- 
out flood relief. ‘The unicameral was called into special session by Governor Val 
Peterson after the disastrous flood hit the Missouri and its tributaries. Money 
allocated was merely for the most basic rehabilitation on roads, bridges, public 
itilities, schools, and so forth But such a sum did not go far toward repairing 
the $43 mill’on in damage which the Corps of Engineers estimated was the damage 
in the Missouri and its tributaries last year alone 

When are we going to take a little longer view of our permanent values of soil 
and water? ‘Too often there is a view that flood control, and soil and water con- 








ervation, can be turned on and off, depending upon the convenience of the Con- 
rress I realize full well that vour committee today, and the entire Congress, is 
truggling with an extremely difficult problem of economy. It is imperative that 
you minimize any expenditures which can be safely deferred. But I defy even 


he most stringent economy advocate to show how it has been prudent, or wis« 
ational policy, to hold in abeyance all flood-control and soil-conservation ac 
tivities turned up by the special survey of 1948-49. We must change our pro 
cedures, to allow of more long-range planning. It is not enough to move into a 
tricken area, when floods occur, and to dispense State and Federal aid, to move 





out livestock, and to move in emergency feed An enlightened Federal policy 
must guide our way toward checking the potential damage which rains and winds 
an bring to the slopes along our streams which are exposed to annual erosion 

It is not for the purpose of comparing our need with that of friendly nations 
ibroad, that I would speak out at this juncture But I do feel that it is significant 
that out of current appropriations, provided by the Congress, flood-control pro 
vrams have been financed abroad in recent years. I am informed that in India, 
the Dam-O-Dar Valley is undergoing very substantial development, entailing 
iltimately flood control and irrigation. I certainly contend that if economy 


pressures are not great enough to compel us to forego this type of expenditure 
abroad, it will be hard for us in southwestern Nebraska to understand why such 
expenditures may be not undertaken here at home. 

Like other areas in the West, especially in the Great Plains, we feel that we 
indoubtedly have numerous tributaries which would be ideal for development by 
the Flood Control Section of the Department of Agriculture. Many of those 
ireas must have been investigated in 1948-49. We recognize the Department of 
Agriculture as the third member of a partnership, including the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers. Under the Flood Control Act of 1946, the 
Congress authorized these three agencies to join hands in developing the Missouri 
River program of protection against future floods, and expanded irrigation. But 
some of these tributaires to the Republican, for instance, involve a size of structure 
which may prove too small for the Bureau of Reclamation to undertake For 
example, the Beaver Creek Reservoir, just across the line from us in Kansas, 
night be found of a size which the Bureau would feel should properly be delegated 
to the Department of Agriculture. The fertile valleys of that stream, which flow 
northward into Nebraska, through Beaver City and other points, and ultimately 
into the Republican River at Orleans, would lend themselves ideally to flood- 
retention dams, grassing of slopes, tree planting, and other devices which the 
Department of Agriculture is so well qualified to provide. Until such a progran 
is undertaken, that rich farm area will continue to experience flood periods 
almost every year, with continued erosion and damage to farm lands and to urban 





prope rty. 

The projects involved on the Beaver and on the Sappa, and possibly even on the 
Prairie Dog, may prove of a size too small for the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
e do know definitely that, as of today, they are far too large to be handled under 
he county agricultural conservation payment program. We feel that your 
ommittee might consider authorizing an inbetween type of activity which could 
tilize the technicians now on the payroll of the Soil Conservation Service 
ermitting them to cross county lines and even State lines in their watershed 
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SOIL CONSERVATION AND WATERSHED PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1953 


Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Wash ington, Pee 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:00 a. m.. u 
room 1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford Hope 
(chairman) presiding 
Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, 
Simpson, Belcher, MeIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Grant, Gathings, 
\ieMillan, Polk, Wheeler, and Jones 
The CHairnMan. The committee will cor 


| ie to order The first 
witness this morning is Mr. Richard Longmever, representing the 
Washita Valley Association 
No response 
The CuarnmMan. Mr. Longmeyer has been detained, so at this time 
we will have Dr. Salter come forward, if he will 


Lil 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


he CHAIRMAN. The other day several of the members thought that 

rh ea cood idea i we could have an explanation from you as to 
differences between a soil-conservation district which is carrying 
on the ordinary normal program of soil conservation and a district 
Wile h Is engaged n carrying on a Wat rshed program If Vou are 
prepared to answer that question now, we will be very glad 
from you on that port 

Mir. Sal TER Thank Vou, \Ir Chairman There 7 
differences between the way the activity is carried on in a district in 


whiel there isa flood pre vention program and one in which the re ois 


to hear 


seVernu 


First of all there is a difference in the use of the land in districts witl 


and without flood-prevention program In both programs the dis- 

rict program calls for the use of the land in accordance with its 

capabilities. But in a district without a flood-prevention program 
1] 


this usually meat that the bottom land because of recurrent flooding 
will usually produce only relatively low value crops—-hay and pasture 
primaril and these, because of flooding and waterlogging and the 
puddling that comes from tramping of animals are usually relatively 


] > ] 
low in vield and quality 


In order to produce the necessary grain and other teed crops required 


or W er feed or cash crops in a district without a flood-prevention 
program, larmers are freq ently forced to culminate the more sloping 
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and usually less-productivs land—the kind that the Service calls 
class 3 and even class 4 land. 

Here, because of the erosion hazard on these sloping lands, it is 
hecessary to introduce such erosion-prevention measures as strip 
cropping, terraces, sod waterways, diversion channels, and other such 
practices which cost money and add to the farmer’s cost of production 
Of course 10 & CISIPrictl where 2 watershed flood prevention program. is 
in effect, the productive bottom land will be protected from flooding, 
at least from flooding more frequently than once in 10 to 25 years 

That makes it possible to use this potentially productive land for 
the more intensive crops such as the grain crops, alfalfa, cotton on 
others. That takes the pressure off of the more erosive hill lands 
and permits them to be put into pasture and meadow without the 
expense of special erosion-prevention measures 

Now, [I might speak about the practices that ar applied in the 
two kinds of districts In both districts with and without flood- 
prevention programs, farmers cooperating with the district are given 
technical assistance by the Soil Conservation Service in developing 
and applying sound conservation plans embodying all of the practices 
needed for soil protection and improvement 

In a district without a watershed program the level of technical 
assistance provided will be approximately that of our national going 
program, which I think I pointed out to you the other day is currently 
estimated to vet the onee-over JO done in about 30 to 35 vears 

In a district which has a watershed program, additional technical 
assistance is provided within the watershed boundaries, aimed at 
vetting this land-treatment job done on the farms at an accelerated 
rate. Our experience indicates that it is possible to get the land- 


treatment program substantially completed in a small watershed and 
get the land ‘‘tied down” in from 2 to 5 vears 

The incentive of the anticipated flood prevention benefits to the 
bottom lands, or the opportu or the possible use of some of the 
small sediment pools behind floodwater-retarding structures for stock 
water and irrigation or other purposes, and the stimulus that comes 
from comm nity interest n flood preventing, makes it possible to 
move ahead with a land-treatme program a lot faster in a district 


which has a watershed program 

Of course the land-treatment measures applied by the farmer on 
his own land at his own expense are a necessary part of the flood- 
prevention program in a watershed But to vet the full measure of 
flood protection needed, land-treatment measures have to be supple- 
mented by certain special measures pointed at flood prevention 
special waterflow-retardation measures, sediment-control measures, 
sometimes channel improvement, gully plugging, and so on. 

Generally it is required that more than three-fourths of all the land 
in a subwatershed be under agreement with the soil-conservation 
district and that a substantial part of all the needed practices be 


installed, particularly in the areas above the location of structures, 


before beginning installation of special! measures. 

I am not sure whether all of this committee has had an opportunity 
to see any of these watersheds, and know what we mean by special 
Hood-prevention measures. I| have a few pictures, Mr. Hope, which 


| thought might be worth showing to the committee 
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his first picture [displaying]—lI will pass them around in a mo- 
ment —is a small floodwater-retarding dam down in the Sandstone 
Creek subwatershed in the larger Washita watershed in Oklahoma 
Chis little dam has a floodwater-retarding capacity of 253 acre-feet 
[ts wate: Lorave Is ef jual to about 4 ine hes of runoff from the 790-acre 


Vatershed 

\ drop inlet tube of about 12 inches in diameter is installed in this 
little dam, which lets the accumulated floodwater flow out gradually 
into the channel. The size of the drop inlet is so determined that at 
no time will the capacity of the channel be exceeded. It also has an 
S0-foot vegetated spillway at one end which will take care of those 100- 
vear storms, where the floodwater will exceed the capacity of the pool 

a is just one of a number of little dams in the Sandstone Creek 

ibwatershed in the Washita Valley, which includes 65,000 acres as 
shown on this map. ‘The area colored in vellow is the valuable al- 
luvial bottom land in that watershed. There is a total of about 4,700 
acres of that bottom land, and the rest of it is largely upland, which is 
best suited to range purposes 

In this program we aim to put these floodwater-retarding structures, 
such as the one in the first picture, near the head of these little valleys 
so that the water can be impounded temporarily on the less valuable 
land. If vou will look at the pieture vou will see that the land above 
the dam is pretty rough range type country. Below the dam you 
will notice the good alluvial land that is being protected. 

In this little watershed there are 24 small floodwater-retarding 


structures, and this shows their location in relation to this valuable 
bottom land. Actually, it is estimated that these floodwater-retard- 
ing structures will protect all but 110 of the +,700 acres of bottom 
land in this small watershed against a flood of 25-vear frequency 
Che bottom land in this watershed overflows on an average of about 
nine times a vear or did before this flood-prevention work was done. 
So far there has been no overflow since the program was completed. 
Here is a picture of another type of structure used, a concrete chute 
which is used to get water from one level down to another without 
erosion. This was built in cooperation with the county highway 


department u the Neppe watershed of the Little Sioux in Iowa We 
make frequent use of that sort of device to step the water down so as 


to prevent erosion 


Here is a series of four pictures, from the Little Tallahatchie water- 


shed in Mississippi. This stream is above the Sardis Dam, indicated 
in this picture here [indicating] as the way it looked at the beginning. 
See that row of trees across the picture? ‘The trees were interfering 


with the flow of water in the channel. Consequently, the water was 
dumped out on the farmland every time there was a big rain. 

Here is a closeup of the same stream showing how the trees were 
growing into the channel. ‘This picture represents the type of work 
done on that stream [indicating]. It involves such things as snagging, 
straightening, and sometimes enlarging the ae 


This shows pic tures of the same stream after a heavy rain. The 
water was retained in the channel and didn’t flow out over the agri- 

‘ultural land 

This next picture is from the Walling subwatershed of the Little 


Sioux in lowa and illustrates a particular problem that we have to 
deal with -that of big gullies encroaching on agricultural land 
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Y¢ sir, it is within your congressional district lf 
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rete chute that let the water down | degrees and 
om encroaching irther on the ban 
l I I O11 ! lahatehu 
lis 1D ve tl s lis Da It shows 
( | PH 1) nf ct rip 
I" ( 4 iT) 2 I 1 planted 
\ ( ! hie eiore tha taxes Ove 
re ( ( }) I Cal len 
i | it) 
{} } he Nike C6 erst i oq hie 
( \ \ diversi CLK Chat 1 CIE 
- | Vi | Om aowlh th Panda Cca»rries 
i lets cowl \ ProOsiol in ) 
| ( t¢ } ( thy 1)] re 
) ood sti t| program 
} 1) r¢ upp Oprin tor inne 0 i }ULS il 
) rshed prog! { { 
] I loo ) ) cl I ( | 0 
) j ba tiv r OL ¢ lites { hpniea 
‘ ! eeds help Ot experienced 
iT) ( top SOlL ana Wa r co ! ) 
{ 
Satis op a pki 
) I tile MotAIN 3 OMMuUNIEN 
) | ntl } 
i Ln . mu ean get all the OLKS LIVI 
( Ol { \ iters| (i is of 
it on } « rict or district tal the lead 
on 0 i 1] vl eh ther ey call zl Val shi 1 
) liar sub itershed o1 plannin Init 
Vilh u n develop a plat Chat me Ss the 
Lies ( rit ad oO] haat ) nises substantial 
| er co 
cal ul us a minimum requirement to make 
or furnishing, free of all Federal costs, the easement 
er ( lol tructures, and for as bine all opera 
! po es | mpro ne s after tbe) 
hem to get busy on accomplishing the ps of the 
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planning help needed to lav out their conservation practices 


rerraces, Strip crops crassed waterwavs pasture mprovement, arn 
Woodland Management When thev have accomplish d enough 


s job to have the watershed substantial] “ted dow! e are 


eady to come in and give them assistance in building the structt 


rhe INhi ! the channel improvements and othe flood-pre\ 

l am not sure that | have answered vour question, M HLoy 
I am id to submit to more questions 

Phe CHatrrMan. That certainly does answer it it rend 
Perl ) Live hoers Wo ic like to make some nau ICs \ 

M NI | 1) Saitel il is Mm nderstandu 
conservation district = what Vou micht call it lecal CHtit\ lf 

by State law and is, in the eves of the law, a legal entity 

Noy n the case of vour watershed districts s that also a les 

ntitv organized under the same district authorization laws 
~ te |, vel 

NI ©, Condit . a in different States I ( 

“ s I sO conservation districts do not have tl POW ¢ ) 
I nent aon ( taxation, DULL } the se Y ersheds t ere J | I 

la 1) me ovnel nd of k | enti S hn a 1 are aust 
Di on district o me other agency that they can worl 

Bi th im Kan as and Ni braska during the past yeal the le 
have passe he mM providing Tor the establishment of local wat 
hed trict Wii vill have the powe! of eminent aqomaiu ary Xi 
Lon They n ¢ ss DbDenehts and apportiol the local cost 0 

rious interests 1 h watershed 

Mii Bi LCHI This Washita Vall \ projec that is not set up 
legal entil | { 

Mh SALTHI It not a leg@al entity There Sahn association in that 
vall which 1s made up of soil conservation district governing bodies 
eertal ol the irban interests people concerned with public roads 
highways, and that sort of thing—a rather broadly representatiy 


issociation—-but it is a legal entity, su 
Nr BELCHEI You have found that project to he Verv sles at 


ve vou not? 

Mr. Saurer. It is moving alone very nicely The work 
coing as fast as thev would like to see it go but it is moving along an 
the relationships between the local people and the Governmer: I 


| n 
een Ine 


The ¢ HAIRMA® How long will it take al the rate vou are 
now to comple Cc that project? 
Mr. SALUTE! l am going to have to ask vou to let me call on NM 


Brown to answer that question 
Mr. Brown. About 45 vears 
The CHAIRMAN. How long has it been under way? 
Mr. Satter. About 6 vears [ have a map here of the Washit 
project It is divided up into 64 small subwatersheds for plannn 
purposes One of them is this Sandstone Creek watershed, which 
practically completed Mir. Brown, how fai along are we on the others 
Mr Brow N These ereen dots represent the amount of work t! 
has been done the Var1ous subw atersheds There Is Ol ly aw Sci 


tering of work in watersheds other than Sandstone Creek thus f: 
That is the first one of the larger completed jobs 
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The CHatrmMan. Where is Mill Creek Mill Creek was visited by 
some members of the committee a couple of vears ago. Lt was par- 
tially completed at that time. Has that since been completed 


Mr. Brown. No, sir; that has not been completed 

Mr. Garuincs. Would you state for the record the number of acres 
involved in the Washita watershed? 

Mr. Saurer. 5,095,040 acres 


Mr. Garuincs. What is the mileage across from east to west 

Mr. Savrer. Six hundred and fifty river miles 

Mr. Gotpen. | would like to ask vou a few question i you pleas 
Dr. Salter 

This watershed program do you have it intiated o arted in a 


great many or just a few sections of the United Stat 

Mr. Saurer. At the present time it is under way only in 11 
authorized watersheds 

Mr. Goupen. Are you familiar with a watershed program over in 
the State of Ohio? Ido not know the name of it but I have been talk- 
ing to mv colleague, Mr. McGregor, who seems to be quite familian 
with it and it has been an outstanding success 

Mr. Savrer. [ assume vou are talking about the Muskingum water- 
shed program which was started quite a few years ago in the Mus 
kingum River Valley 

Mr. Goupen. Has that not solved their great floo problems and 
also conserved thei soil and caused them to be able LO p oduce much 

hol protected the 
towns and also has it not been a great factor in building up the wild- 

Nii SALTER Yes That project hes proven LO be very succe sful 
It has been accompanied, howevel! by a very fine program of soil 
nnd water conservation on the land and the planting ol a great Many 
trees. That project was primarily a project of reservoirs and dams 
but following its installation, a special effort was made by the people 
in that area, with the assistance of the land-grant college and the Soil 
Conservation Service to put on an effective land-treatment program 
which has contributed greatly to the success of the whole project 

Mr. Go.peEn. How is the cost of these watershed programs di 
tributed? Who has to pay for them? 

Mr SALTI R Well, there has been a considerable Variation among 


¢ 


more agricultural products in the area and has i 


the different watersheds in the distribution of costs The costs are 
shared by the local people and the Federal Government. ‘The min- 
imum requirement of the local people has been that they stand the 


cost of the land-treatment program, plus supplying the easements 
for the structures, and they also agree Lo take care of the maintenance 
on the structures 

Roughly speaking, the minimum local contribution for the struc- 
tural part of it may be as low as 10 percent of the total cost of the 
structure program. 

In addition to that, they have to pay the cost of all of the land- 
treatment program. However, in several of the watersheds there aré 
urban or industrial interests also involved, and through negotiation 
they have undertaken a part of the costs of the project 

I believe that for all of the 11 authorized watersheds it is estimated 
that the division of costs between the local people and the Federal 
Government has been about 40 percent for the local interests, 60 per- 
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, Little Sioux watershed, Iowa Note barn about to be under 


ion of the control measures is indicated 
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cent for the Federal Government. I don’t think that represents the 
maximum, however, of local participation that can be expected. 1 
think as people understand more about this watershed program—not 
only farmers but the urban people—that the share of the total cost 
that can and will be borne by the local people probably can be con- 
siderably higher. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have a map of the Little Sioux project here? 

Mr. Savrer. I am sorry I do not have it here. 

Mr. Horven. Can you teil me how long it will take to complete 
the project? 

Mr. Sauter. | am going to have to turn to Mr. Brown again, if it 
is all right 

Mr. Brown. At the present rate it is going to take about 75 years. 

Mr. Horven. How many acres are involved? 

Mr. Brown. It is around about 2 million acres, I would say, 
roughly 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course our people are very much interested in the 


\ } 


Little Sioux project. ‘Oo doubt you share my concern about the 
long time it is taking to complete the project. Fifty vears is a long 
wav oft I do want to sav that there is the highest cooperation in 
this soil conservation district between the Department of Agriculture 
and the farmers themselves They are vitally interested and the 
only reerettable part about the whole thing is the long time it is 


} ] 
taking to compiete it. 


1 


Mr. Gatrnines. Dr. Salter, has vour department looked into the 
question of the | 


enefits that would be derived out of the completion, 
over the long number of years, Ol the Little Sioux and the Washita 
watershed proje 7 

Mr. Satrer. Yes. These projects are all based on surveys in which 
the anticipated benefits sre estimated 

Mr. Garuines. What is the percentage of benefits copmared to 
cost? 

Mr. Sauter. It ranges from about 1's to 1 to 315 to 1 on the going 
projects. That is, the ratio of benefits to cost. I think the Washita 
program is a little less than 3 to 1, overall. 

Mr. Garutnes. You have looked into the question of the need in 
America for expanded production? 

Mr. Sauter. That is correct. 

Mr. Gatruines. To care for an expected 175 million people in 15 
to 20 years? 

Mr. Satrer. Well, we hope that this program will move ahead 
fast enough to make a contribution to the food and fiber supply of 
this Nation within the next 20 to 25 years. 

Mr. McIntire. Dr. Salter, the only question I had was in your 
reply to Mr. Golden’s question relative to cost. If I remember 
correctly, you mentioned that the landowner stands the cost of 
improvement practices on his own farm. Would that be less his 
agricultural conservation program payments? 

Mr. Satter. I should have brought that out. Many of these 
practices are the permanent type practices which have been and will 
probably continue to be eligible for agricultural conservation program 
payments. To the extent that he can share in the agricultural con- 
servation program of the county, he gets payments for that work. 
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Mr. McIntire. And the contribution of the Government is in 
creased by that amount? 
Mr. SaLrer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Potkx. | believe you mentioned that there are 11 authorized 


pr ts in the United States. I wonder if you can give us a list of 
t] pro S , 

NI Satter. I am sure M1 Brown can give them to vou 

\ir. Potk. ] am naturally interested in the projec n Ohio. Jam 
wor neg if there are anv authorized pro} in Ol 

\ ' 1} 1 () | 

Nl Brown it D { I as follows: The B lo Creek 
pr vy York S he unt River area, in Virginia 
West Virginia, Marvland, and Pennsylvania The Coosa watershed 
in Geor the Yazoo and Tallahatchie projects in Mississippi, the ‘ 
Little Sioux project in Iowa, the Washita watershed in Oklahoma and 
Texas, the Trinity River the Middle Colorado watershed in 
Th and the Li \ngeles the sal In atersheds in Calli- 
Io ? 

Lhe 11 were all horized in the flood control act of 1944 

Mir. Pouk. | orrv | was not in Congress in 1944 I am won- 
der ne what we should do in Ohio to ret some projer ts started. We 
need flood control and we need soil conservation. 

Mr. Brown. We have a survev report on the Scioto watershed in 
Ohio which was submitted at the last session of the Congress and is 
no pending before the Public Works Committees 

Mr. Potx. The Scioto River traverses four counties of the district 
that I have the honor to represent 

Mr. Brown. There is a survey report on that which was printed 
as a House document last session 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, | wonder if it would be possible to 
place in the record some of these better photographs and also the 
very tine picture ol the Washita wate rshed. Could it be reproduced? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know what the possibilities 
are. Has any member of the staff had any occasion to look into that? 

(Off the record discussion 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Heimberger says that it is possible to repro- 
duce pictures as part of the record of hearing, and that can be done 
without express permission if it is below a certain cost. If it is above ‘ 


that, we will have to get permissior 

Mr. Gatruincs. Mr. Chairman, | trust that something could be 
done in order to complete this record, for the inclusion of some of these 
pictures 


The CHAIRMA? Is there any objection to that being done? 

N > OT 

The CHAIRMA If not, the Chair will go ahead and select some 
of the more appropriate pictures characteristic of the work that is 
being done and have them inserted in the record. Are there any 
further « ( 

No respons 

‘The CHAIRM We thank vou, Dr. Salter, foe appearing before the 


committe 
» 


(Illustrations referred to above appears on pp.165-17 


The CyHarrRMan. Mr. Longmever has not vet appeared apparently. 
At thi tin we wil heat ITO! Mir D. \ Will al s, the Administrator 


of the Agricultural Conservation Program. 
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STATEMENT OF D. A. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Witurams. Mr. Chairman, I have some copies here of my 

‘al statement. | also have with Tih this morvine Mr. Ritchie, 
Yeputy Chief, and Mr. Hunt, who is Chief of our Division of Program 
Analysis. 


rey \ : V7 17 l ] . ° ,7° +} . 

The CuarkmMan. Would yo e to have them sit near you ther 
' 1 1 1 i) © 
where th wht be available: 

AT 1% 

Vil VV II I Se Ye 

1¢@ CHAIRMAN LG Tigi You may pr Ca 
‘ Wee: ss a om } . 
Vir. WituiaMs. Mr. Chairman, and t] en, I a preciate this 


opportunity ol presenting information concerning the past, current, and 


proposed agri ltural conse tion progTal 

\"\ to cooperate fully with this co ittee 1 kine the 
agricultural conservation program a more effective tool in conse or 
our soil and water resourt 

The agricultural conservation program 1s only one segment of the 
co rviitio feu ility Ther are Many sear Us of our tal nats Lal 


effort for achieving conservation. 


ikesearch to determine our conservation problems and 


the means by 
which they n ay be economically solved is essential; achiey ing farn er 
understanding through education to recognize these problems and 
their solutions is fundamental; technical assistance in iInventorying 
planning, and applying the most practical, economical and efficient 
solutions to these problems, espec ially where the solution is of a com- 
plexity beyond the ability of the fi 

requisite 

Financial assistance, or cost sharing, seems also to be an important 
part of the whole 

Standing alone, cost sharing is not enough but without some degree 
of it the facilities of research, education, and technical assistance may 
not be fully effective when farmers are unwilling or unable, as rapidly 
as is in the public interest, to completely meet the cost of conservation 
work with their own resources. 

Credit, perhaps in a form better adjusted to the particular need: of 
conservation work, may be an increasingly needed effective means to 
solution of our conservation problems. 

It is only when these segments of the whole are properly correlated 
with each other that the most effective results can be achieved by 
farmers and by State and Federal Governments , 

We are making every effort to insure that the financial assistance 
under the agricultural conservation program plays its proper and 
fitting role as one segment of the total puolic endeavor. 


armer to meet, is also a prime 


Since the agricultural conservation program is an important phase 
of the Nation’s effort to conserve and build our agricultural r sources, 
I would like to review with you its history. 

First, the agricultural conservation program prior to 1944: In its 
beginning in 1936, the agricultural conservation program was a dual- 
purpose program des OTE | to consery ag icultural land and water re- 
sources and LO increase the pure has ng power of the farm economy, 

In those early years the major portion of the program funds was 
used for payments to farmers for adjustment of their production of 


crops such as cotton, wheat, ai corn, 
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Funds used for conservation payments increased each year as more 
farmers became aware of their conservation problems and resolved to 
meet them. 

The agricultural conservation program from 1944 to 1953: Beginning 
with the 1944 calendar year program, the Congress limited the appro- 
priation for the agricultural conservation program each year to assist- 
ance to farmers in carrying out programs for soil-building and soil- 
and water-conserving practices. 

Continuing efforts have been made to direct the program more 
effectively toward the meeting of the total conservation job. 

This has been implemented through an increasing understanding by 

farmers and nonfarmers of soil and water conservation problems 
changes in technology of farming operations, and by a substantially 
increased knowledge acquired through research as to how our soil and 
water conservation problen S may best be solved. 
There has been a continuing effort through the vears to ops eri 
both the quality of the program practices and the effectiveness o i pro- 
gram administration in the interest not only of farmers but of all the 
people of the N: ition 

na 


) insure quality practices, technical services are required. The 


Congress has pro ided for this by authorizing the transfer of up to 5 
pe reent ol the pro rram fun | hn each county to the sou Const rvation 
ne ce to cover the cost ol technical services needed for the a rricul- 
tural conservation program. ‘This provision is being utilized more 
and more 

It now appears that at least 2,200 counties will enter into acree- 
mie » { 5 l ee a it) iy 

This t Tr arral ment has acco) ip ished, with a hich degree of 
success, at least two objectives 1) The devs loy ment of closer working 
relations of conservation agencies at the county level, and (2) the for- 


mulation and carrying out of a more technically adequate agricultural 
conservation program 


A great deal of training - supervisory work has been necessary 
on the part of both the Soil Conservation Service and the agricultural 
conservation program to attain ‘th se objectives. 


The very substantial progress in closer working relations of county 
and State committees, soil conservation districts, Soil Conservation 
pervice technic ians, Forest Service represent itives, extension workers, 
and others by joint consideration of 


ules are now well accepted and will be, we belie ve, maintained in & 


programs, workloads, and sched- 


truiy cooperative spirit, 

More and more the Congress, th 1e public : V, the depart- 
ments and agencies of State and Federal Gove ronment and farmers 
themselves have questioned the eventual role of the agricultural 
conservation program In Meeting our conservation problems. 

‘he Congress especially has urged officials responsible for admin- 
istration of the program on a national basis to direct the program to 
the most needed and more lasting or permanent-type conservation 
practices and then only where the work will not be done without 
program ass:stance 

The program for 1953: The two major objectives of the 1953 
agricultural conservation program are: (1) The achievement of a 
greater total quantity of conservation on more of our farms and 
ranches, and (2) the utilization of available program assistance on 


rey 1] 
reherail 
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what the farmer believes to be the most urgently needed conserva- 
tion work that he is in position to undertake on his farm and for 
which he needs program assistance during 1953 

These objectives have been established to conform with the indi- 
cated desires of the Congress and to be consistent with the advance 
authorization provided in the Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
1953. 

Early reports show that 25 percent more farms than in 1952 have 
indicated a desire to praticipate in the program in 1953; and that 10 
percent more of the program funds are being directed to the more 
permanent-type conservation work 

This is an indication of substantial progress toward the objectives 
which the Congress has established. 

Looking forward to 1954: In planning ahead for direct financial 
aid to farmers for conservation work in 1954, several things have 
influenced the judgment in selecting what we believe to be the wisest 
course that may be undertaken at this time. 

We cannot, I believe, assume that the administration of this 
financial aid program has been perfected. The program should be 
studied and re-examined continuously from the standpoint of the 
type of assistance being offered, and whether the farmer can and 
should be expected to carry out some ol the practices previously 
included with his own resources. 

We have subjected the program to a critical examination and have 


proposed substantial changes for 1954. 


First, it is being recommended that the authorization for the 1954 
program be granted by the Congress with the understanding that 
program assistance be confined to the more lasting or permanent-type 
conservation practices. 

Such practices usually produce the more enduring public as well as 
private benefits. ‘The following principles have been suggested as a 
guide in the determination of the type of practices eligible for financial 
assistance: 

(1) Enduring (permanent type) mechanical and vegetative prac- 
tices whose benefits will continue through a period of several years 
when they are (a) properly applied where needed to attain the con- 
servation objective, and (5) adequately maintained. 

(2) Practices needed for conservation purposes but which would 
not likely be initiated in an area by farmers without financial assist- 
ance. 

(3) Practices which although essential to the public welfare will 
not return sufficient short-term economic benefits to the farmer to 
provide the necessary encouragement to him to install them. 

There is a reasonable association between the more lasting conserva- 
tion practices and those for which farmers generally need assistance 
most. 

The more permanent-type practices often require rather heavy 
outlays to establish and the benefits from them are realized over 
many years rather than in a short time. 

The more often repeated practices by their very nature are likely 
to be ones which pay off through increased production within a 
fairly short time. It is not enough, however, to speak of a program 
as being properly directed if it is restricted to the enduring or perma- 
nent-type practices. 
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">We recognize a further obligation. Although a practice may be 
relatively permanent, we should not use program assistance on 1t over 


he amount essential to the adequate performance of the 


and beyond | 


t 
practice on the indiy idual farm. 
We believe that this concept 1s right for the interest of the general 
publy and that it is right for the farmer. 
The ALTIC lf ral conservation program permits farmers in any 
locality having a common conservation problem affecting more than 


one farm to make what is known as a pooling agreement under which 
they combine the agricultural conservation program assistance other- 
wise available for their individual farm practices into a joint fund 


tocether with their own resources to meet a common problem. 
For 1954 we propose to more strongly e nphasize this fac lity and 
to encourage, more than ever before, farmers to utilize the program 


funds available to them for the work on these joint projects. 

‘| his. we belt ve, will help to achieve the solution of small water- 
she | and other com nunity const rvation problems. 

\ proposal has been made to the Con rr ss which vould permit the 
secretary to announce a 1954 program without the commitment of 
increases in small-sized payments that would otherwise be required 
by the provisions of section 8 (e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 


Allotment Act. 


lt iso belief that the ori ial intent of the Congress, as borne out 
by le ve histor \ that these payment increases only be used 
: ( Dy i I !] 

The provision actually applies to all small payments earned without 
regard to whether earned on a small or large farm. At this time ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all payments earned by farmers under the 
program are less than $21 ind therefore re requ ed by law to be 
ne Se 


That these payment increases are not restricted to small producers, 
as undoubtedly was conten plated by section 8 (e) of the act, is evident. 
| © pre rected 19 »4 program ¢ es not col stit te a reversal of the 
congressional policies heretofore in effect, but rather the Department’s 
position in this matter is taken with the view to more firmly and 
ass iredly a hieve t| e objec tives heret ore set forth by the Coneress. 


We believe that the indicated adjustments in the program and its 
1 l , 


administration will further the objectin es O1 a sound, efficient financial 


assistance program for soil and water conservation 

The Cyuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams, for your 
statement. I would like to ask you how many farms were in the 
ericultural conservation program in 1952? 

\ir. WiitraMs. IL believe I have that information. In 1952 the 


number of farms participating according to our best records, the final 
firures for 1952 are not tabulated vet, was 2 357,000. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any figures for 1953 at this time? 

Mr. Wirtiams. We bave a projected figure which is entirely an 
3 sie: aa tha thara il] ha an ny intel 9 ae he basis »f 
estimate, that there will be approximately 3 million on the basis o 
the ind ite | s1on-up whi h was carried out last fall. 

rT ‘ 1 ~ . . 

The CHarrMan. Is that merease due to the campaign which was 
carried on to get more farmers to sign up or were there other reasons? 

\fr. Wiitiams. I believe there were several reasons, one of which 
was a growing understanding of the importance of soil conservation; 
another was the type of sign-up procedure that was used last fall in 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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which the community committeemen, the farmer committeemen in 
the community, were asked to contact each of the farmers in their 
communities and explain the program to them and obtain from them 
their indicated desires with respect to the type of assistance that they 
desired for the 1953 program. i believe there were a number of fac- 
tors entering into that total which on a national basis appears al this 
time to be about a 25-percent increase in numbers over 1952. 

The CuHairMan. That means that the payments per individual and 
the payments per practice that were carried out would be less than 
the previous vear, is that right’ 

Mr. WiuturaMms. Thatisright. It will be substantially less. Actually 
we do not know what the final figures will be on it but it is obvious 


that if there are as many as 600,000 to 700,000 more farms partici- 


pating in the program with about the same amount of money or a 
little less available for the 1953 program, that ther will be less funds 
per farm available 


I would like to say in thot reeard, however, Mr. Chairman, that 


1953 was the first year ol the program 1n which county committees 
approved the assistance to farms on a practice approval basis rather 
than on a farm allowance basis Phat procedure was set up last 


year in connection with the issuance of the 1953 Agricultural Con- 


2 ° >..1] ] | } ° . 4 ] 1 { 
servation Bulletin and the applications for assistance made by farmers 


for the various practices (hat they felt they needed assistance on 
were reviewed yy the county committees, and with the funds that 
were available the committees approved the practices with what was 
known as a minimum provision, a minimum guaranteed amount. 
This was the amount that appeared would be available for that 
practice, Ln spreading the money avaliable to a larger number of 


practices as well as a larger number of farms there is actually a 


substantial reduction apparent in the amount of funds available 
under the program authorized last year for this vear 
( 


The 


was that there were so many more applications than had been anlici- 


‘'HAIRMAN. I have had a complaint, the substance of which 
pated—so many more than there had been in previous vears—that it 
was being realized by farmers and by the committees also, that the 
payments could not be on the same level as in previous vears. Con- 
sequently, il was hecessary to tell farmers that it could not be made 
known at the time they signed up What the payments would be for 
certain practices, that that would have to be determined after taking 
into account the increased participation. 

The fear that was expressed was that that very fact might dis- 
courage participation on the part of farmers who had indicated an 
intention to do so. Ll wonder if you have had that complaint and 
if you have anv comment you want to make on it. Do vou think it 
is a situation that should cause some concern? 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, | believe that that situation does 
exist In some areas It is one of a number of problems that we have 
in this 1953 program which came about perhaps for a number of 
reasons. I think perhaps a lack of full understanding on the part of 
farmers and even on the part of county committees that this year for 
the first time they were making practice approvals rather than a 
farm allowance, was quite an item in itself to become understood. 

During the sign-up period, the farm-to-farm contact last fall, many 
farmers indicated their desire to carry out a good many practices. 
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The objective was that the farmers would indicate the most needed 
practice, and | am sure that in the substantial majority of cases that 
is actually what happened: that they did indicate the practice that 
was most needed for their farm and that they would be in a position to 
go ahead with, but a number of factors I believe have entered into 
some decree of discouragement, one of them being the smaller amount 
of money being available this vear 

Now it so happens that with the procedure used in some cases it 


actually has been an injury to the permanent tvpe practice work, 





because where assistance was requested for a number of practices, 
one or two of which might have been permanent-type practice work 
and some of recurring or repeat-type, the farmer perhaps has found 


since his sign-up that he was not able to proceed with the permanent- 


type practice work for one reason or another and desired to again 
proceed with the type of practice that he had been receiving assistance 
on in previous years 


We have had all sorts of situation—TI do not think that the situations 
are exactly identical in any two States, or perhaps not any two coun- 
ties, but certainly the problem you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, is a 
real one. There is no real effective means of meeting it this year in 
the 1953 program because the proced ire was established in June 


it was announced in Julv rather, in 1952, when the national bulletin 


for the 1953 program was issued, including the sign-up procedure and 
provisions which placed limitations on substituting one practice for 
another and so forth. Most counties did find it nec ssary to use what 
we have termed the minimum and the maximum approval basis, in 


| se oe . +] for ‘ aie 
which they could only cuarantee assistance to the tarmer at a certain 


} mm) ! 
minimum level Then if funds become available bacause of farmers 


| | 
not pre eeding with the program during the vear o1 otherwise, it 
would bye possible to give them additional assistance tor additional 
units of practices carried out, county committees indicated a maximum 
level of approval So there were two levels of assistance: The mini- 
mum or the lower level being a guaranty by the county committee, 
the maximum level being the upper limit to which it would be possible 
to go, represented by the number of units of the practice multiplied by 
the credit rate 

For example, the acres of a practice or the feet of drains, or what- 
ever it might be, multiplied by the permissible credit rate, would be 
the maximum possible assistance that the applicant could receive, but 
actually farmers have had to depend, in making their specific plans, 
on this minimum level rather than on a hope that there might be 
additional funds available. 

The (CHAIRMAN. ‘There Is a verv great difference, Is there not, 
between States, as to the ty pe ol practices ¢ irried out what I have in 
ntage of the 

| 


“{ 
} { 1 | ] ] Dns oe + » > 
money para out tor practices Which are Gest ribed as 1lOne-lasting and in 


mind is that in some States there is a much larger pet 
other States the great percentage goes to the recurring practices, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Wituirams. That is correct. There are a number of States that 
have made a substantial shift during the past 3 or 4 years into the so- 
called permanent type practices. | might mention just a few of those 
States. This is not a complete list and some of the States have not 
gone all the way into a permanent practice program. I will mention 
some of them across the country. 








mney 
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lor example, the State of Texas has eliminated assistance for contour 
farming intertilled crops. They did that in 1948 after having given 
aid on over 2'4 million acres in 1947 and over 59 million acres from 1938 
to 1947, inclusive. It also eliminated assistance for contour strip 
cropping in 1948, and has creatly reduced assistance for contour 
farming close-sown crops and for stripcropping not on the contour 

Another example: Idaho out in the West eliminated assistance for 
protecting summer fallow 1h} 1948 alte: having eive 1 tis stance in 194 


1 


for 486,000 acres and for over 4 million aeres from 1936 to 1951, 
inclusive 
[ne 


identally, a survey that was made in Idaho indicates that even 
though no financial assistance was offered in 1948 and 1949 there was 


a greater acreage of summer-fallow protection without financial 
sistance those 2 vears than there was in 1947 when assistance was 
provided for protecting summer fallow. lam sure that that is not a 


common situation and may not be pertinent to different types of 
practice Ss 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one thing right there? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You mentioned the fact about those practices increasing 
after the payments had been stopped. How long do you think that 
the practice should be continued in a locality to sell a farmer and to 
get him to use practices without maintenance? Is there any yardstick 
for that? 

Mr. Wiuurams. If there is a formula on that I do not know what it 
is and I do not believe that the same formula would necessarily apply 
in different types of agricultural areas where you have different types 
of human interest as well as different types of agricultural problems. 

Mr. Jones. Let me see if my thinking is straight on it. In other 
words, did we start this program to encourage this and then hope that 
we could drop it off after we had sold the farmer on making this 
investment? 

Mr. Wixturams. That is my understanding 


of the origmal intent 
of the program, to help initiate conservation practices Into an area 
so that farmers when they saw the advantage of them, would go ahead 
to the maximum of their ability, without further financial assistance. 

Mr. Jones. In this Idaho thing vou mentioned, are they restoring 


those payments this vear? 


Mr. Witurams. Not for that practice 
Mr. JONES It is over in that part ilas localit from now on? 
[r. W ILLIAMS. So far as Federal financial assistance 1s concerned, 


I am sure that the local people feel that there is no further need for 

financial assistance on protect 

are doing is using the financial assistance for other tvpes of practices 
sti 


which have not reached that | 


\ 1 
ng summer fallow. Now what they 


been a shift toward 
the more permanent-type practices. I would like to mention one 
other State. 

Mr. Jones. I am sorry to interupt. I just wanted to get that in 
mind. 

Mr. Wiriurams. One other State which happens to be an eastern 
State: In 1953 South Carolina eliminated from its program the prac- 


e, and there has 


tices of establishing green manure or cover crops of winter legumes, 
annual ryegrass, summer annual legumes, and small grains, after 
having averaged 654,000 acres of assistance for those practices from 
1936 through 1951. 
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| 
(CHAIRMAN, In answer to vour question I think that these are 
if el om indications and not full prool in themselves that if would 
necessarily work that way in all States or in all practices but there 
al Lai ions that with the emphasis that the congressional com- 
mittees havi en to getting a more sound job done during these 
Da few vears that there have een shifts taking place and these 
hn hay { n | by t] ODI! th ( in the ota s themselves 
For ex iDle. South Carolina. the State committee working with the 
otnet! roups 1 the State, themselv: decided on this sort of a shift. 
Ther ’ ‘ v othe States wih h have yne almost all the wav and 
I might mention Arizona California which, for the past 2 or 3 : 
eare hav } yiImact | velv o 9 so-called permanent-type 
practs« mpproa Ka as other state vh ‘nh has gone very 
| ne } 
1} ( \ { iptot { wit n the limits of the practices 
vhich wer ermitted minder the overall program. the mitiative has 
~ t manent- 
eo} 
\\ ‘ n Cj 1! } } hy 1 lve hi come 
{ro 1 ly nt sour one of hich | have already mentionec 
7 of ( this pro nd as possible 
i} ) } ) 0) 1O tO Work 1n 
: ey ) hat h ) he State 
1 ( ( SoOunce! 
) on tl of fa elves thi 
I ul ul ) ) 1 whi ( ed 
’ ' ) i dono { centa ] 
7 | ol 3 ) 
( \ 
| \ \Tills | . ~ ‘ } nas re ther re a num 
( ( i ( ot 
( O » OlVe ( hnical istan 
Do ha ood 
\I \ @ t] co hi 1 ot offices particu- 
] \ ‘ | I \ ( | ) | mysituations 
() ) } tie \ I i\ oO 0 clo ely ) 
4 } l ‘ ( ! I inother place 
! ha ! Al | hu t i ed a reat 
a ! i ( 
Vir. Poy \I \ l am ver much interested in this Aeri- 
eult 1 Conse Py ( iting as I do nine counties in 
uth Ohio | rece ( i the dis and while at 
t | ’ ‘ ed t now ] tw 1 nNroo ) I ht hye iol 1954, 
| yuri tn there \ COT I on the Dp t of o I Lal Ss 1n 
Recentiv there caine to 1 ttention vour Agricultural Conservation 
Pro m Memorandu No. 5, Development 1, and I have studied 
that ve refullv to see ho we can fit your recommendations into 
the pro ymin southern O} ) 


As vou know. during o revious agricultural conservation pro- 
im, the farmers have had something to say about the tvpe of prac- 


| 
tice that thev use on their farms Thev have n ore or less developed 
the program then selves through the PMA comn ittees in ach town- 
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ship, but here we have, as I read it, a very strict recommend 
the Department which puts a sort of straitjacket on the Agricultural 
Conservation Program 


During the recent campaign we heard a lot about farmers running 


their own programs, giving them more local control, but it seems to 
me, under this program, as you have outlined it in Agricultural Con- 
) ° . yo F t +1 lias +} 
servation Program Memorandum No o, Lihat tne VMepart nent, the 
» ; ’ . | ; ; : 
Secretary of Agricult Ire, and his assistants are gome to ftorce the 
} \ , ' e 
farmers to do th 3 Lihat CV probably Ca do on their farms. l 
would like to ask a few questions along that line. Are you not pre- 
} } +} ; . , ' | t} } _ 
ecrUudaimn Like | Phoiers ith (i iO ( ‘ ( 5, Wi aLVy ¢ re | Litiiieei { 7 of 
agi i i ro Ci : per { the conservatllo prac- 
| } } . ; ) 
Lik Lil¢ | rie \ ¢ ed if l ( recent vears! 
4 \4 rr... | 17 } 
M WHILLIAN vit. £ OK, J Ould | tO CO i U consid ble 
ler th « 1 you Quesvlo in th i p li t may Wit 3") LO 
the m ornare zs l \ l i ( I V’o | \ { ) 5 he 
committee that ther is »> mnt T ) pa ( oO t ) tye 
S tal to tore an pro am do } l ) throat his ar- 
biculia iy} oranau ‘ S Ou qaated \p ( +3 | } | 
transmittal reads as 1tolloy 
ly l T l ( Pp \] a) 
Dex 1 | t ( \ ( ! e 1 
a f St I ) 1 
( 1 R ; 
\ SY ! r 1054 
ly | 
In this pal 1emorandum we h ur b » couch it 
1 | 1 , 
l \ ras thi lida ¢ t 1 oO wees ) i i 
1 l 
rec aa iis is ) i { l ro 1 Oo t¢ 1) ) ) 
county 5 hy SsbA i i) Ss t 0 11} 
’ 
sti Oo] } Tions o . 1 ce ) ( : & i V 
CO t\ {1 Th. CULE lL? ‘ ' Wn) ~~ ¢ LA 
( tt i ] { l that th ym 
| { ‘ 1 
yer" h 1) ol D ) } ) ) l } 
rv) I l i b 
} ) | ( i | Dp \ 
1} 
I Dn Lpropo @s "ae ba iO 
type Dp ro ) roposal 
to ce SO s stions to stimulat 
ists s to it porhy 





reco! nehnd that th Sse OL acTl wal 
lime is one of the most important practices that we should follow on 
our farms, in order that we may get our soils in condition to grow 
clovers and alfalfas and bud in the organic matter in our s vil. In 
Ohio we could never get our farmers to use more than 400,000 tons 


prior to the ACP program 

Under the ACP program I believe Ohio farmers applied about 2 
million tons—the greatest amount that was ever applied in Ohio 
and the advisory committee of the agricultural colleges recommend 
about 395 million tons, I believe, over the United States and about 
47 million tons annually. 

My second questi n, following that out: Do you not think, Mr. 
Williams, that the type of program you propose will materially reduce 
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the use of agricultural limestone not only in Ohio but throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Mr. Polk, I believe that the type of program 
proposed—TI do not know what the dollar level of that program may 
ultim ils ly be. but based on the proposal of the secretary of a 1954 
program of $140 million, I believe that there will be a reduction in the 
use of lime financed in part with Federal funds. I would like to make 
it verv clear, however, that th tvpe of program that we have sug- 
gested for consideration and asked for comments on, does not eliminate 
lime or fertilizer from the program. Far from it. We recognize in 
f lime and fertilizer where 
they are needed, where the soil needs it, for the init i establishment 
of vegetation. We have not included in our suggestions here, again 
asking for comments from the States, we have not included that part 
of the lime use or that part of the fertilizer use, which is for mainte- 


f 
nance of practices 


the S lecestion the necessitv for the use o 


In other words, what we commonly eall top dressing on established 
land which is largely for increased produc- 
tion, has not been included in the sugeested program, We do not 
know what the final dollar level of the program n ig! 
we do not know what the final practices are going to be in the 1954 
bulletin until we have the recommendations from the States, we do 
not know just exactly what the total effect on tonnage of lime in 
Ohio or any other State might be 

Mr. Poitx. Mr. Williams, I would like to point out that the reasons 
for my asking the first question is the fact that a tabulation which I 
have made here of practices that were used in 1951 in Ohio indicate 
that at that time there were 184,755 farms that used some type of 
the former agricultural conservation program and as I have studied 
through the new recommendations, going back to what was done in 
Ohio in 1951, only 17,881 farms, as compared with 184,755 farms, 
would be able to use your new suggested type of practice. 

In other words, about 90 percent of what the farmers in Ohio did 
in 1951 has been eliminated in this suggested program. I would like 


to ask 2 or 3 more questions, Mr. Chairman 


pastures or established hay 


it be, and because 


Mr. Garuincs. It looks to me like you have asked a good question 


ther: I would like to ret the answer to that one. 
Mr. Pott. Would you care to comment on that? 
‘ x ft 2 1 
Mir. WituraMs. I do not have the detailed figures for Ohio on hand 
he o ] ill have to generalize to some extent, Mi Polk, but I would 
like to pomt this out that in the conservation needs estimates sub- 
mitted by the State of Ohio as of January 1, 195 in other words, 
the total Ol at oO! head tl mak ated some highly sub- 
stan al fis ires ith respe to types of practices that are the so-called 
permanent types of practice Kor example, they had 17.000 acres 
of soa waterways hye \ had ( ( nN hi i icres oOo; tre planting indi- 
( needed; ovel 500,000 acre needing terracing; over 
,O00 ager 1e¢ neo ¢« a ppl nd various other 
nracti { 
‘ 7 5 , } ry‘ 
Vrainace was a bie item, ar : n the tvp yt program proposed 
> : ! I = i i 
pel DS 1 ho OMmprecery 1h LOOK Vel ba im sure tnere iAs 
been some lac or unde! in ne al some fear about it that may not 
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Mr. Poik. The difficulty in many parts of Ohio, particularly the 
central part of the State, is that the establishing of sod waterways or 
tree planting, those projects that are good and are permanent, they 
are all right but they just do not fit our type of agriculture. In the 
level agricultural area of the central part of the State it is impossible 
for the farmers to work out a conservation program using the memo- 
randum 5 recommendations that you have submitted. That is the 
reason for me interrogating vou on this particular program 

Mr. Wiiuiams. If I might make just one more comment, with 
respect to the types of vegetative practices that are included in this 
suggested tvpe of program. One practice would provide for the 
conversion of land that should not be in cultivation, whether that is 
from the standpoint of erosion or areas that cannot be economically 
drained, because of alkalinity or whatever the situation might be, 
that it should fo out Ol cultivation and go into permanent-type cover, 
which might be grass or trees 

Another suggestion which I am sure will be ineluded and is needed 
to a great extent, which is a new practice that has not been in the 
program heretofore, at least not in recent vears, is a suggestion that 
we have a practice for the establishment of long-term rotations on 
cropland. ‘That is not on land that needs retirement but on land that 
is suitable for cultivation but needs organic matter; it needs a system- 


atic crop rotation for getting grass and legumes into the system. 

Mr. Potk. What type would you suggest? 

Mr. WILLI AMS. That would vary, cle pending on the areas 

Mr. Poikx. As you know, our Ohio farmers are gradually getting 
to a 4-year rotation. Before, they followed a 3-year rotation——corn, 
wheat, and clover. Now they are going more and more to a 4-year 
rotation. I don’t want to take up too much time of the committee, 
but I do have 2 or 3 other questions. First, Mr. Williams, are farmers, 
through their county and State committees, going to be able to rec- 
ommend to you any type of conservation program they want for 
1954, or must their recommendations conform to the standards set 
forth in ACP Memorandum No. 5? 

Mr. Wruuiams. They are going to be able to, and we have strongly 
encouraged them to make recommendations of any sort as to the type 
of program proposed in this particular memorandum or any other 
types of practices which they felt should be included in the program 

Mr. Poitkx. Will the farmers’ recommendation be given favorable 
consideration? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I suppose, Mr. Polk, that we will have all kinds of 
recommendations that will cover the entire waterfront, and ultimately 
there has to be a decision—it is made each year—as to the types of 
practices that will be included. For example, in past years after the 
recommendations came in from the States, the same fundamental 
procedure that we are using this year, after the recommendations 
came in from the States they were reviewed by the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Branch of PMA and by the Production and 
Marketing Administration and by the Secretary, and finally decisions 
were made, in past years, by Secretary Brannan with respect to the 
types of practices that would be included in the bulletin. When 
that bulletin was then printed in the Federal Register it became the 
program for that year, then the States and counties could select from 
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yractices included in that program the practices that they most 
ed for their particular States, counties, and farms. Now there 
is no change in that procedure proposed in this arrangement. Wehave 
suggested in this memorandum that certain types of practices—the 
repeat types of practices that occur year in and year out, the mainte- 
nance types of practices—we have suggested for consideration that 


those types of practices be eliminated from the program of financial 


wan 


Vir. FOLK, Just another! question al me the same line. If the 
nN 0 v of the states recommend the same¢ type of program which 
they now have, will that be the tvpe of Agricultural Conservation 
program you will have in 1954, or will Secretary Benson insist upon 
this type ol program as outlined in agricultural conservation program 
memorandum No 5? In other words, if the majoritv of the Mid- 
vesterl State ind | think | it my\ que stions are more applicable 
Lo that area f the major of those States decide that they want to 
have a program for | ply ne | me or applying phosphate or potash, 
or turning under green manure crops, some of the practices that are 


I 


most neeaed 11 n that area and those various States do make 


recommendations along that | what would be vour attitude on it? 
Mr. WIL Mr. Polk, 1 do not know that I could give you a 
fin inswer on that I am sure that full and adequat consideration 
will be given to all of the recommendations submitted to Washington 
| Hm ! th G icl ol th state committees, supported hy the 

ext on aire ors an the Soil Conservation Service people and 
Fores rvice people ho are vil consideration to these problems 
at the stat le vel the, will pr ybably do a certain amount of screening 
on the recommendations that e e from the counties to the States 
and then this group will make a consolidated recommendation to 
Wasl ton with respect to the type of program that should be 


l can onl Siy this Th { e know the final 1 pe and size of 
t} rram indicated bv the Congress for the next year, we will not 
I { hose ¢ ) 

} P lo summat vour reply to that question, you are 
c nora un No ) not l h a | last rul : 

\ Phat Ss Corl 

\1 Por RB hat it 1 ’ ( d program 

N WILLIAM Tl IS co 

Mr. Po The w: ads “Guide for Development of County 


and State Reecom ons for 1954 Agricultural Conservation 
Program, National Bulletin and Tentative State County Programs.” 


As one reads thi or at le as I read it, I got the impression that this 


| ‘ | ] 4 + > 4 : ] , s 2 
was a hard and fast rule a that only the practices included In this 
23-page memorandum, that only those practices were the ones that 


vou approved here at the Washington level. Am I wrong in my 
il terpretation 
Mir. WiturAms. You have been misinformed, Mr. Polk, if that is 
your understanding 
f f 


Mr. Potx. It was not a case of anyone informing me or misinform- 


r 


ing me. It was my impression as I studied this—I tried to find out 
which ones of these projects would be apy licable to the nine counties 


that I represent and I find very, very few projects suggested in this 
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guide that we can use there in southern Ohio. We need lime and we 
need fertilizer, and those are our main neec’s, and I wish you would 
point out to me the places in this memorandum No. 5 which authorize 
the use of lime and fertilizer. You may not be able to do it right now, 
but if vou could point it out it would be helpful 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Pouk. 1 would like to know where in this bulletin is spelled out 
provisions for applying lime and fertilizer materials, for applying 
phosphate, that is, 20 percent P.O;, or potash, that is 20 percent 
KO, or in turning under green manure crops. 1 would like also to 


include seeding increased acreages of legumes and frass Those are 


the five items that are most popular in my district and those are the 
things that I am most vitally interested in. I couldn’t find anywhere 
in this bulletin any reference to those things. It would look like we 
are more or less out in the cold so far as the type of practice we want 
to use in southern Ohio is concerned 

Mr. Witurams. All of the vegetative practices are labeled A-—5, 
A-6, A-7, A-8, A-9, A-10, and so forth. 

Mr. Poik. Will you give me the pages on those, please? 

Mr. WiiiraMs. Beginning on page 10, continuing through page 
14. You will find that lime and fertilizer needed for the establish- 
ment of vegetative cover is included as a portion of these practices. 
I want to make this clear: It is not included as a separate practice 
in itself. In other words, just applying fertilizer was not included as 
a separate conservation practice. Ordinarily fertilizer can be used 
for production or it can be used for conservation. If it is a conserva- 
tion practice, it was our thinking—and we wanted the reeommenda- 
tions on that that it ought to be associated with the type of conser- 
vation practice that would bring about the desired result 

Mr. Pouk. Is it your thinking that our soils do not need any more 
lime? 

Mr. Wiitrams. Not at all, Mr. Polk. I think they need a great 
deal of lime. 

Mr. Pouk. Why, then, do you not include agricultural conserva- 
tion program payments for the application of agricultural lime? 

Mr. Wiiiiams. It is included, Mr. Polk, under the types of prae- 
tices that I have pointed out here. In other words, the required 
amount of lime or the required amount of fertilizer, based on the soil 
test as to whether it is needed or not, is permitted and is a part of the 
cost of establishing the practices that I have indicated 

Mr. Pork. Will you point out please just where that is? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Practice A-5 on page 10, under the 

Mr. Poix. That is “Establishing permanent soil and water levels 
to dispose of excess water without causing erosion.” That won’t 
help us in Ohio because we do not have too many of that sort of 
problems. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The next one is A-6, at the bottom: 

Establishing a permanent cover of perennial legumes, or perennial grasses, 


or a mixture of legumes and perennial grasses in orchards and vineyards for 


») 


control of erosion. 


Mr. Pox. That is a very insignificant part of our agricultural 
program in Ohio—orchards and grasses and vineyards. 
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Mr. Wixuiams. On page 11, A-7, lime and fertilizer are recognized 
as a part of practice A—7 which is: 


Establishing a permanent cover of perennia! legumes or grasses, or mixtures 
of legumes and perennial grasses on severely eroded abandoned cropland or on 
cultivated land so subject to erosion, or with soils so shallow, alkaline, or incapable 
of drainage that their use should be changed from cultivation to permanent 
cover, 





1 am sure there is a significant amount of that in Ohio. 

Mr. Pouik. Yes, that is true, but in many, many counties, for 
instance in mv district, I think that this particular section A-7 would 
not be applicable to more than three or four counties of the nine 
counties that ] I'e present In other words, it would be only in that 
area along the Ohio River where there is great erosion, that this 
particular type practice would be applicable, and only those people 
would get any lime. In other words, as | understand it, as I have 
read this memorandum, lime is being used incidentally only to the 
establishment of grass for the filling-in of gullies or the control of 
erosion on those very badly eroded areas, and we al leaving out all 
of the level lands where they like to apply some lime each year for 
their normal agricultural production. Is that not right? 

Mr. Wituiams. I believe your statement is correct: that it did not 
contemplate in this guide, although it may be in the program after 
the recommendations come in, 1 am not sure of that, but insofar 
as this guide is concerned, which was not intended to be an all-inclusive 
list of practices, the lime and fertilizer both are suggested as associated 
with the types of practices in which they are needed as a part of 
establishing a conservation practice. Specifically we did leave out 
the practice which would be the topdressing of fertilizer for produc- 
tion, or maintaining an established seeding practice because the 
Congress had indicated its desire, I think ever since 1944, in appro- 
priating funds, that this program be geared toward conservation 
objectives and away from the income supplement objectives. 

Mr. POLK. ] am just wondering, Mr. Williams, how you can say 
that Congress has indicated objections to lime when every year the 
Congress has appropriated in recent years anyway a sum of 
$250 million for that type of practice—that is, lime and fertilizer, 
and all of these things. 

We have never taken an attitude, to my knowledge, in opposition 
to the use of agricultural lime and I am sure that our farmers are 
very much interested in the use of lime. Our farmers realize that 
our soils are being depleted of lime every time it rains. The soil is 
being constantly depleted of lime. Unless there is some incentive, 
to get farmers to buy more lime and apply more lime to their soil, 
we are going to be in a very serious situation. 

As I mentioned a while ago, Ohio farmers never purchased more 
than 400,000 tons of lime prior to the agricultural conservation 
program when we got it up to 2 million tons and we should go 
much higher and it seems to me it is a very bad recommendation 
for the Department of Agriculture to make—to say that you are not 
going to recommend the use of any agricultural conservation program 
payments for direct applications of lime. 

The same, I think, could be said of potash and phosphorous. We 
need those things in our soils. The farmer ordinarily is not going 
to buy as much lime as he needs unless he has a little incentive. 
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Those incentive payments do not amount to very much— $40 or $50 
| think is the average in Ohio hut if he knows he Is rons to get 7 
little money from the Government, he will go and buy maybe 2 or 3 
or 4 times as much lime for application on his farm—2 or 3 times 
as much if he gets pavments from the Government. The Government 
payment is insignificant so far as the total lime application is concerned 
but it is an incentive and I think we should encourage it 

I believe we should make every effort to get the farmers to use 


more lime. I would like, in conclusion, in view of what vou have 
said, Mr. Williams, I would like to suggest that a directive or a 
memorandum be sent out to all of the acricultural conservation 
program, PMA committeemen, advising them that this memo 
randum No. 5 is not a hard and fast rule and that they may make 
suc estions alor (r the line Ss th: { you have Su sted he re, because the 


folks back home think that they cannot add anything to this program, 
that this is a program that has been handed down from up above, 
that there is nothing they can do, except to pick out items that you 
have included here and that they cannot ine ide anything else. 

1 think you should advise them as to what they may do. If they 
can have the privilege ol recommending lime and fertilizer and rreen 
manuring, I think they should know about it because I am sure they 
do not know about it at the present time. 

Mr. WituiaAmMs. Mr. Chairman, just one more comment, if | may 
on that point. Since this memorandum was issued, Mr. Polk, we 
have done almost identically what you have suggested here, except 
that instead of being in a memorandum we have had 5 meetings in 
the country, 2 of which were at Denver, 1 was in the Midwest, at 
which the extension director and the chairman of the State PMA 
Committee from Ohio were present, and 1 meeting in New York 
City and 1 in New Orleans, in which this whole suggested guide was 
discussed in detail and it was emphasized that this is purely a sug- 
gestion and is not an all-inclusive list, and 1 am sure because the 


oe 
| 
I 


representatives from Ohio at that meeting indicated to me that they 
understood the situation. 

Since this memorandum was directed to them in the first place, 
and theoretically has not been distributed be yond those comnnuttees 
and agencies working on it, to get suggestions, | am sure there is no 
reason why they do not understand that now. They might not have 
fully understood it at first, | 
if they did not. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Williams, could you return in the morning 
at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, I believe I can. 

The CHarrMan. This is the day on which the House has its Me- 
morial Service. I think most of the members would like to attend 
that service. In order to do that we will have to quit a little bit 
early. If you could come back tomorrow we would appreciate it 
and we will question you further at that time. 

We will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 7, 1953.) 


vefore we had these meetings. | am sorry 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, House Office Building, Representatin e Clifford Hope chairman) 
presiding 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Hoeven, Lovre, Belcher, 
MelIntire, Golden, Harrison, Wampler, Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, 
Polk, Wheeler, and ‘Thomps yn 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. Before calling 
on Mr. Williams to resume his testim«e ny, the Chair desires to place 
in the fecord a statement on behalf of the American Watershed Coun- 
cil, Ine. made by Mr. E. R. Cotton, the president of that organization 
Also, a letter by Mr. R. W. Eshmeyer, executive vice president of the 
Sport Fishing Institute. Without objection, both of these documents 
will be made a part o} the record at this time 


(The documents referred to above are as iOluOWS 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN WATERSHED CouncIt, I> EFORE THE Ho 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTE! \EAy 1953 
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The foregoing principles are in most ways in agreement with tl Vie) of tl 


National Informal Citizens Committee on Watershed Conservation stated | 
today 


I would like to e! pl asize that the care and handlir I ia 1 and water re- 
sources must be considered in light of al her probk ci he } ( 
critical times. Vemtl also ppraise prop hk } ha ) 
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1 consider a hat as 5 i irea organizati s ike on nereasing 
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recut Vice Preside 
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the CH M Ni Williams. if vou will come forward we will 
resume Our questioning 


STATEMENT OF D. A. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAMS -Resumed 


ing American 

memorandum 

ive come to the 
} 


‘hh vou consider 
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Mr. Pouk. If that is true, then we must come to the definition of 
what we mean by “‘permanent practices.”” This morning in reading 
over your testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in part 4 of the House Appropriations Committee hearings, on page 
ISOS, 1n reply to a question from Mr. Whitten vou ure quoted as 


saving, in answer to this question: 


What we i be vour ( a of ‘feonsid al ¢ time’? 
speaking ol permanent annual practices and so on 

Mr. Wu Proba ‘ re om 8 ‘ O1 p in terms of re al 
t fits of i I it 3 ir t and n ny 
4 iw t 


[ infer from your testimony before the Appropriations Committee 
that if a practice has residual benefits for 3 years that you might 


consider it to be a permanent practice. Is that rght? 
Mir. Witurams. I| believe that serious consideration wuld be given 
4 \4 ) 11 

to 1t, Wir. Folk 


Mr. Poitkx. I agree with you, Mr. Williams. I think that we 
should not limit our so-called permanent practices arbitrarily to 
practices like building dams and those other structural practices out- 
lined in memorandum No. 5. I am glad to hear you say that if a 
practice has residual benefits covering 3 years that you would favor- 
ably consider it as a permanent practice. Are you familiar with the 
experiments that have been carried on by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station with reference to the permanent benefits of 
agricultural lime? 

Mr. Winiiams. Yes, in general. Not in all details 

Mr. Potk. Would you consider that those experiments at the Ohio 
Experiment Station are accurate, that they are reputable, that they 
are considered to be good experiments? In other words, experi- 
ments upon which you would rely so far as accuracy is concerned? 

Mr. Wituiams. I would have no reason to question them, Mr. 
Polk 

Mr. Pou. I have before me a copy of Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 381 which is a summary of 30 years’ 
work at the Ohio station, with reference to the maintenance of soil 


fertilitv. On page 251 of this bulletin, which, may I say, was pub- 
lished in 1924, on the question relating to the effect of lime, I believe 
you can see what I am getting at. 1 contend that the application of 


agricultural lime is not an annual practice. I am basing that upon 
the usual farm practice in Ohio We ordinarily never lime more 
often than once in 4 years. In fact, once in 5 or 10 years is, I believe, 
very usual practice in Ohio. So we feel—I feel—that agricultural 
lime should be considered as not an annual practice, but as a perma- 
nent practice. 

In support of my contention I wish to read just a few sentences 
m this Ohio bulletin on the effect of lime. May I say that the 
experiments discussed here were started in 1893. This is a summary 


c 
iro 


of the results after 30 vears. This is a quotation from the bulletin: 


At the time these experiments were planned, the deficiency of the soil in lime 
ad 1, been detected, as clover had been growing luxuriantly when other fertil- 
izing elements were furnished. But within a few years the clover crops began 
to fail and in 1900 the experiment was begun of liming half the land as it was 
being prepared for corn, quicklime being applied to the west ends of the plots, 
fertilized and unfertilized alike. 
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that the rotation that was followed on these plots was 








( ipation int 


That is something, I think, 


] 


“at, uf I recall, J would like to point 
as the liming material Back in 1900 


ound limestone; probably none at all. 


La 1 col ed nt! est ¢ is is the 
[ 1 rred ) e ¢ st ends in 
) varia soil 
‘Tit 
east e1 however, still showed 
' ose - 1 2 os 
us 1 liming which was applied, quick- 
] 41 + + t 1 
these 3 plots, and the station states that 
1 (V4 re | ee . 
ne’ mM 100) ST 1] snowed 1n the crops 


he effect of that 1 treatment 
1, as evidence that lime has a permanent 
neice | believe that these were 
As far as I know thev have never 
d Mr. C. G. Williams, who were 
sts were carried out, 
agricultural soil experts so 1t seems 
nd for inclusion of agricultural lime as a 
inly not an annual practice 


further that in these tests that were 


he fact that they used quicklime, which 
ore oluble than vround limestone, if 
j be more lo from leaching of the 
inder our modern practices today by 
i limestone whi h is less S | ible than 
) n 4 


i i to. My Poll ( tainlv I do not 
| ¢ I think all of us who are 
eoonize the absolut necessity fol 
tal « rvation job In fact, Agricul- 
Niemorandum No. 5 recognizes the place 
orTam. Whether it goes far enough, 
lly separately mentioned, perhaps is a 
that in this tentative cuide the use of 
lasasu estion in connection with the 
eded. 
tests to determine what the need is, 
he initial establishment of permanent 
separate practice apart, ul related to 
Whether that is the best way to do it., 
needs a lot of study I am sure that 
o how it should be in the 1954 Bulletin 
a | 


will receive full consideration. I do 

‘ ; ; al ot lv { } +} , . 
a& question aisoO HOU ONLV OF whe ther Or 
<i in conjunction with a conservation 
but there is also the question of the 


Government should provide financial 


that is a policy matter for the Congress 


etermine over a period of time. I would like to point out some 
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information that would indicate to me that the big increase in the use 
of limestone that you referred to vesterday morning certainly is not 
solely due to agricultural conservation program payments. I would 
be the last to trv to claim credit for agricultural conservation program 


as being the sole factor in the bie increas 

Mr. Potk. Don’t vou think that these agricultural conservation 
program payments have been of great valve as incentives to cause 
farmers to buy more lime than they would have purchased without 
agricultural conservation program payments.? 

Mr. Wruuiams. I think without question they have been an incen- 
tive in that direction, and | think the very fact that farmers have, 
as you pointed out vesterday 


« rhaps bought two or three times as 


much lime as they otherwise would have bought, indicates that they 


recognize the need for it ai are villing to make an investment of the ir 
own funds to do 1 Where is the minimum level of Federal participa- 
tion so that the desirable type of practice goes forward? I think that 
is the sort of question we are faced with. I would like to point out in 
connection with several different items here, the trend since 1935—you 
see 1936 was the first year in \ hich there was financing assistance 
under the Conservation and Domestie Allotment Act So I have 
taken the figures for 1935, the reported use of minerals and lime, and 
also the reported firures for 1951. This is for total use, not Just 
acricultural conservation program 

For exan ple t} use of nitrogen in 1935 was 312.000 tons In 
1951 it was 1,238,000 tons, or an increase in that period of some 300 
percent. ‘There has never be nh any l cial issistane ava la y| for 
nitrogen, as you KNOW Phosphat 

oe 


Mr. Pork. Only under green manuring. When you turn under 
green manuring there is some nitrogen. 

Mr. WiturAms. Not asa commercial product. Thes> are commer- 
cial figures. Phosphate went from 2,985,000 tousin 1935 to 10,550,000 


tons in 1951, or an increase of 254 percent as co npared with the 300 
percent on nitrogen. There has been 


phate most olf the time—all of the time, I believe, since the beginning. 


} 
iInanciai assistance on phos- 








Potash went from 614,000 tons in 1935 to 2,76),000 tons in 1951, or 
an indicated increase of 350 percent Potash likewise has had a 
degree of agricultural conservation program financial assistance: Re- 
ported use of lime, 3,505,000 tons in 1985 and in 19: 27,358,000 tons 
or an increase of 680 percent The increase on lime has been more 


spectacular than it has on the other elements 

I do not know what the sound assumption would be, but I think we 
‘an draw an inference, at least, that there would have been a sub- 
stantial increase in the use of these elements if there had been no 
financial assistance. Whether that would account for s vy JUV percent 
of the increase on lime, or some other figure, ldo not know. It would 
be purely conjectural. I do want to point out that with respect to 
these various elements, taking 1950 and 1951 figures of azricultural 
conservation program participation, the participation on nitrogen 
of course was zero percent 

On phosphate it averaged 29 percent of the total on which there 
was agricuitural conservation plan participation; on potash it was 14 
percent; on lime, the biggest item with indicated agircultural conserva- 
tion plan participation, 78 percent of the lime that was reported 
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used in 1951 on a national basis was related to agricultural conserva- 
tion plan participation. The very fact that farmers have come to 
recognize the necessity for the use of minerals as well as organic 
ion. 


materials as a part of the conservation job is, I think, without ques 


I thin! the Question that faces us is what ts the right thing to do with 


respect to Federal participation and how best to do it Should the 
Fed ral Government continue to part cipate in more than a one time 
application of lime? Should that be associated with the establish- 
ment of vegetation? Or should it be othe rwise? Those are questions, 
I think, that are very significant Should there be financial assistance 
say on the repeat application of lime even every five or more years, or 
whatever it might be? Can the Federal Government afford that type 
of thing? 

Those are all very pertinent questions. I do t have all the 
answers to them, eithe 

Mr. Potk. Can we afford to permit oul soil to become seriously 
depleted | have been bothered very much by some of the provisions 
of Memorandu n No D, part larly with the one that you read 
vesterday, A-7, on page 11 of the memorandum, that deals with 


establishing permanent clover, legumes, and grasses on soils that are 


shallow, or soils that had been very seriously eroded. In other 
to me that the policy followed in this memorandum 
is to permit our soil to become very seriously eroded or very seriously 
depleted and then start working on it 

My theory is that it would be much better to use some lime and 
some other practices along that line before our soils become completely 
eroded or completely depleted. We are sort of locking the door after 
the horse has been stolen if we wait until our soils are completely 


words, it seems 


eroded and then start a conservation practice. I would like to see a 
program followed whereby the soils are maintained at a high level of 
productivity. It seems to me that the approach in memorandum 5 


is not along that line 

Mr. Witurams. I would have to disagree in part, Mr. Polk. This 
particular practice, A-7,. 1s designed to meet that kind of problem 
where land should be converted to noncrop use for several reasons. 
Anothe1 part of the program, I believe it is A—-10, indicates financial 
assi Lance as? possibility, and the sugrestion, as | pointed out vester- 
day, that it be a new practice that has not been in the bulletins in 
recent years, suggests the possibility of financial assistance for the 


establishment of long-time rotations on cropland that is good crop- 


land and would help to maintain the fertility and permeability and 


so forth of that sou 
That practice also involves the use of lime and fertilizers. Then 
there is a third one which is highly significant that I did not get to 


mention yesterday, but I believe it is practice A-—11, the pasture- 


establishmet! t ractice 


Vir. Pour A 11 reters strictly LO rangelands I am not too familiar 
with rangelands 

Mir. Wintrams. A-9 is the pasture-establishment practice, Mr. 
Polk. In other words, the vegetative practices that are applicable 
to the land that is in cultivation or has been in cultivation throughout 
much of the country 
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Mr. Po.ix. A-9 says: 


This practice is applicable only to noncrop land suitable for and to be used 
permanently for pasture where the present vegetative cover is inadequate for 
runoff or rosion control 

I have no complaint about that. I am thinking about the agri- 
cultural area that I represent where we do not have too much of that 
type of problem. I don’t think there is any substantial area in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Ohio where the practice A—9 would be 
applicable because it says that 


This is applicable only to noncrop land 


Mr. WiiuiaMs. In other words, land that is in cover now. It may 
be in pasture now, or it may be in some type of hay crop. If the 
cover there is inadequate for the control of erosion and runoff, that 
particular practi 
part of getting the initial establishment o 

Mr. Poix. This further says 


| permit the use of financial assistance as a 
1 
1 


{ 
| 


good cover accomplished 


This practice is not eligible on land which, if cleared, would be suitable for 


| would also like to go back to A-10, which you mentioned awhile 


aco That Says 


I prac S aj ( only i t of a her 
deter i that pers i I ( D ial leoume rmi l f le ind 
perennial grasses are not no enerall 1 in crop rotations for soil improvement 


I think that that particular proviso would eliminate every one of 
the nine counties that I represent because in all of those counties for 
50 vears lezume s and grasses have been used in crop rotation hat 
is the complaint t you have written in so many 
restrictions that you eliminate a great part of the great agricultura 
area east of, may | say Kansas | our distin ruished 


chairman. 


that tl } ! ge 
seems to me that these practices that you have outined here are 


I i 
very largely restricted to areas in some of the Southern States where 
very serious erosio} 3 Us ke place, and that those of us who represent 
the breadbasket of America, as we like to speak of it, are left out in 
the cold In other words, you have written so many restrictions in 
it that we are going to be practically eliminated so fat aus participation 
in your program is concerned 

\s I sa Vest 1aQy | have | ( r list of the practi SW iicl it 


appears that you are eliminating from the 1954 ACP program 
1 


That includes applying liming materials in Ohio, and there were 


58,950 Ohio farms where this practice was carried out in 1951. Apply- 
ing phosphate is eliminated. This practice was carried out on 
51.710 farms in Ohio 


Applying potash is a practice that is eliminated and was carried 


out on 43,493 Ohio farms in 195] Turning under green manure 
crops is eliminated, and that was carried out on 23,998 Ohio farms 
There are several others. Then going to the practices which are 


retained in the program, we have establishing sod waterways, a good 
practice, but it was carried out on only 1,780 farms in Ohio in 195] 
Construction of diversion and spreader ditches, dykes and terraces, 
was carried out on only 139 farms. Constructing drainage ditches, 
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1 593 farms. Dams for livestock 
water, a good practice, was carried out on only 404 farms in Ohio. 


Di veloping springs and seeps, another sood practice, was carried out 


0 practice Vas carried mL O! 


on only 42 farms in Ohio. Improved stands of forests, trees, another 
rood practice, was carried out on 7 farms. Constructing terraces, 
carried out on 61 farms otripcropping, not on contour, carried out 
on C5 I rin 


I mention these to show that the practices that you are approving 


for 1954 were carried out on a few farms, only a few farms. As | 
ndicated yesterday, the total of the practices that you have approved 
fo 4 would be carried o1 using the figures for 1951, which are 


the latest available only 17,881 farms would meet the requirements 
ile under the old program 184,755 


under the 1954 proposed program, wl 
farms participated in the program 

In other words, there is a difference between 17,881 and 184,755. 
In other words, vou have eliminated over 90 percent of the practices 
tha e carried out in Ohio in 1951 

Mr. WiturAms. May I comment on that, Mr. Polk? ! believe there 
is some misinterpretation of the figures Yesterday afternoon I had 
the statistics analyzed with respect to Ohio, the 1951 program, and 
I ( » those are the figures that vou are reterru Lo. ‘There were 
actually only 92,617 farms that participated in the program in Ohio 

1951. The ures that you have been reading are practices on 
birth 

Mr. Potk. You must remember that on some of these practices, 
t some over! pping In other word some of these farms had 
m ( yrractice on tI But I am speak rw of the 
tota ract Ss that th 84.755, the total of all pract Ss 
} : ‘ ) ( , { | SS ] he to al of 1] pract ees 
thi d | carried out | 1951 program ! think that 
the yractices on th farm, but the result is the same 
Yo ie ell mating about YO p t of th practices that we have 
her wrr’y } out in Ss previo sly in ¢ hio. 

Mr. Wiiurams. I do not believe that is a correct interpretation, 


M Poik. I would be glad to have your interpretation. That 


Mr. WintiaMs. Our figures show that there were 46,825 farms that 
carried out a permanent type practice in 1951. That is a permanent 


4] ae eh na } my 
che y 


suggested guide as the criteria. Chat does 


not, as I pointed out yesterday, include all of the permanent type 
practices. There are many permanent type practices that were not 
specifically listed in the guide. There were actually only 92,617 farms 
that participated in the program. So that the percentage of farms 
that were benefiting from the program through permanent type prac- 
tices is considerably higher, I believe, than your figures might indicate. 


I would like to Supply this 10! the record. 
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Mr. Witurams. Also I would like to point out what the State 
committee in Ohio, supported by the State group which includes the 
Extension Service, the Soil Conservation Service and others, in making 
up estimates of needs, estimated as of January 1, 1950, as the needs 
for the permanent-type practices. I want to point out a problem 
that exists in Ohio, and Ohio is not the only State this problem exists 
in, but I think it is a problem that all of us face with respect to how 
best to spend money that may be available for conservation work 

There are a number of practices. In fact, this whole page of prac- 
tices of the so-called permanent type, W hich were included in the needs. 
I mentioned 2 or 3 of them yesterday. I could mention many more. 
This matter of establishing new pasture, I don’t know what the situa- 
tion may be in your congressional district, Mr. Polk, but in the State 
of Ohio 

Mr. Potx. We are trying to encourage the farmers to put more 
land in permanent pasture. We need to apply lime in order to do 
that. That is one of the reasons I am so insistent that lime be on- 
cluded because we have to have lime in order to get these permanent 
pastures. 
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Mr. Wiuuiams. That is right, and that is our intent, to have lime 
in the program for that establishment. For instance, in Ohio, the 
statewide figures indicated as of January 1, 1950, the need of 
1,475,000 acres of new pasture established. Actually there were only 
acres accomplished in the whole State of Ohio, or five-tenths of 1 
percent in 1951. Timber improvement there was a need for 200,000 
acres, and only 4,000 acres were accomplished in 1951. 

Permanent cover on cropland, there was a need of 120,000 acres, 
and there was no assistance went into that in 1951. The point that 
I want to make is that there is an indicated need of a large amount of 
permanent-type practices and it appears that perhaps a good bit of 
money may have been going into the repeat-typeof practices. Whether 
we label lime as a repeat prac tice or not is beside the point at the 
moment. But it appears that a great deal of money has been going 
into repeat-type of practices nationally and the question is whether or 
not the funds should not be going into the practices, whatever they 
mia be, that provide the more enduring “onservation benefits in the 
public interest, and in the interest of the farmer. In principle, that is 
all we are suggesting in this guide. 

Mr. Poitk. Don’t you think that, in view of the experiment station 
experiments in Ohio, which show clearly that one liming has an effect 


that extends over a period of at least 23 vears, that lime is a permanent 
practice? We know that all of the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations recommend that we immediately apply 395 million tons 


i 


of lime to the cropland of America, and that we should apply 47 million 
tons annual] 


n order to make up for the depletion from erosion? 


Don’t you think that we should consider it because of the importance 
of lime in our agricultural economy so far as the production of good 
crops is concern Don’t you think we should consider the applica- 
tion of lime as a permanent practice? 

Mr. Wirutiams. I think it is so considered in the suggested guide, 
Mr. Polk. I am not disagreeing with you that the effects of lime 
continue over a period of years. But I think that lime may be used 
in a number of different ways and for a number of different purposes 
Our suggestion here is, and our thinking is, that insofar as agricultural 
conservation program funds are concerned, the financial assistance: 
under that should go into that part of the lime application which is 
directly, specifically, and tangibly connected with the conservation 
objective, and not an income supplement or a production-type of 
assistanc 

The Congress has steered us in that direction every since 1944 
Just where to draw the line is still an open question, I think. There 
are many facets to that, as to just how that is handled best. I think 
certainly we do not disagree on two principles with respect to lime 
First, that financial assistance should not go into it if the lime is not 
needed. 

Mr. Pouix. There is no question but what the lime is needed. The 
report of the agricultural experiment stations and colleges definitely 


show that there is a need right now, or there was a need in 1951. I 


believe that is the date of the report, on 395 million tons. 

Mr. WittiaMs. Certainly there is a general need. I am thinking 
now of the individual farm and the individual field—the assistance 
that an individual farmer might receive from this program. If he 
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has lime, or if the lime content is sufficiently high, should there be 
further assistance going into it from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Potx. Do you think the farmer will use liming as one of the 
established practices if he knows he does not need lime? I do not 
think so. I think the farmer knows best what his farm needs all the 
time. I think that instead of issuing orders here in Washington to 
tell the farmers what they should do, that we should give the farmer 
more, say, about the type of practices. That is my objection to 
memorandum 5. 

It seems to me that here we are issuing an order from the top 
which limits him in-such a way that he cannot use the practices that 
he needs on his farm, that he knows he needs, the practices that he 
wants to carry out. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. I 
want to thank you. 

Mr. Wituiams. I would like to make one further comment, if I 
mav. I endeavored to point out as clearly as I could yesterday, Mr. 
Polk, that there is no intent or no desire on the part of myself or the 
Secretary that this Memorandum No. 5 was in any way closing the 
door to recommendations or suggestions of whet the program ought 
to be. In fact, it was a specific invitation for such suggestions. 

The decisions have not been made as to the practices that will FO 
into the 1954 program and will not be made until the reeommenda- 
tions are received from the States. I hope that gives you assurance 
on that point. 

Mr. Poutx. Mr. Williams, I hope that you will reconsider the 
question of lime and allow the farmers to have this practice which 
they have considered to be so very valuable in years past. Thank you. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I would like to add this table to the record. It is 
on conservation needs for permanent practices in Ohio 

The CHarrMan. That will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


Estimated amounts neede d, as of Jan. 1, 1950, of selected permanent-type conservalion 
















practices Ohio 
per- 
Amount Amount f 1ce@ 
Practice Unit ; : A performed as a 
COUN in 1951 percent of 
need 
Percent 
Standard terraces Acr 1, 509, 00 1, 137 0.1 
Diversion and spreader terraces 000 linear feet AY, 000 14 2 
Contour stripcropping Acre 3, 500, 000 18, 548 5 
Sod waterways do 170, 000 022 6 
Till »perations on pasture do 300, 000 0 
Dams for erosion control—storage type Number 23, 100 0 0 
Riprap lotal credit 740, 000 0 0 
Dra t Acre 3, 012, 743 85, 679 2.8 
I stablis! ing new pasture do } 1,475, 000 7, 40 5 
Livestock dams Number 25. 000 404 1.6 
Springs and s do 3, 000 42 1.4 
Control of ec vetitive plants. - Acre ‘ } 150, 000 | 0 0 
lree planting do 1, 048, 428 5, 397 | 5 
rimber-stand improvement do 1, €00, 000 v9 (4) 
Clearing land for pasture do 200, 000 4,112 2.1 
Permanent cover on cropland do 120, 000 0 0 
Liming materials on newly established pasture do 3, 500, 000 190, 000 6. 
Phosphate on newly established cover and do 370, 000 | 148, 000 40.0 
pasture | | 
Potash on newly established cover and pasture do 370, 000 143, 000 38. 6 


10.05 or less 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Williams, in this document that you have 
been discussing, on page 4, there is a timing schedule set up which 


shows the various steps that are to be taken in working out this 


program. What I wanted to ask vou is this: Is that any different from 
the practice in previous vears? In other words, has this same pro- 
cram been followed all the time with r pect tos ibmittine the tenta- 
ti\ program to t | States and countv committees and vetting their 
recommendations and workmg out the final program after those 

recomn latio fl red 
Mir. Wiuutams. It is essentially the same, Mr. Hope. The time 
table varies only by dates, which of course are different from one veat 
to another It a iot possibie to start this process quite as early 
this vear as 1 vas possible to start it a veat avo. Last vear the 
States and cou were asked to submit tl suggestions for the 
national program, beginnn | believe, in February The reques 
ent to them about that time It was sugevested to them that 


\ 
they base their recommendations upon the provisions of the then 


in other words, the procedures and the practices included in that 
bulletin, to make whatever suggestions they might have. This year 


because of the lateness of the time, and being able to get started at 


the request, and in view of the recommendations the secretary had 
made with respect to the program for 1954—it was felt desirable to 
make a suggest ruide of types of things that might be considered 
as pertinent to the 1954 program but to specifically request their 
reactions on it. That was followed up, as I pointed out yesterday, 
by the five meetings that we have held around the country in which 
all of the agencies at the State level participated, and they all thor- 
oughly understand that this is purely a tentative arrangement. 

J would like to ask Mr. Ritchie, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to com- 
ment further with respect to time schedules in the past. Mr. Ritchie 
has been connected with this program for several years. I have only 
been associated with it for a fairly brief time 

The Carman. Very well. We would be very glad to have 
Mr. Ritchie make an explanation at this time. 

Mr. Rrreniz. Mr. Chairman, the time schedule, as Mr. Williams 
has pointed out, for the obtaining of county and State recommen- 
dations gives a little later date than normal. Ordinarily this work 
starts about February and the State and country recommendations 
the State recommendations are in to the Department by somewhere 
around the first of June. 

We found over the years that in order for the necessary attention 
to be given at the State and county level in the final decisions and 
what their next vear’s program will be, and to make all necessary 
arrangements to get that program in operation, that we need to have 
avi: ilable for hem by about | ily | of the preceding calendar year the 
national outline and guide of practices from which they develop, 
finally, their individual State and county programs. 

Normally, we ask for these recommendations by the Ist of June. 
Because of the lateness with which we have started, we have asked 
for them by the 15th of June, recognizing that that will require a 
verv much restricted time for us to finally get the national program 
in operation 

Mr. WinLLrAM Does that answer the question? 
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The CuarrMan. I think it does. Of course there has been criti- 
cism in the past that when the farmers make recommendations they 
are not given proper consideration. That is a criticism that has 
come to me from local committees, that they make recommendations 
and they never hear anything more about them. Perhaps they do 
not know whether consideration has been given or not, but they do 
not feel that the proper consideration has been given, or that they 
have secured the results which they had hoped for in making the 
recommendations. I know that was one of the matters that was 
discussed by President Eisenhower in the campaign last fall in which 
he emphasized that farm programs should be farmers’ programs, that 
farmers should have even more participation in them than they have 
had in the past. 

I want to ask you if you intend to give real, ; 


‘enuine consideration 
to the recommendations that may be made by the local county com- 
mittees and transmitted to you through the State committees in 
connection with this program. 

Mr. Wiuiiams. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. We 
will give full consideration to them. 

The CuHartrMan. If you should get recommendations from States 
or areas that would indicate that you had overlooked some phases 
of the program which the State committees, or the Extension Service 
in that State, felt were important enough to be included at this time, 
if you were convinced that that was the situation, would you feel 
that you were bound to make a change in the program? 

Mr WILLIAMS. That would be renerally correct. It is Cc mneeivable 
that you might get conflicting recommendations from two or more 
counties. So there has to be a resolution of what is the right thing 
to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are saying that you would give ample and 
fair and careful consideration to any recommendations which may 
come up to you as a result of submission of this program to the State 
and county committees? 

Mr. WitutaMs. That is absolutely correct. 

The CuarrMan. I have a couple of other questions. In your state- 
ment yesterday, on page 5, you suggested 3 principles that would 
be used as a guide in determination of the type of practices eligible 
for financial assistance. The first one I think is pretty clear, but I 
am wondering if you would give us an example of what would be 
considered as a practice under Nos. 2 and 3 as set out in your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wiiitams. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. Let us 
take the practice of stubble mulch, for example, which is used con- 
siderably in the Middle West and Far West and various other places. 
Stubble mulch has already been adopted as a practice by the farmers 
in the area. It is something that has become a normal operation. 
It is our thinking that it would not qualify under item 2 under that 
principle. Whereas in an area that might be a part of a county, a 
whole county or several cour ties, perhaps the practice bas not been 
initiated by the farmers and is something that perhaps needs some 
degree of consideration. 

The question of whether or not financial assistance should go to 
that type of practice would have to be taken into account by the 
local committees as well as nationally. The matter of contour strip- 
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cropping, while recognized generally as desirable for sloping lands 
may not have taken hold in certain areas for various reasons. A 
degree of financial assistance for that type of practice might be 
entirely necessary to help get it mitiated in an area. Once the 
practice has been initiated in the area, and it had become accepted by 
a substantial number of farmers, it would seem that the benefits of 
it would be rather apparent and a lesser degree, if any, financial 
assistance would need to vO into it. 

On item 3, the practices which, though essential to the public 
welfare, will not return sufficient short-term economic benefits to the 
farmer to a the necessary encouragement to him to install them. 

First, let me say that we are thinking of both 2 and 3 in conjunction 
with No. 1, not independently but in conjunction with it. Certainly 
a type of practice, let us say a top dressing of fertilizer on a pasture; 
it might be nitrogen or phosphate, which will give quick response that 
season in terms of increased grass for grazing and in itself would bring 
about short-term economic benefits, as compared with, say, retiring 
land from cultivation that takes several years for that land to get 
into an established vegetated cover. 

The CuatrmMan. The latter would be a practice that would come 
under 3, but the first mentioned would very definitely not come under 
that practice 

Mr. Wiiurams. That is correct 

The CuarrMan. Getting back to what we were talking about 
awhile ago, is it or is 1t not true that over a period of vears, say for 
the last 10 vears anyway, it has been the practice within the Depart- 
ment to gradually work the program in the direction of putting more 
emphasis on the permanent type of practices? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is correct. The trend has been substantial, 
particularly in the last 2 or 3 vears. In 1951 about 35 percent of the 
net assistance to farmers went into the so-called permanent type prac- 
tices on a national basis. 

We have estimated. in 1953, that it may be as much as 57 percent 
of the total funds available going into those types of practices. Over 
the long run of years, 1936 to 1951, the average for all of those years 
is about 32 or 33 percent, I believe. I can supply that figure accu- 
rately but it is approximately that. The correct figure is 31 percent. 

I would like to point this out, too, Mr. Chairman: Based on the 
conservation needs estimates that were brought up to date, a couple 
of years ago in the ACP branch, there was an indicated credit value 
need for permanent type practices that would be about twice that 
for the annual recurring practices. 

Comparing that with how the funds have gone, historically, about 
70 percent of the money has gone for the repeat tvpes of practices 
and about 30 percent for the practices that provide more enduring 
benefits. So that it has been in reverse ratio to the indicated needs 
for the types of practices which the States themselves have recom- 
mended. 

[ believe that we could say that the trend toward more permanent 
type practices that has been taking place, while perhaps it has not 
been rapid enough in certain States, in certain areas, to overcome 
that situation, it certainly is in the right direction. Last year the 
Administrator of the program took steps to administratively limit 
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the amount of funds that might go into the so-called limited types of 


practices, or some of the recurring types of practices 
The CuarrmMan. You are speaking of the program that is in effect 
lor this year 1953? 


Mr. Wituiams. That is correct That step was taken last vear to 
insure that more of the unds that are available this vear would vo 
into the more permanent type practices similarly, particularly the 
\ppropriations Committee of the House, has for the past several vears 


encouraged more and more of the funds to rO toward the more lasting 
{ 


or more enduring tvpes of practices 


The CHAIRMAN What has been the response of farmers as reflected 


by the actions or recommendations of the county and State commit- 
fees toward this eradual change toward more permanent practices? 
lave they Indicated approval o1 have thev indicated the contrary? 
Mir. Wituiams. By and large the mdications are on the side of 
approval There are some indications otherwis But the majority 
of indications are very strong in favor of getting toward the more 
enduring and more permanent type practice work. As | pointed out 


vesterday ,a number of States have rone a long way in that direction 
For example, South Carolina this vear is dropping out from their 
program the recurring practice of winter cover crops, annual legumes 
and that sort of thing, to try to use their money on the more enduring 
and more permanent type practices. 

That trend has been picking up momentum over a period of vears 
but I think that the encouragement that has been given by the 
Congress and the Administration heretofore has been very helpful in 
that direction. I am personally sure that the rank-and-file American 
farmer would like to see the financial assistance go into the most 
enduring possible type of conservation work 

Mr. Horven. Do vou feel that that coal will be achieved within 
the next few vears? 

Mir. Wintutams. I believe that the continued effort to bring that 
about would largely accomplish the result. The proposal the Secre- 
tary has made for the program for 1954 is that the program eliminate 
financial assistance for the repeat types of practices. If assistance was 
only available for the other types of practices, of course, the transition 
would be rapid 1 do not know how manv vears it would take on a 
wide-open program basis to finally get it into the most endurmg types 
of practices 

Mr. Horven. With your program of education that is now being 
carried on, and the rapid imecrease that is being made toward permanent 
improvements, as you pointed out, do you not see a possibility of that 
happening within, say the next 5 years? 

Mir. WiLLiaMs. Certainly great progress could be made I suspect 
that there will be an increment there of—I do not know what the size 
would be—that would be very difficult to get accomplished. 

Mr. Horven. There is a possibility? 

Mr. Wiitrams. I think there is a possibility. 

The CHamrman. The method has been to approach it gradually, 
has it not? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes, with the exception of the limitations that were 
placed in effect by the administration last year, which was a rather 
drastic step. 
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The Cuatrman. That was one of the longest steps that had been 
taken at any one time in the program? 

Mr. WituraMs. | believe that is right 

The CaatrMan. Generally speaking, the policy has been not to 
make abrupt changes, but to gradually work out these programs in 
the direction of more emphasis on the longer lasting practices, with the 
ultimate goal of bringing the program to a point where it would consist 
prim ipally if not altogether of those practi "es Is that right? 
Mr. Wintuiams. Yes, lam sure that has been the trend on a national 
As I indicated yest rday, certain of the States moved almost 
entirely, rather quickly, to the permanent type practice approach, but 
that was not a general situation 
The CHarrMan. But because this is a program that recognizes that 
mers should have something to say about it, and depends on the 


basis 


lili 

farmer’s participation, you have in the past—and from what vou 

said a while ago will continue in the future—to give due regard to the 

viewpoint of the farmers on this as well as other questions? 
Mir. Witiirams. Yes, sit 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr [eIntire 


Mr. MeInrire. Mr. Williams, I believe you recently met with our 
northeast folks in) New York on April 24, to be exact 

4, f ‘ ‘ 

Vir. WILLIAMS. 1 es, sIr 

Mr. McIntire. On the basis of vour statement of the importance 
of the recommendations of the county and State committees, if a 
State came in with a recommendation that was perhaps more in line 


with the previous programs rather than fitting into the suggested 
hacen 5 ur guide ) . whet effec uld that have he 
program mm your gul NO » What etrect would that have on the 
establishment of those practices which New England asked for in the 
1954 


+ program? 
eo 


Witurams. I think it would have a very substantial effect, Mr. 
MelIntire. I cannot speak for the secretary I can speak formy self, 
I would certainly give most serious consideration to it. 

Mr. McIntire. You were speaking about the shifts being made by 
States to the more permanent type practices Is it a fair observation 
that the speed of those shifts bas been inherent in their type agri- 
culture, and by the same token, the fact that other States may not 

; 


have shift d as rapidly to some ol those practh es has been also some- 
what inherent in their type of agriculture? [I think your records would 


c 


show that New England, by virtue of its livestock agriculture. basically 
gra sland agriculture, has pe rbaps not shifted as rapidly as some of 
the Midwestern States 

Mr. Witttams. I suspect that that is true in principle, although 
there are probably exceptions to it For example, | pointed out 
South Carolina taking a rather positive step this vear which is a little 
different than 

Mr. McInriri Do you not have more of a visible erosion problem 
in South Carolina than is inherent in our New England agriculture? 

Mr. Wittrams. That is generally true, ves 

Mr. McInrire. We have some areas, in my own county particu- 
larly, where structures are more a part of a soil-erosion program than 
would be true in Vermont, or Massachusetts, or New Hampshire. 
What would be vour observation, if it is proper to ask, of New 
England’s thoughts relative to the 1954 suggestions? 
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Mr. Witurams. As to the applicability of the suggestions to New 
England? 

Mr. MectInrire. No, the results of vour conference with them on 
April 24 

Mr. Witurams. | think it was an extremely constructive conference 
in Which we all got a better understanding of the total situation lam 
sure that the representatives of the Extension Service who were 
present and Dean Carrigan, of Vermont, officially represented the 
land-grant-college group and a number of other extension directors 
were there, and the chairmen of the State PMIA committees and the 
staff officers, and representatives of the Forest Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service, explored the total field and gave consideration 
to what were the principles behind the suggestions contained in the 
guide, rather than whether this was in itself a complete thing 


| think we reached the understanding that this is no and is not 


ntended to be. a complete list of practices that would be applicable 
to any area We were trving to express some prine iples 
Mir. Melnrire. I wonder what vour thoughts are relative to that 
conference I have a communication from a man whom I think is 
one of the outstanding farmers in my State, who says “The 1954 pro- 
cram has little if anvthing to offer to New England agriculture.’’ He 
tended your conference. | wondered what the problem w is to 


resolving the 1954 program and its adaptability to New England 


agriculture 

Mr. Wiuirams. Let me explain this In the first place the meetings 
were not to muke decisions as to whether this practice ought to be in 
or that practice ought to he out 

\Ir. MeclInrire. I appreciate that 

Mir. Witurams. We carefully avoided that because we do not want 
decisions made until the recommendations are in from the counties 
and States. The thought was expressed by I do not know that it 
was a majority of the STOUD, but several in the group that the prac- 
tices that were contained in the suggested guide might not im them- 
selves be adequate for the New England area. We pointed out to 
them that we certainly wanted them to give consideration to the types 
of practices, especially the more enduring types of practices, that 
we needed for the area. 

Mr. MeIneire. It disturbed me, frankly, in that this was an indi- 
vidual who has been with the ACP program ever since it started, and 


actively associated with its development I say it disturbed me be- 
cause he came away from the conference saying that the 1954 program 
has little to offer to New England. | have had other communications 


that have been equally disturbing from some of those who have been 
so actively in the program, and I wanted to know—and I think you 
have assured me—that if New England as an area—and I recognize 
the conflicts between counties as to specific practices but if New 
England as a region proposed programs which were somewhat in con- 
flict with the underlying principle involved here, if their proposition 
would be incorporated in the 1954 program at all 

Mir. Witirams. As I indicated, Mr. MeIntire, the final decision is 
with the Secretary, and his approval of it. Certainly any strong feel- 
ing with respect to what the program ought to be that represents some 
consensus, would necessarily get serious consideration. I cannot give 
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\icArpLt \ir. Chairman and htiem tf ti oOmmittes i 
( his opportunit LO appre erore the bitte wna alsk 
\ Ih pe il tin ill { a i Thi non in i mesr thre 
tu i vs due lo } ) ! itv lost wes Ihe 
HIM LLed “ [ { ra prin (*¢ “ $) S 
I ) 
i ( } rs dgding tes 1O } i) i « I i 
i rVaLlolh 1d rte shy ( WoO ums follo 1V {| re | 
I | men Lhe Con irinan 
Mt ( I thi matters { ) l stom to adis ! 
hn do ( Hood Co ne n ictures of the Cory 
rh ‘ il pstream 1 Lt | ehntvion i Wal hed mat ure 
mL ACTIN es Of i} 1) } tof \ 1 | 1*} th) i S10) 
| nsibilit express mn hie riood Contre \ oO (QV 26) 
it tine sa further logical distinction within the upstream flood 
Veni » re IONSLOUNT Ss Of t} Mepartm O} Lorn bikure | Sl 
Lant dist netion ana | ‘A ruld ike to emp } Zoot j a 1} ) 
d the upper-upstream to distinguish 11 mm the lower-upstream 
1e attention of the committee in these hearings has heretofore beer 
ected) primar. to the iower-l treai which is comprise i ot 
vated farmlands and associated Dasture and voodlands. 
Without detracting In any War from. the inportance ol flood- 
vention activities on these land | should like this morning to 
iss the ver important role of the upper-upstream area, 





orests and open ranges Ol the mountains, foothills, and othe 


‘ ] ee 
iltivated lands 


lo have in your minds a balanced picture of the whole upstream 
: 
prevention responsibilities of the Departs rent. it is essential to 


} e } 
erstand the vast extent of these forest and range lands and theu 


1endous significance in wate lunagement 
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Consequently, I should like to review for you what this upper- 
upstream area is, where it is located, who owns it, its condition, and the 
flood-prevention work being done upon it 

Forests and ranges the upper-upstream = area lorests occupy 


one-third of this country’s total land area; open ranges another one- 


third. This is where most of the water falls. This is where most of 
the water enters the ground From these areas originate most of our 
streams Most of the silt in western rivers comes from open range 


lands The vast size of these areas and the fact that they are at the 
headwaters of the streams where most of the precipitation occurs 


explan why they are so tremendously important mm the total upstream 


watershed picture 
Forests are widespread throughout the Nation in almost all but the 
Plains states In the East, are three-fourths of thre country ’s com- 


mercial forest area but only one-third of the timber large enough to be 
manufactured into lumber 

The reverse is true of western forests. which with their old-growth 
stands, contain two-thirds of the total saw-timber volume on one- 
fourth of our total commercial forest land 

About 57 percent of the forest area is owned by farmers and other 
small woodland owners, 18 percent by industrial and other large hold- 
ers, and 25 percent is in public ownership, mainly Federal and State. 
Most of the timber volume, as well as most of the forest land, is pri- 
Vale ly owned 

There is adequate forest land to grow all the timber we are likely 
to need in this country, and the national timber budget, considering 
all species and sizes is not far out of balance. But there is a decided 
unbalance in the larger trees of the more preferred species, which are 
in continuing demand for quality lumber, plywood, and large timbers 
This is true despite the great strides that have been made in industrial 
forestry in the last 10 to 15 vears, and the progress now being made in 
farm lorestry 

Eventually we must either grow more of this quality material or 
use less. There is no solution in potential imports, and if we grow 
more, the bulk of it will have to come from privately owned forest 
lands 

The open range lands are mainly in the West, 60 percent in private 
ownership, and 40 percent in public ownership 


The remains of the original! public domain comprise much of the 


western range toda) it is primarily plain and semidesert land oc- 
curring between the forested mountains and the cultivated valleys. 
In the West, although most of the water falls on the forested upper 


slope s of the mountains, most of the silt comes from the open range 
lands, mainly those in public ownership. <A typical example is the 
pper Rio Grande watershed in Colorado and New Mexico 
There 80 percent of the water originates on the national forests, 
which comprise only 11 percent of the area. Yet the great bulk of the 
silt which is choking the river channel and filling Elephant Butte 
Reservoir comes from the open range lands. I want to illustrate that 


point with another example, the Colorado River 


As shown on this map, the darker the area, the more water that 
comes from the land "7 he darkest oreen re presents the highest vield 
of water, and the next lighter shades represent lighter vields of water 
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Now | will show vou the location of the National forests in that 
area by superimposing this overlay You can see that the national 
forests almost completely coincide with the areas where the heavy 
\ ields of water are 

In this particular drainage the national forests occupy only 18 
percent of the total area, vet three-fourths of all of the water that 
voes down that river comes from those national forest lands 

Aggressive measures of range revegetation, improved range man- 
agement, and willing? ess to graze no more livestock than the range 
will support are prerequisites to improved watershed conditions on 
the western range 

Although there are conspicuous exceptions, in general neither the 
timberlands nor the rangelands of this Nation are in good condition 
now If they were, not only would there be an adequate supply of 
timber, and adequate forage for western livestock, but also the total 
problem of flood prevention and erosion control would be very 
vreatly lessened. Good timber management and good range manage- 
ment are part and parcel of flood prevention and good watershed 
management. 

The importance of forests in flood prevention and water vield has 
been recognized for many years. As long ago as 1876, the Congress 
directed the Commissioner of Agriculture—as he was called then—to 
investigate the influence of forests upon climate, in an act which was 
a predecessor to the establishment of the Division of Forestry in the 
Department of Agriculture in 1881. 

The objective in establishing national forests, as stated in the Act 
of June 4, 1897, was ‘‘for the purpose of securing favorable conditions 
of water flows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber.”’ 

The Weeks law of 1911 authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
recommend for purchase forested lands ‘‘within the watersheds of 
navigable streams as in his judgm« nt may be necessary to the recula- 
tion of flow.’’ 

This is the organic act for the national forests of the East The 
Weeks law also authorized the Secretary to cooperate with States ‘‘in 
the protection from fire of the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams.” 

The Clarke-MeNary Act of 1924 reaffirmed this authority and 
extended it to ‘“‘watersheds from which water is secured for domestic 
use or irrigation”? whether forested or not. In the MeSweeney- 
McNary Forest Research Act of 1928, the Secretary of Agriculture 


“of maintaining favorable conditions of water flow and the preven- 
tion of erosion”’ on forested lands. 

Thus it is apparent that prior to enactment of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act in 1936, the Department of Agriculture, 
through its administration of the national forests, through cooperative 
activities with States and private owners, and through forest research 
was deeply engaged in flood prevention and watershed management 
on the “‘upper-upstream.”’ 

Exclusive of Alaska and Puerto Rico, there are 150 national forests 
embracing 160 million acres. One of the two principal purpose in 
having these national forests is, according to law, to secure favorable 
conditions of water flow 


was directed to conduct investigations to determine the best methods 
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Of all the multiple values of the national forests, including timber, 
forage. minerals. recreation resources and wildlife. the foremost 
unquestionabl S water About 40 percent of the hvdroelectric 





rin the West renerated ym wa ing on the national 
fo! { two-thirds of the irrigatio wa r ¢ thre West come from the 
national forests; some 1,800 cities, towns, and communities of the West 
on the national forests for their domestic and indu trial 
water suppl \ great manv mor are part ally dependent 
(on wees on. destructive flood originate on nat onal forest lands 
which hav not been fullv rehabilitated Sometimes trouble may 
O one Sta | ith most of the dama oceuring down- 
Sul LT na I S ( 


tKiven before the national torests were e tab ished the Department 


was in a small wav advising private forest owners on methods for 


loday thisis a major activity of the Forest Service but is now carried 
on through cooperation with State forestry and conservation depart- 
ments Chrou rly such cooperation the area un | * organiz “( prote ‘- 
ion acres; the 


1] 


iol rom orest tires has be 1 nel sed to ofY m 
nu of trees planted on denuded areas by private land owners has 





risen »y more than 400 million trees annually: and each vear about 


3 million acres of small forest properties are converted from poor to 


All of these activities aim at maintaining a complete cover of 





ve ition for tl soll and ther yrre are of funda ital importance in 
ipstream soil and water conservation. ‘This pattern of Federal partic- 
pation through State agencies is well established and any proposal for 
” Witles INVOiVvIng maint mance of torest cover should provide for full 
p CID Oo State agen S 

'} orest Service in 1910 initiated research on the effects of forest 
cover ol ru rit and erosion, WI » the Tamous Wagon Wheel Gap 
| : . ry XK Rio nde National Forest 

, hic oO ' 16 vears 

Weatl Bureau an he | Ssery 

1) y the past 25 vears su lactm t of the MeSweeney 
. \ ) Pe 1 


lc\ ko tC ov tthe fo CO V1 has idually devel 


oper ronal forest and range experiment stations \ research 
| m ip forest and range watershed management is being actively 
pusher hp cipal outdoor laboratories for this research located in 
Ni ( ( Colorado, | h, Arizo nd California 

4 aad of this committee. ’ davs ago. were shown a 
IK Service motion picture called ‘‘Waters of Coweeta”’ which 
- ls e of the esults § one ot these areas Should other 
Irie Ol t commit \ ( ( this motion j ture | would be 
hepp 1 i Oy iO Lt » | LO 

Pro 1S ler consid 1 at these research centers include how 
to store more snow and water in hieh mountain torests and release 
it slowlv to v;: ley cities a vl farms, how to stop hichhy destructive 
I Oo how to increase late summer streamflow for 
irrigating crops how to regulate floods and « ‘osion in the steep brush- 
co {| mountains of southern California and how to conserve winter 
rains 1 the semi-desert Southwest to 1elp relieve chronic water 
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Our research, therefore, is directed not only toward what might be 
called the negative objective of preventing floods, but also toward 
the positive goal of increasing the quality, the regularity and usability 
of water flow at the time of year when most needed 

Although I understand this hearing is not directed to consideretion 
of specific legislation, Mr. Hope’s opening statement referred to bills 
bv himself and Mr. Poage. When the committee does consider H. R 
1877 and H. R. 559, it may wish to consider broadening the authority 
of the bills to enable the Department in certain instances to take the 
initiative in flood-prevention surveys and works of improvement on 
public lands 

Mr. Pork. I do not like to break in on your statement but would 
vou care to suggest to the committee the language that vou think 
should be included in H. R. 4877 to secure the desired results that 
you mentioned here? 

| think it is verv important 

Mr. McArp.u1 I do not have such lancuage, Mr. Poll But I will 
have it prepared and will be glad to provide it fot the committee’s 


consideration. 


The CuHatrman. If there is no objection, we will have Mr. MeArdle 
prepare the language that he has mm mind and it may be submitted 
as a part of the record at the conclusion of hi tatement 

Data referred to above appears at p. 216 

Mir. McArpusr. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. The reason for my 
suggestion is that there are water beds where Federal land predomi- 
nates, sometimes even comprises all or almost all of the watershed 
That is true in many of the national forests 

‘The committee, therefore, may wish to consider giving the Ds part 
ment authority under these bills to mitiate and prepare a plan for 
works of improvement. Such a plan to be complete would necessarily 
cover both the Federal land and the mtermingled or adjacent non- 


federal land, if any, within the watershed 
if it appears alter preparation of suc] 


se sul 


ha plan that its objectives can 
| stantially accomplished by pertormance of those aspects ol the 
plan appli able to Federal lands, the committee may wish to vive the 
Department authority to carry out the planned works of improvement 
on the Federal land 

The installation of the remaind r of the pian applicable to non- 
Federal land presumably would require the agreement of the local 
interested organizations Such authority as just deseribed is in por- 
tant to enable the Federal Government to discharge its responsibilities 
of stewardship on national forests and other Federal conservation 
lands 

To recognize Federal responsibilits for Federal lands would round 
out the pattern of these bills with their objective of relving to the 
fullest practical extent on local mitiative and cooperation of local 
interested organizations 


MAJOR FOREST SERVICE PROBLEMS 
Since these are general conservation hearings, I feel very definitely 
that I would not be meeting my responsibility in this, my first ap- 
pearance before the committee as Chief of the Forest Service if | 


r 
; 
t 
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did not briefly lay before vou a few of the major conservation problems 
confronting the Forest Service which, in my judgment, cannot be 
fully solved without Congressiona! consideration. 

Last summer a subcommittee of this committee inspected parts 
of the national-forest system from Seattle, Wash. to Flagstaff, Ariz. 
1 am told that the subcommittee became intensely mterested in 
certain problems associated with utilization of the mineral resources 
on the national forests, with sanitation problems in connection with 
recreational use, and with the construction of roads to gain access 
to timber in need of harvesting. These are among the matters | 
wish to mention 

1) Mineral resources: The problem of effective utilization of 
mineral resources on the national forests without undue impairment 
of surface values has become increasingly acute in recent years. The 
fact is that the mining laws are being misused to acquire title to 
valuable timber, summer homesites, or other surface resources. 

The National Forest Advisory Council has recently completed and 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture a comprehensive report 
on this problem, copies of which have been made available to some 
members of the committee 

Public attention was recently called to the problem by an article in 
Collier's magazine, which gave a reasonably correct impression. 

The question is not mainly one of faulty administration of the 
mnie laws due to insufficient funds or other reasons The trouble 
arises from loopholes in the present laws, which were enacted in 1872 
during the pioneering era. Five bills in the present Congress bear 
on th proble Ink. 

They are 5. 783, by Senator Anderson (which is related to H. R. 
8341, of the last Coneress., DY Nir Cooley ie companion bills ». 399, 
by Senator Chavez, and H. R. 344, by Mr. Regan; and two other 
companion bills, S. 1S30, by senator Dworshak. and H R. 4983, by 
Mr. D’Ewart 

Lest I be misunderstood, I want to emphasize that the Forest 
ice Is nh ho way opposed Lo lecitimate prospecting and effective 
utilization and development of the mineral resources of the national 
forests. On the contrary, legitimate mineral development should 
be encouraged, but without undue impairment of surface resources. 


(2) Sanitation and care of public campgrounds. The problems 


associated with effectively providing for the 30 million annual recrea- 
tion visits and the 6 million hunters and fishermen who use the na- 


tional forests em h vear are substantial 


The committee has had before it bills during the last several Con- 
gresses bearing on the administration of the recreation and wildlife 
resources of the national forests. Hearings were held in the 82d 
Congress on H. R. 565, by Congressman Tackett, and in this Congress 
on H. R. 1972, by Congressman Baker. 

Although no representatives of the Forest Service or the Department 
have test fied before the committee at either of these hearings, the 
position of the Department was made clear in its formal report on the 
bills. I would simply express the hope that the Congress come to 
grips with this problem in whatever way it deems appropriate. The 
situation is so urgent that public health is being endangered in some 
areas. Closure of certain of our most heavily used public campground 
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has been recommended during periods of peak use by the United 
States Public Health Service and by local and State health services 


> 


(3) Access roads: The national forests of the West contain large 


volumes of overripe timber urgently in need of harvesting before it 
succumbs to insects, disease, or windchrow Much of this timber 
cannot be logged now because there are no roads to it 


A substantial program of constructing timber access roads is needed 


more and more each year as the timber becomes more overmature 
and as other sources of high-quality timber are used up 

Also, this land needs to be put into productive condition and started 
toward the growing of new timber crops. If the needed access roads 
were built, the annual cut of National-forest timber could be st ‘pped 
up Ooh a sustained-y ield basis from the present 4.4 billion board-feet to 
6.6 bilhon board-feet The problem IS not hew It is before the 
Congress each year, and has recently been brought before this com- 
mittee by the introduction of H. R. 4929 by Mr. Ellsworth 

+) Grazing legislation: There are several bills in the Congress 
dealing with the administration of grazing on the national forests, 
and in some instances also on the Federal grazing districts and on the 
Bankhead-Jones title I1] lands 

There are bills by Mi D’ Ewart and by Senator Butler, for himself 
and Senator Barrett, referred to the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Related bills, by Mr. Hope and Senator Aiken, are 
referred to the Committees on Agriculture Hearings on Mr. D’Ew- 
art’s bill are scheduled for May 20-22 

The bills deal primarily with questions of stability of tenure lor 


present grazing permittees, transfer of grazing privil 


oy if eves and appeal 
procedures. The Department’s position on the bills is now being 
formulated, The issues are complex, highly controversial, and have 
stimulated w idesprea | public interest. 

In Summary, | hope thre committee will beat rh nad thre Vast iIm- 
portance of the forest and rancelands these lane -_ hich cover two- 
U! ds of our country and comprise what | have called the lpper- 
upstream National forests are at the headwaters of nearly all major 
river svstems In the West most ot the water ori@inates on national 
forests which are the high mountain areas of heavy precipitation. 
Most of the silt comes from the open rangelands, much of which is in 


| bie OWN¢ rship 
Korest Service responsibilities include administration of the national 


t 


forests, cooperative fire preventior and technical assistance with 


States and private owners, and research Flood prevention and 


watershed management are one of the two main objectives of the 
national forests; were one of the basic reasons for initiating forestry 
cooperation with the States nearly 50 vears ago, and have been a 
major research activity of the Forest Service since 1910 

| would urge the committee in its present attention to flood-preven- 
tion problems on the ‘“lower-upstream”’ to recognize also the tremen- 
dous importance of the forests and ranges where activities of the 
Department in this field have been under way for many years. 

May | Say again | appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
the committee. I have been told the committee may take a western 
trip during the congressional recess. Should this be true, and it 
proves at all possible to devote any time to consideration of forestry 





atte! the Forest Service would consider it a privilege to show 
Forest Sel ce activities to the committee or any oi Its members 

If 1 western trip sho ile not il Zt perhaps the committee 
vould © Interested in oul Hood prevention and watershed-manage- 


ment research activities underway at the Coweeta Experimental 
Kore mn western .orth Carotina \ trip to this area could be ar- 


rar } ‘ ] } , 5 t 
anged with only a short absence rom Washington 
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| mi ( Hie OmmMm larg \ S14 ] l oO 
co en ons th VO hn ( ( 
\iso. IT might sa tha con nel r or it s 
} 
interested in our national torests 
Wi reatize that we have a great weal to rn about the problems, 
the POW ITI pro len nN these rorest i ({ 3 | ( hone ol the chair- 
j I Pom , rot { TT 
man and, | am sure, of many members of the committee that we 
will be able to make some on-the-spot studies and investigations 
1 | . 
during this Congress perhaps during this ses nm or in between 
SCSSLODLS 
14 ! 
Wi nope if be able to wor oul some plans alone that line Are 


there any questions 
Mii 


GoupeEN. | think the gentleman ought to be very sincerely 
congratulated in pointing oul many ol the programs that are so vital 


to this Nation of ours, and [ feel that all members of the committee 
will he olad to cooperali with nis Department in dey loping these 





t mean so much to all of our peopl 


thines 


The CHatrMan. I think we all join with you in 





Statement 

lf there are no further questo! S VA thank you very much. Nii 
MeArdl 

The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 

(Whereupon, at 11:43 a.n the committee adjourn d, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, May 8, 195 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 
v1 Cha i r t< ay t¢ tt 
\ hh ( the 1 rece \ } ) a ’ | 
cl ma smotivat 1 eral cons Oo 
i ppermost im i mind is the \ a 1 ollection of tl aisa S 
floods that occurred in th lidw mn iv Nan peop thre rij}- 
. out ti Nation read only of the t ble damage } IN : ( and 
Topeka Khacdio and Lele VISION repo! 3 were principally concerned Vitb 
how much property was damaged or lost in these two cities and othe 
on the banks of the Kansas River Overlooked by manv, who we! 
. coucerned about this disastrous flood, were oth r damages of frighten 
ne magnitude frightening because tons of our fine topsoil from cult 


vated upstream farms were washed away and deposited in places wher 
it co | i hever be u d again ol where it Was not wanted 
(‘rop were destroved ana the agricult ral capacity of the are: 


] | lor . } 
luding sections Ol Mv own State of lowa. was ala mingl\ diminished 


| if ; ; 

lt » aceable soil Was lost. W ich nh itseli In a sobering disas P b it 

idd to this the approximately one-half billion dollars these losses 
: , 

represent and the picture Is realiy dark 


In considering, therefore, thi ood damages to our large cities, we 


cannot afford to overlook what happens in the lands upstream wh 
Hye floods or mate 
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Anothe consideration responsible for my interest in the legislation 
proposed by oul chairman is the need for action in controlling water 
before it builds up into a frightening, disastrous avalanche of uncon- 


trolled powel Perhaps a Ttew decades avo, we as a nation, could 
nd some justification for the wanton destruction of our natural 
resources We cannot justify suc h carelessness any longer 
The prosperity of our own people and our position of prominence 
rhe iffairs demand that we delude ourselves no longer We now 
yw that our natural resources—whether soil, o1 iter, or wildlife, 
nig or forest are not ine xhaust ile Wi i not creat them 
> can | isband these resources with care and use them wisely 
with intelligent consideratio1 or the tutu . 
kor manv vears now, we have been planning to do something about 
the floods that ive take o large a toll of our natural 
Oo \1 (hairm i iplim vou vour bill und | 
ympli 3; commit ( { oO ire Gemonstrating in 
t an atar ( oO oO contre ( | Ips eam al LS of 
| Dpo! oI this ] ) Siatio i ( i su t that 
‘ qT {Te m1 CO 1(li is | AY {] Ds Ins hye 
strengtnened \\ lia as oO { to floods Particularly 
if they have be mis [ kno { la ar with the 
imp in ol rea | \ } est this Dil rompts my 
suggestir 
Kor ma I ha eeD er ( administration 
i ( OL oul rea national Lo Is thil ivwhoutl the Nation 
\\ hi ood forest areas will do in absorbing rainfall, in storing 
contributing a stead iniform fiow of clear, pure water 
‘ { Ss ! 
| urge that some provision be made in H. R. 4877 to authorize the 
si tary of Agriculture to initiate flood-contro] measures on the public 
er his administratio! Wis Dproy On Is Made in the pro 
for teamwol between local organizations and the ecretary 
pin nd carrying out works of Improvement on private lands 
Many of the national forest areas and othe p Ibi lands, howeve Fr. 
are in isolated areas where there are few, if any, community organiza- 
tions it is for this reason that | hope your committee will provide 
f ul authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to initiate the necessary 
flood control work on the public lands under his jurisdiction 
{gain I extend my compliments to this committee and to you, Mr 


+? 


Chairman, for your efforts toward getting something started on up 
stream flood control. Your cordial reception and consideration in 
granting me time to testily is appreciated 

Mr. AnpresEN. We thank you, Mr. Talle, for your very excellent 
tatement 

(re there any questions? Mr. MelIntire 

Mir. MeInrire. No; I have no questions 

Mr. ANprResSEN. How many soil-conservation districts do you have 


J 


» 


in your co wressional district 

Mr. Taiue. Each county in my district is organized as a soil-con- 
servation district. The entire State is so organized. There are 99 
counties In lowa and Wwe have LOO soil-conservation districts because 
one county is divided into two such districts 
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Mr. AnpresEen. Well, the contour of your district along the Missis- 
s'pp! is similar to what I have in the First District of Minnesota. 

Mr. Tauuie. That ts correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. And your problems are the same 

Mr. Tantus. That is right 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You referred to the disastrous floods that took 
place in 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Tauue. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. What particular cities and villages, as you recollect 
it, were damaged by flood? 

Mr. ‘Tauue. Thank you for asking me that question, Mr. Chairman. 

It gives me an added opportunity to « mphasize what I have pointed 
out to the subcommittee on Civil Functions of the Appropriations 
Committee 

The 1951 disaster in Clinton, Lowa, was the most dramatic. There 
Was a spe ial reason for it because when the 9-foot channel was estab- 
lished it left the sewer outlets in that city more than 2' feet below 
he water level. When the floods came, the sewage backed up, and 
he entire city was resting on what might be called a cesspool of sewage. 

And that beautiful ¢ Ibs found the basements of its homes filled with 
sewage. It was in the streets everywhere. Rats and fish and 
snakes this is not a nice thing to talk about came up through the 
plumbing in the bathrooms. 

All of the 30,000 people had to be inoculated; and thank the Lord, 
nobody did get typhoid fever 

Passing now to Dubuque more than 15,000 families had to be 
evacuated there. And the Red Cross did a fine job of helping 

| have mentioned the two largest of the cities that were stricken 


But citi all the way from your district, Mi Andresen, the first one 
being New Albin, lowa, and all the way to the end of my district, em- 


bracing five counties on the Mississippi River, all of them were stricken 


badly. Millions of dollars of damage was done 

The disaster in 1951 was duplicated in 1952. This vear, fortunately, 
the ice went out slowly, and the disaster did not come But there 
were two very, very disastrous vears. Remedial works are now in 
process of construction at Clinton but the appropriation is inadequate 
to complete the job. And | am spending a good deal of time trying 


to convince the proper authorities of the Congress that the Congress 
does have a responsibility for damages that are caused by a stream 
over which the Federal Government has control. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You had no difficulties this spring? 

Mr. Tatue. Not this spring, no, sir 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Well, we thank you very much, Mr. Talle, for 
your statement. 

Mr. Tautute. Thank you for the opportunity to appeat 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We will hear next from Congressman Howard 5. 
Miller, of Kansas, who will make a statement to the committee. 

Mr. Miller, we would be pleased to have your statement. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman, the statements have been distributed, 
and I wish to state to the committee that I am thankful for the 
opportunity to meet before you on a subject that has been very near 
to my heart for a considerable length of time 
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Honorable members of the committee, it is perbaps 
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Dut man animal powe! and nothing but wooden 
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was impossible tor Man, even great numbers of men 


surface of the earth so as to make possible that the 


4 ] 7 l 1 1 
sion agents of nature, wind and rain, should be able to 
nish the sum total of life-producing soil 
1tV O| Mat through want of mechanical power and proper 





to produce food and fiber cheaply and abundantly, made 
that the great majority of people should be engaged in 
The population of nations was limited and circumscribed 


who lived upon the land plus the small 


could survive ipon the surplus thev created The 
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people who produced the food and clothing had to be fed and clothed 


+ 


first, or there could be no food and fiber, just as the horse that pulled 





the plow had to be fed alongside of his master, before there could be 
any plowing done. 


The lack of ability to till the soil limited the ravages of wind and 


rain upon the surface of the earth, limiting man’s ability to disturb and 





endang it One hundred and fifty years ago the population of 

hat is now the United States was confined to 4 or 5 million 
people living on a narrow belt fronting the Atlantic Ocean \t that 
time, it was believed that the great expanse of fertal soil and th 
immense forests lvinge between the \ppala hian and the Rocky Mout 
tains constituted a reserve of potential food and fabric for centuries 
to com \t present the United States is a Nation of 165 miullioy 
people and increasing at the rate of 1] HU UO per veal What has 
happene | that has brought about this unprecedented this undreamed 
of, increase in human population? 

\iau \ oO thi s ¢O ] I i his s lO i ~ th ais 
co ry ot en » prose ses Ot produce ste 1] nm the 1 ent 
it moldboar plow vhich made poss rapld turning ove 
) soll consequent bi of the VW 
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re Thomas Jefferson and George Washi 
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This fact 1 ces it all the more \ 
( ’ ( | 1 pp Ee \ \ t ! : 
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Let ~ 0 it th recol I fea sa p l fie sam 
INnVeNnLIONS an implement that ma 0 ) thie ! rie ise ol 
Loo production the s } rl oO e st tO plant the , @X 
posed the soil to ravages of wind and rain Phrough th rs, evel 
ravine. every creek. has been a channel through which our good top 
soil has been raplaly carried: toward the sea Year after vear this 
depietion has continued The farmer has seen the destruction but 
has been unable to halt the devastation Expel In our land-grant 
colleves and mM the Department oO} A mricul re have lee ired and 


written articles call ne attention to the dangerous waste, but in vain 


But. VOU Say, Why all this Anxiety Hay » we not li it million 


of square miles of fertile soil?) Do we not have land to spare? Why 
worry? At anv rate, let future generations take care of thems« a 

I will answer that last assertion first. Future generations can take 
care of themselves only as we, this and succeeding generations, leave 


to them the wherewithal to do so Mankind has not vet found, we 
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believe that mankind nay never find, a means of livelihood except 


from the products of the soil Man cannot create soil It should 


therefore be his greatest care to preserve it The fertile topsoil is the 
roduct of nature’s laboratories through countless centuries. The 
iow chem al action of heat and cold, air and moisture, upon the 
arth, the erosion of wind and rain, the churning of the waves upon 
the s ashore he emergence oil plant and al imal life, all combined 
hrough eons of time to produce some 8 or 10 inches of precious soil 
Ipon win ( hth ol thre earth s surtacc 
Hho st) le 1] hat it co ile all pe wash (| Into thre sea and not 
fOr that hu ry Maw one Food breakfast Do we re alize that 
(sult o \lex eo coulda hok all tive fertile soil po the surfa e of 
he United States and still he Gulf of Mexico But really how 
| of losing rtile soil? How s¢ is is the men 
ce i | if arti 
Wve! reat Xp: ( M le Wes which 1 the breadbasket 
ot the Natior | we have lost to water erosion from one-third 
to one-half of our topsoil Only the fact that there had been such an 
it) 1a n thro niller ms before the white met 
j ‘ a ) i present l Ss rom being dal 
: ys 
But the lo t conti for it is rapidly becoming serious 
Alread t is i] seriously felt \lready we farmers are spending 
hut ( ons doll nt lly for commercial fertilizer to 
produce crops that would be equally large without fertilizer, had we 


| might mention here parenthetically that that is very graphically 


demo at mv own immediate area through the fact that one 
quart 7 land that as never broken until the last 7 vears 
producu 50 percent more than the average farms, comparabl farms 
In t hi I nood, Su lv beeaust that soil was hevel listurbed 
(nd | have 1 told this t ) hata tew years ago, there was oceca- 
sion to ive th and inspected for a loan; and that the agent of the 
yMpany rat ent upon this land to determine the 
dep O} i | said that was the deepest soil that that farm had the 
d soll of anv farm nu ll that neighborhood, simply because it 


had never been eroded And I know him; he 1s a neighbor of mine 


And wt | produce 50 bushels of corn, he produces 70 to 75 bushels: 
ind it is not cause he is a better farmer than I am 

And that short senten brings me to the gist of the question: Why 
qian t we say our soll l answer that question in two words ‘We 

Until the last 30 vears had no practical way to till the sod. and 
vet sav he soil Phat is a plain blunt statement, but it is true 

Che discoveries and inventions that made possible the cutting of 


the forests and breaking of the sod and consequent washing away of 


the soil did not 


horse and the mule, the PiOw and the slip were not suitable power and 


male it possible to adopt measures to save it Che 


implements with which to construc terraces, Waterways, and deten- 
tion dams The use required too much time. It was too expensive 
It was physically impossibl 

I know, for | tried it Besides, there were other cood and sufficient 
reasons. During most of the last century and a quarter, when most 
of our soil loss was sustained, times on the farms were hard 
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Prices generally were low and on a bare subsistence basis. Usually 
the farmer was either a renter or in debt for his land He had interest 
and taxes to meet They vere fixed charges, regardless of the size 


of his crop or the price of his products. He worked early and late 


Conditions compelled him to save. He only half realized the serious 
loss of his soil Besides, if the public did not WOIrTY why should he? 
If his soil became too thin, he would go west This was an attitude 
all too common and all too well justified It was an unhealthful 
Situation \ costly situation to the farmer, to the Nation, and, worst 
of all, to posterii Many farmers realized the seriousness of the 


Situation and Dy rotation ot crops, shorter corn rows and contour 


farming, did what they could to correct the evil 
But it was an uphill struggle and in the end a losing fight \lanvy 
agricultural experts in the land-grant colleges and the Department of 
] ] 41 7 ] 
Agriculture realized the situation and lectured and wrote newspapet 
and magazine articles denict ne the continuing and serious. loss 
Theirs were as VOICce in the wilderness. for even thougrh the peopl 


heard and believed. there seemed to be no effectin remedy 


Alone with th lO of soil by erosion there developed notl 
erious e\ I} tkin » of the lush grasslands greatly accel 
ite eed ( vater to the drain ce nels, the creeks 
Ln vy to tl ( | tT OnLV ra off with greater speed but 

equent ( vith nou ft mineral ( oul 
yirtl | ( \ ads 

I} caus ad Tie ( mo! ireque Lov ioOoOws Of ravines, Cc KS 
1a : tt (ie the ditehes and depositing th silt ‘ 
he ( trie el ! the ¢ els, o1 Ipo ne ovel 
’) 1 i¢ | ais ~ | i tl i s, th COVe rowing Crops 
sna ' ) less the ls Wi «TO vears to come 

\ ha res ISTLV dings aud mcees were trequentl 
swept away It was found that the plowed fields and overgrazed 
pastu eland contributed reatlv to flood loss 

i \\ ~ | 0 re) ot hy erent \1 awest rie lt iral re 
ip to less tha 2) Vears ago loa One if ill conversant with the 
condition and having regard for the future welfare of tl co 
it was disheartel He But just atl tl ame 1 1e 1) l l¢ lo Ss ol 
despair were darkest, just when there seemed to be no way in which 
we could till our land and save our soil, there was developed ma 
echinery vhich made it possible to use. the vell-known thods of 
terracing, contour farming, grassed waterways, flood detention dams 
SO QuIickh and so cheaply that it 1s now pparent to any thinking 
person tha by proper cooperation of the individual farmer, tl 
State and Nat onal (10 rhnments serious toss of soil can be abso 

{ 


In 1936 the Congress passed the first Soil Conservation Act, calling 
upon the various States to pass enabling legislation authorizing the 
formation of voluntary soil-conservation districts to be under the 
immediate direction of a board of supervisors elected by the farm 
owners and operators 

In furtherance of this program the Federal Government furnished 
free of cost to the districts, expert engineering service to survey and 
lay out the work authorized by the board of directors and agreed to 
by the landowner. This act was the beginning of the first effective 
soul-conservation program 1m the United States Kansas was one 
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States to pass enabling rislation authorized by the act 
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1A | ‘ | | } + | ‘ 
Without consuming the valuable time of this committee, | will sum 


up my position in this regard by stating that I have carefully studied 


oe err . : 
H. R. 4877 and fully approved Ol its provisions 1 will state further 
that I favor H. R. 3376 which provides that, with exceptions therein 
pointed out, expenses incurred in soil const tion practices done 


Lui 
under direction of the County Soil Conservation District Board, shall 


IMncomMe-tax YDULrPOSsEes 


} 1 ; 
be deductible irom farm income fo1 
es my | ' 
Mi ANDRESEN Phank you tor your stateme! 

| should like tO ask one or TWO questions 


What is the extent of the cooperation on the part of the farmers 








your area or in the State to putting these sol conservation practices 
into operation on their individual farms? 
Mr. MILLE! I will state, M Chairmat hat the cooperation 
| think, verv excepti niiv good gy 327nup i mv county asking 
the ¢ operator the | ip of the teelhy ints nd he cooperation Ol 
he 14 sors 1s most 100 percent, providing they can get some 
’ 
) I al ass ( 
As | mentiones nm om { ) nwt ot st wh 
( l ret hal { Mi yy ihne l rm ( rhe 
i tl [ al ) ( {Tic | ”) ey | he 
| ( \( } ms to ) i e Coop } ) 
hy '.) | « What ass ii 
} 
| < \\ ' f tion e part of the 
f - ae ste lone , ; th ) 
| ) | ) i t ) \I ( irman, | ! 
lot of thought 1 it seer ni iititude o 
he S Ch } } hye hin ye T ecicatl { tii th 
( 1 mone that 1 ‘ pare, O mud borro { 
at ow rate ot mM 31 ic te i hie nere Wo 
reat cooperation. and the work would be done sooner 
Nl ANDRESEN. Well, we have had 10, 12 years of excellent crops, 
including more than 300 million yushels of wheat m Kansas last veal 
Ind a good Corm croy And the price has n substantially woo 
nder the price support program 
~ hh cannot be too much of a shortag Oot mone 
\ir. Miuver. That is true, Mr. Chairman; and I might state that 
there has been a verv great deal of work done: but there is a great 
deal more that is still to be done 
Mr. ANDRESI faking your own case, I notice here that vou own 
848 acres. ai.d I believe you stated vou had 600 acres under cultivation 
last veal 
Nii MILLE! Phat is right. 
Nir ANDRBESEN. What was that planted Lo 
Mir. Minuit ‘hat was planted to wheat a wl corn and oats, alfalfa 
Yrown grass 160, 170 acres—anad son bluegrass 


Mr. ANDRESEN What soil-conservation practices ado Vou have on 


your owl place 
Mr. Miuuer. This farm is divided int 

tional section he Ing on the correction line of 5SO acres: and, exc pt 

for 40 acres, 30 of which is in grown grass, and another rather rough 

part of the farm of about a 

the rest is all terrace, Mr. Chairman 


4 ry { 
o two parts ihere is a [rac- 


hundred acres, that is all in grown grass: 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. And vou have done that at your own expense? 
Mr. Mituer. | have had a little Government assistance. But very 
little for the reason that I was out of compliance, so to speak, because 
I would not wait until my waterways were fully grassed in order to 
do the terracing. J was too anxious to save the soil on the field 
Mr. ANDRESEN. You apparently live in a section where there is 
rolling land? 
Mr. Miniter. That is right Yes. Our land is rolling in northeast 
Kansas 
Mr. ANpDRESEN. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Albert : 
Mr. ALsertr. Mr. Miller, we have been, as you know, discussing 
the subject of conservation. What is the attitude in your district 
regarding agricultural flood control on a watershed basis through the 
Soil Conservation Service? 
Mr. Mitter. You mean in my congressional district? 
Mr. Ateerr. Well, in Kansas. Your part of Kansas 
Are youl people interested in the development of watershed con- 
servation? 
Mr. Minter. Very much 
Mi ALBERT! Under the Soil Conservation Service 
Mr. Minter. Very much so. Indeed we have a number of volun 
tary watershed organizations there. It happened that until a week 
or two ago when Mr. Lambertson was named in my place, [ was 
chairman of one of those watershed associations. 
Mr. Atserr. May I ask vou now: Have you ever been a super 
visor of a soil-conservation district 
Mr. Minter. No, I have not 
Mr. ALBBEI Have you been a county PMA committeeman? 
Mii MITLLE! No: I have not 
Mr. Atserr. What has been your experience with respect to the 
relative benefit on a dollar-invested basis as between the technical- 
assistance program of the Soil Conservation Service and the payment 
program under the agricultural-conservation program? That is, as a 
prac tical farmer 
Mr. Mituer. Well, if you are speaking from immediate benefit, of 
course, you are thinking of these PMA payments as against the pay- 


ments for permanent watershed 

Mr. Atggrr. No | am thinking about the benefits that you get 
out of PALA payments, whether for permanent or temporary practices 
as contrasted with the help farmers are getting through the Soil Con- 
servation Service which furnishes engineers and technicians to assist in 
planning and carrying out plans on farms 

Mr. Minter. Well, I would say, looking at it as a permanent 
benefit, the payments through the Soil Conservation Service are a 
creat deal more beneficial. 

\ir. Atsert. You mean the assistance through soil conservation? 

Mr. Miturer. Yes 

Mr. Atsert. The ACP payment program heretofore, as I under- 
stand it, has been based on Government participation in the execution 
of certain practices approved at the State, Federal, and county levels. 

That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Miiuer. That is right 
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Mr. Atprert. There has been a lot said about the so-called tem- 
porary practices. What do you think of them as contributing to 
permanent soil conservation? That is, recurring practices, such as 
cover cropping, listing, and lime in some instances 

Do you think they contribute to permanent soil conservation? 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Albert, I would say it contributes, but not so 
much as it might; not so much as the same money would contribute, 
the same expenditure and effort, if it were put into permanent practice 
in the first place. 

What I have in mind: in spreading of lime—I have done some of 
it—and rotation of crops, that is something that a farmer should do at 
his own expense 

Mr. Atpert. Do you think he will do it at his own expense? 

Mr. Mituter. Yes. Good farmers are bound to do it. 

Mr. Atserr. Of course, vou are in one of the choice agricultural 
regions of the country, and you have fine agricultural setups, fine 
farms, and most of vour farmers are pretty well off, are they not? 

[ have been through there, and it has that appearance 

Mr. Mituter. Yes, they are, or become so. 

Mr. Auserr. After they vet established, they become farmers of 
substantial means 

And your experience there is that vou think we should emphasize 
the permanent aspects of these programs and you believe the farmers 
can take care of their own recurring practices even though such prac 
tices contribute to permanent so | conservation 

[r. Mitier. | am inclined to think so 


There is a certain amount of 


{ iat the Government will 
he lin ited In spename, and ] think it Is bett r spent m permanent 
practices 

\I \LBER1 But vou would not be in favor of « wane the author 
it of local committees, representing local farmers, to have a big Vou 
in the kind of practices they want in their own counties, or would vou? 

Mr. Minter. Are vou referring to the soil conservation districts 

Mr. Apert. I am referring to the ACP program 

Mr. Mituer. Oh, I see 

\Ir AnBertT. Heretofore, farmers have had quite a 
about which practices they were coing to select And the Depart- 
ment has not emphasized, as I understant it, too much the question 


} 


to say 


whether they were permanent practices. In other words, if a certain 
county wants lime emphasized, pay ments tor lime have been approved 
If it wanted terraces or construction projects approved, they get 
them 

Now, would vou be in favor of the Department of Agriculture 
saving that they are only going to limit practices to sti ictural matters 
W hich contribute Lo long-range permanent conservation? 

Mr. Mituer. I do not think, Mr. Albert, that 1 would go that fat 
That takes part of the democratic action out of it 

While these local committees may make some mistakes, that is 
part of our democracy 

Mr. AtBert. Thank you. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Well, is not the farmer repaid every year for these 
recurring practices, like putting on lime, and getting his soil in order? 


Mr. Mituer. That is right. 
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A\NDRESEN. He gets the immediate benefit by increase in his 
rop; and so he benefits directly from that in that manner from those 


Mir. Mu That is right, Mr. Chairman; and I would find it 


ust pretty hard to justify too much of that kind of assistance 


\I LNDRI Up in our section where I live, we have the family- 
size farms. Now, yvours may bea family-size farm; but I do not think 
we find ms: S00-acre farms up in my country. They have been 
MOstly n the « I") yusIness and diversified inrmMming’ where crops are 
rotated, and they plant a lot of pastureland, and hav, and we have 
been practicing soil conservation up there, oh, since the tul of the 
ecentul 

sed to be one of the big wheat areas, but when it be ame cheapet 
0 LIS¢ vheat l Kansas, we had to vo into dairy Dusinesses But 
e ha practiced soll misery on from the beginning That is part 





You may do the same thing on part of vour land that vou use for 


Mir. Mirus \Ir. Chairman, I used to be a dairvman: but when 





t hildren grew Ip so that | had to hire somebody to milk the cows 
| d the cows went into the beef-producing business 
1 ANDRESEN Well | think vou have made more money by 
tha ch: hg 
A here any yther questions? 
\I onk. Mr. Chairman 
NDRESEN. Mr. Polk 
Mir. Pos Congressman Miller, you have made a very fine state 
ent: and I want to congr late you on the presentation of this very 
mportatl problem to our committer I know that vou have given a 
at deal of thought to the soil-conservation problem 
m wondering what vour comments might be on the problems of 
rett Yr tenant farmers to participate im th permanent soil-conserva- 
( practices 
1 tie sO i in ! s 4 t in one ol at ountie I 
Ohio that I hi he mor to re ‘ proximate 0 percent of 
the farmers are iu] : li irly meh county But the 
| ( s owned | rb ( ords 1 the citles, In Many mstances 
\1 he tenants who farm these tarms and bv the way, it is a level 
eountv. and th ( S TAIL oOo but thre enant farmers do not seem 
to Want to parti ate in a ermanent practice He is more interested 
( ( prac es 
ar ‘ oO Vel Wn thoueht 2 o how we can create I how we 
Cn Vol out 3 program tha vould be attractive to the te ant farmer 
unas thes situatior heat oO have outlined? 


it, Mr. Congresseman, 


[LLE! ve 21 | 
e( e | participated im that As I stated, | was, and still am, 


Is pres ol the watershed association In my district. That 
ed | he avo eC 4 trving te hat area a 

\ I re Commi s ayo 1 third of Brow! County 
We wanted to make it the very first watershed in the United States 
to vet completed or ton sh the rogTan complete Program We 

I 2 1] ol Ol i 

And y ao I) _ ary to we these enants to 
participate And we too have about 50 percent tenant farmers The 
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Three members of tl 


are tenant larmers 
bertson whom scine Oo 
only 6 miles away 
And we do not have a 
than these three han 


In ract, Mr. Lambe 


the 
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iat 18-man board of this watershed association 


One of them is the son of ex-Congressman Lab- 


f vou no doubt know—a friend of mine, living 
And then two other men who are neighbors 
1\ hetter, more enthusiastic men on the board 


t farmers 
And, by 


tson Was recently elec ted ple sicle nt 


the 


way, My own son was elected Vice presideDt 01 organization 
l am very proud of that 


Mr 

Mr 

Mer 
have Mr. 


tribution to the del 
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Miiurer, | 
POLK May 


have 


Is 
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Miller with us here in the Congress 


that his people in Kansas continue 


And you were elected to Congress 


come to be proud of that too, Mr. Chairman 
iv, Mr. Chairman, that we are very happy to 


He is making a fine 
iberations of Congress and his wide experience 
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turist out in Kansas is 


to sene 


him 


back ior mapy, many mecre vears as@on ‘as he warts to come 
Mr. Minter. Well, that is hoping a lot, Mr. Congressman. But 
| was wondering, Mr. Chairman | don't know how much time | 
dare ask vou to give me; but I have brought for yous inspection some 
actual samples of soil from my own farm and from a nearby farm, 
and some pictures ol soil-conservation practices taken im mv own 
immediate area, showing what we are doing And | don’t know 
whether you would be interested or not 
Mr. ANDRESEN. I am sure the committee would be interested; but 
we have several more witnesses; and if vou leave that here, we will 
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that it was abandoned for the time bemeg as not being profitable 7) 
operate It is plain to see that this soil would have come down at 
least to that line before the beginning of this [indicating]. 

In other words, that much soil has been washed off of that field. 
That is in Richardson County, Nebr.; it is rated the best county in 
that State , 

Mr. Poitk. Pardon me for interrupting, but would you infer from 
these 2 soil samples that possibly 16 or 18 inches of topsoil has washed 
away 

Mr. Minter. In many of our fields 

Mr. Atnerr. It is not only that, but it is obvious that the lower 
part Is darker and there has been a lot of depletion out of the soil as 
We I] as erosion 

Mir. Mitier. I do not need to tell you men, I am sure, but here | 
have a picture taken in my own county of what we are doing. Tbis 
is a picture of the beginning of the operations, where the technicians 
have gone out and surveyed almost on the level; and we have here 
the farmer building his own terrace 

Then we have the field here after it was terraced and we had a 
heavy rain, and the picture was taken very shortly after the rain, 
showing the water that is being held in the terraces 

Undoubtedly if this field had not been terraced, you would not 
see any water there But it would have gone the shortest, steepest 
route to the sea; and before the picture was taken would have dis- 
appeared. That shows the extra saturation that we get from rainfall. 

\nd then here is another picture of the field when it has been planted 
to corn and has had the benefit of the rainfall. Even our friend from 
Ohio, I think that would look good even in Ohio And I know what 
kind of land you have 

Mr. Potkx. Yes, sir 

Mr. Miniter. I brought these along. I thought maybe there 


would be some men from the city here who would not know what I 


was talking about without seeing the picture 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. We are all farmers here 

Mr. Mituer. I am willing to admit that if there had been a vacancy 
on this committee, and I could have gotten on it, that was my 
ambition. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The very distinguished chairman of this committee 
comes from your State, Mr. Miller 

Mr. Miuuer. I know that. And by the way, I believe I mentioned 
that ] am very much in favor of the Hope bill. In fact, I had a long 
conversation with the Congressman before he introduced this bill. 
I want to thank vou gentlemen for the courtesy you have given me. 

Mr. McInrire. I have one short question for clarification in my 
own mind 

The chairman asked in reference to the participation in your area 
with the conservation program; and your answer was virtually a 
hundred percent. | just wanted to clear in my own mind as to whether 
one should draw from your answer that there is virtually 100 percent 
cooperation or participation by individual farmers with the SCS 
program or was your answer directed to virtually 100-percent partici- 
pation with the ACP program. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, I think I could answer both. The farmers are 
weil sold on the SCS program 
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Mr. McIntire. Yes, but there is a difference in being sold and 
actually having programed their farms under the technical guidance 
of SCS. 

Is virtually 100 percent of the area that you referred to actually 
under programs mapped out by SCS? 

Mr. Miiier. They have made their application. But they are 
slow in putting in the practice, if you know what I mean. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, I do 

Ir. Mituer. And as | stated, the fact that a good many of these 
farms are held by men who have recently purchased them and maybe 
owe for 40 or 50 percent, and they feel they cannot spare the money, 
but they would like to get it done 

Mr. McIntire. Is the interest of the farmers such that it is a lack 
of technical assistance in getting more done; or is it basically a lack 
of initiative—and I use that word kindly —as far as the farmer himself 
is concerned? 

Mr. Minver. I think, Congressman, that the fact that there is a 
shortage of funds, | believe, to pay on the part of the Government 

Mr. MeIntrire. Now, any payments, Mr. Miller, are entirely in 
the ACP program 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, | see what you mean. However, that reflects 
on the soil-conservation practices, does it not? 

Mr. MecInrire. Well, it serves as perhaps an incentive. 

Mr. Mituier. But I really think that if the SCS program had been 
sold to these farmers to the extent that insofar as they feel they can 
afford to do it, thev are going to go ahead 

Mr. McInrire. Is there a heavy workload ahead of your tech- 
nicians? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, there is. 

Mr. MeIntrirre. Thank you very much 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Thank you for your statement 

Mr. Mititer. Thank you 

Mir. ANDRESEN. Qur next witness will be another distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas, one of our well-know colleagues Mii 
Krrett P scrivner 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS, FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Scrivner. Than vou, Mr. Chairman 

| DV Seer at thie outset tha | amnota farmet alt rough there was a 
time in my earlier vears when | Was quite proud Oo thre jot that I could 
do witha plow 

I tk nk It is quills well ths he committee is discussme these Mmeas- 
ures at this time, bec: e itis a great value not only to the farms of 


America, but to the nation as well 

Whether or not I can contribute a great deal to vour thought has 
be some question of doubt: but | mav say ut the outset that in the 
second district of Kansas comprising nine counties, there has been a 
very fine cooperation in the soil conservation program 

I have lived in that area for practically all of my life, and par- 
ticularly for the last 32 vears I have had ocacsion to become quite 
well acquainted with manv of the areas, having visited there, having 
hunted over much of the territory; and it has been not only interesting, 
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with the terrific need for flood control, not mer Ly a program which 
might lessen flood damage, but which will actually control the waters 
as they accrue. 

And continuing on with the subeommittee’s report which, as I said 
a While ago, was approved unanimously by the committee, it is further 


agreed that the major dams and reservoirs and channels and majo1 


works wre necessary [tor control ol waters downstream and that these 
Improvem nts sho ld bye undertaken vhere soundly ustilied by 
econom and other consideratio 

These downstream measures will not aid in reducing damages from 
erosion and excessive runoil in headwater areas, and therefore, are not 


A substitute for wate rshed programs 


l think that particular portion of the report should be stressed a 
little more Anvone who has traveled around as most of vou centle- 
men have and have seen not only the damage done in the lower vallevs 
but have seen the source of the runoff waters, who have seen the terrifie 
erosion that results from much of this, can weil understand and appreci- 
ate probably better than some others, the soundness of this particulas 


ph 


iIrase 

In other words, onee the water has already started down, no matter 
what program you have im youl valle vs, it will have no effeet, no 
beneficial effect, at all, upon the watershed runoff lhe last para- 


graph reads as follows 

Both agencies, that is, the engmeers and the Department of Agri- 
culture, recognize the capabilities and limitations of the various agri- 
cultural practices and engineering structures. Watershed conservation 
programs make their principal contribution in the upstream areas by 
improving the land and its productivity and by reducing the destructive 


{ + 


effect of uncontrolled surface water runoff on farm and forest lands 


Major flood-control structures provide protection to the agricultural, 
urban, and transportation improvements in the flood plains down- 
stream and provide related benefits from regu 


water 


lation and control of 


The Missouri Basin interagency committee recognizes that each 


program has a definite part to play in the overall plan and that heither 
can be considered a substitute for the other 

The re is ho single universal panacea for h » control of Hoods 
I read that portion of the report Mr. Chairman, so that you may 
ve 


ha 


these matters relating to the agricultural program 


e the benefit of that thinking of that commission as you consider 


And seeing the results of their thinking—and these are men who are 
conversant particularly with this Missouri River Basin—lI think thei 
conclusions deserve a creat deal of thoucht and consideration by this 
committee 

Naturally, inasmuch as my hometown of Kansas City, Kans., 1s 
at the confluence of the Kansas and Missouri Rivers so that it Is 
affected whether the flood is in the Kaw Valley or in the Missouri 
Vallev, having seen as I did in 1951 the terrifie havoe that was created, 
where in that Kansas Valley the losses all told probably ran somewhere 
in the neighborhood of almost a billion dollars or more, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes were completely destroved, although 
thanks to a merciful providence there were no lives lost, and where 
vou have seen as I did, after the flood was over, much of the best 
valley land that we have completely covered, and for some time out of 
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prod mtion., and then only restored to produ tion DV great expendi- 
tures, perhaps my thinking 1s swaved some what DY thos experiences 
which not only have I seen in 1951, but back through the preceding 
years -1936, 1909, 1903, and of course, | was not present during the 
great flood of 1SS3 

B it all ol those thu constant! repeating t] nevs with which | 
have lived so lone. of cours make n a litthe more conversant with 
the program of flood control as it relates to the basins than I am as it 
reial © the watershed which 1 1iOW coming so prominently into the 
pl ire 

But I can see even there fected as | may be | nv own personal 
eX] l thre ( uiue WV ma be accorded to this Nation, to 
Cia Ss, a O armers thems DV a compre! Ss program 
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Now the w rsher program l think has Loreal deal of value is 
fn \ itershe ip m B many of its advocates ana | have heard 
them tal | ( end ! Of their comments many of the advo 
cates of th do not take what | consider a realistic view because they 
feel that the waters! d program ts thi sole answel to all of the trouble: 

l | 4 41 


not only Line OS l Du i they heard manv of thei comments in 
which they say in no uncertain terms that it will stop all of our floods 
Well, now, that doe not is | try to analvze it myself it has not 


been too many vears since many parts of our State of Kansas had 


| t . ‘] , , ] 
neve had a plow turned to them he original forests were stall 
‘ + |} | 


there And vet that was natu Ss watt rshed program And vel we 
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Mr. Auserr. That is right. But on the other hand we have this 
pointed up in my own district wh re We have one of the largest lakes 


in that area. And, of course, thousands of people were disturbed by 
having to be removed from their homes. Now they see the spectacle 
of silt coming in and filling the upper lake at an alarming rate oO It 


looks to me like there is a place, if we are going to have these big dams, 
for agricultural conservation also, not only from the standpoint of 
giving the fellow up the stream who helps pay the taxes a little protec- 
tion but also to protect these big structures from siltation 

Mr. Scrivner. | think vou have got a place for all three of the 


programs—watershed, soil conservation, and flood protection | 
think there is a proper place for all of them 

Mr. Aupert. Of course, there has been this downstream clamor for 
bic dams. Nat rally, if somebody from some lower area wants to 
build a dam in Oklahoma that does not give Oklahoma anv benefit. 
we do not like it 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a_ perfectly buman reaction All of us 
have run into that verv thing Mavbe not as far as the States are 
concerned, but many times as far as distance is concerned. One of 
those programs will benefit our district tremendously, but with the 
dam in the other man’s district it is alway true th people behind 
the dam that are affected aimost always are avaimst it Those beloy 
who are going to be benefited and | elped are going to be for it 

1 thinl that is the history of it as Tar: | have observed it of almost 
every dam that has beer built m ti country I s Ippose it alwavs 
will ‘be That, of course, Is a problem which the gentlemen of this 
committee Must approach in a cool, calm, manne) eeing where o1 
program—how far it should go as it merges into anothe1 

Mr. Atpert. They have had less than 2 percent if I have been 
oiven the right figures for watershed conservation 

\lr. Scrivner. | have seen no figures on it 

Mr. AusBertr. | am sui s not much mo ha It is very 
small 

And we have vot to live with these farmers upstream too 

Mir. Scrivener. That is right And after all, they have a problem 


just the same as the rest of us 

Mr. Gotpgen. Mr. Chairman 

Mir. ANpRESEN. Mr. Golden 

Mr. Gotpen. I think Mr. Serivener’s statement has been very 
Kentucky that while the 
floods were not as great as those that vou have seen in vour State, 


they were just as devastating on a smaller area 


helpful to us; and | represent a distriet in 


\nd I also want to say that I think my colleague, Mr. Albert, 1s 
entirely correct in stating that we should put more emphasis upon 
these watershed programs which have just barely gotten a start 

But I think Mr. Scrivener touched the very point that this com 
mittee must finally work out and decided; and that is to coordinate all 
of these programs. Now, we have advocates that think that the 
downstream urban protectien for floods is the complete answer. Well 
we know that is not true 

We know that the engineers have to protect these towns; but we 
know also that if we control soil erosion and the source of floods, that 
we have got to have some of these watershed programs working in 
cooperation with the program of the Army engineers 
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And even when you go to the watershed program, you have the 
various departments of agriculture——-the forestry department, and 


other departments—-that seem to think that their program is the 


complete imswer, 

It appears to me that there is a great national problem here; that 
remendous and eontinuing damage is ay ing done all over this Nation 
DV not controlling the floodwaters that not only wash our topsoil and 
deplete the source of our food, but that do devastating damages to 
oO citi ind towns downstream 

It 3 i to me that we ought to make a concerted effort to coor- 
dina all of these programs: and that we certainly ought to emphasize, 
mplement is these watershed programs and getting them under way 
sq kly as possibl . 

Mr. Scrivni | agree with you exactly, Mr. Golden. And if this 
committee, in consideration of these measures, does no more than to 

ing the vario yvvernmental agencies that have to do with these 


problems together and get them to agree upon a program without their 


overlapping programs plus the fact that so manv of them become so 


partisan, so protagonist for their own program that they cannot see 
any of the value of the othe if vou do no more than to bring them 
1 and vet them all sitting down around a table and see the value of 
ach program, get the m to admit that each program does have value, 


and that theirs is not the only program, | think you will have made 
a tremendous contribution to this measure. 

Mr. Gotpen. I agree with you there. But I think this committee 
and other Members of Congress have to get enough cooperation from 
our colleagues to get enough money to put this program on its feet. 

You are goin to have to have some money to save this Nation 
from the destruction of floods. We cannot do it by just appropriating 
a little here and there. We have to save some of the money that this 
great Nation has to initiate this program that is of benefit to all the 
people of America 

\MIr. Scrivner. Thank you very much 
Ir. ANprESEN. Thank you, Mr. Serivene! 

Our next witness will be Congressman Charles B. Deane of the 
rreat State of North Carolina 


yr 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee 

| do not have a prepared statement, but | welcome this opportunity 
to appenxt! before you 1 am not like our splendid colleague, Mr. 
Miller who spoke belore you, Who Is the owner of S48 acres. 

I do not know whether I can make very much of a contribution 
to vour study of this control of fast running water; but I do welcome 
the opportunity to express a few views. An I certainly want to say 
in the first place that I am grateful that this distinguished com- 
mittee has seen fit to solicit the interests of Members of Congress 


in a program which is designed to help protect our soil. 
I reeall at the present time that Dr. Hugh Bennett who you might 
say was the founder of soil conservation and I were born in the same 
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county. He is a constituent of mine. And I recall the fact that the 
first soil conservation district was located in our county—our con- 
ressional district 

Here is a map of North Carolina and a few crude tines are drawn 
on it The First Congressional District was in this area of Anson 
County, the native county of Dr. Bennett, known as the Brown Tree 
Soil Conservation Wistrict, as | re all It. 

And | think in) remarks would be far rom complete if | did not 
at this time pay an everlasting de bt OL gratit ide that | feel for this 
man of the soil, and who perhaps has done more than any other 
living American to bring to the attention of not only America, but 
the entire world, the necessity of trying to preserve our soll. 


I mention this map. Mr. Chairman, to point out a few significant 


« 
— 


facts concerning this particular area of North Carolina 


My congressional district falls within the two red lines stretching 
across the State. I live in the lower end. And my district extends 


up almost to the Virginia line 
\t the present time, we have been trying for a number of vears, 


ever since | have been in Congress, beginning now my fourth term, to 


try to get some action on trying to protect that particular area. You 
will notice a line here beginning up here and extending—circling all 
the way through. That is a river it begins in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, and is known there as the Yadkin River. lt proceeds 
qaowh toa pom below this dam, and then you come into the area here 
of another power dam, and it changes to the Pee Dee River \nd then 


it axtends throuch South Carolina on into the Atlantic Q)cean. 

And if IT may, Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to submit 
a map of this overall Pee Dee watershed which was prepared by the 
Soil Conservation Service designated as a map of the Pee Dee water- 
shed above Rockingham, N. C., in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. We will be glad to receive it 

Mr. Deane. Thank vou, sir. 

(The map hereinbefore referred to is as follows: 


$3125—53——1T 
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Mr. Deane. You will notice some curved lines coming into this 
area of my district in North Carolina. It comes in—there are one or 
two congressional districts. Congressman Chatham to my right, and 
Congressman Alexander to my left. The principal area, however, 
flows through my congressional district. Year after year, the annual 
damage is estimated by the Department of Agriculture, its various 
agencies, and the Army engineers, is approximately $250,000. 
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In 1943, August of 1943, there was a flood that started where those 
marks appear, a flash flood, and in the course of 24 hours or less, $314 
million worth of damage resulted. 

Along the lines of the former witness, our colleague, Mr. Scrivner, 
and the exchange of views expressed by the members of the committee, 
I would like to tell you what has happened in this area of the Blue 
Ridge of North Carolina. And I think as you study this subject you 
have got to think in terms of the territory or areas of land; because 
what may be good for Kansas may not be good for North Carolina. 

The timber butchers have gone into these wonderful areas and have 
purchased this property; and they still own it mainly. No one wants 
to buy it, because the timber has been cut to the point where there is 
practically none left. 

And when these rains come, they begin to soak into the hills 
these mountain slopes, caves; and the water goes inside of the moun- 
tain, so to speak, into these crevices, and perhaps thousands of gallons 
of water accumulate; and then in a matter of minutes, the whole 
Se rushes out. 

That is what happened in August of 1943. And sometimes, instead 
of nace pictures, actual photographs may give you some idea of what 
that damage was. 1 would like for the members of the Committee 
to look at these pictures if they will which indicates what took place 
in this particular flood of August 1943 at which time this $314 million 
damage took pli wee. 

As you study those pictures, you will see that it is principally an 
industrial area and a wonderful little city in the upper part of my 
district—Wilkesboro and North Wilkesboro. 

This damage extended on into Elkin, N. C., which is the district 
of Congressman Chatham. Now, | am not contending that the flood 
detention dams will bring the final answer. But | do say that purely 
soil conservation will not bring the answer. | agree with Mr. Scrivner 
who appeared before you a little while ago, that we are going to have 
to think in terms of some type of a combined effort. 

And I realize that every time you build a dam, there is going to be 
opposition. 

[ am faced with a problem right now in my own district, the great 
Fort Bragg Military Reservation; they say that they have to have 
more land; and they are going to move in, it looks like, and take half 
of a county in my district. It involves in the neighborhood of 2,500 
people. So as we think in terms of protection, I think we are going to 
have to take a position on the basis of what is right instead of who is 
right. 

And I come here today not advocating any special program but that 
I feel that the time has come when we are really going to have to come 
to grips with this subject in a very forceful and a very concrete way. 

Now, I think in general, Mr. Chairman, that finishes what I have 
to say, with the exce ption of directing your attention to point up what 
I have just said that dams and soil conservation is essential. 

If you will notice here, there are four cross marks. They represent 
great hydroelectric private and public power projects by different 
power companies in North Carolina. 

Now, this is what takes place when these flash floods come. They 
start up here in the hills, There is very little soil to protect. They 
come right out of the mountain, and from the mountains to these 
cities and towns. 
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People can go to bed at night, and the next morning, their whole 
area from these pictures you have seen, can be under water. Well, 
now, they ade pend on water, and the more water thev have behind their 


dams, the happier they are. And I support their position in the matter 
inso’ar as furnishing electric current. This dam holds this water 
until it is full. And it is gradually let off until this one is full, and 
this one, and this one. And then when that water begins to flow over 
those dam ; I have known people to be called at 20' lock in the morn- 
Ihe 0 be old inh between those dams get y ul cattle out of the 


valleys, becuse we are going to have to open tie gates.” 

However, this particular area right in here, b:low these particular 
dams in this soil conservation district that I have pointed out, this 
arca, is under control: but from this dam here at Hydro into this serious 
area of our State of North Carolina, it is facing a gradual destruction; 
and when I speak in terms of destruction, I do so advisedly, because 
an annual loss continually of $250,000 a vear is something to think 
about 

And, furthermore, business organizations are not going into this 
parti ular area to erect plants and other facilities 

! am grateful for this opportunity to appear before vou and lend 
whatever support I can to the effort that you are making to try to 
point up the necessity of doing something in a very concrete way. 
And I realize there may be a conflict of interest between the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Public Works Committee; but I do 
feel that there should be a common ground wh 


re we can get together 

and begin to look at this In a very straightioi vard and honest manner, 
\ir. ANpRESEN. We thank vou very much for vour statement. 
The Chair has the statement from Hon. Phil M. Landrum, of 

Georgia, and also a letter from the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States which will be included in the record at this point. 
(Letters referred to are as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 6, D. C.. May 6, 1958 
Hon. Cutrrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Ag ture Committee, 
House Office Building, 
~ Washington 25. D. C 

Dear Mr. Hop The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors the 
principles embodied in your bill, H. R. 4877, being considered by the Agriculture 
Committee, to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the States 
and local agencies in planning and carrying out works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes 

The traditional methods of flood control have been by levees and big dams 
after the floodwaters have become channelized in the large streams The cham- 
ber believes that more should be done toward flood prevention by retarding the 
water on the land at or near where the rain falls, through soil-erosion-control 
practices, small check dams, and water-spreading devices 

We believe that each subdrainage area should make its own determination of 
where emphasis should be placed and how remedies are to be applied, and should 
share the costs with the Federal Government according to the benefits received. 
This principle is recognized in the Hope bill 

On the basis of policy statements adopted by our nationwide membership, tl e 
national chamber strongly supports H. R. 4877 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record of your committee 
hearings 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


Your attention is invited to the section on flood control (pp. 10-11) in 
the enclosed pam] hlet, Our Water Resources 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Putt LANDRUM, CONGRESSMAN FROM GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
in support of a most important piece of proposed legislation, H. R. 4877 \fter 
a study of the bill under consideration I realize that vou are giving serious con- 


sideration to changing our flood-control program from one of planning to one of 
doing Control of water, soil-ero n prevention, and protection of our upstream 
areas is essential We cannot otherwise preserve and restore our great wealth 
of natural resources 

The Chattahoochee National Forest is in my district of Georgia Naturally, 
I am interested in the administration of this vast area of timberland and any 
act mm that I j r} 1 aff« ct flood CO! trol or na agement ol t! area W hil | a n 
in complete accord with provisions of the bill authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out plans and works of i nprovement with local organizations, | 
1o irge that cor ideration be vyiven to auti Ori zing t! e secre tary to imitate and 
carry out flood-control works of improvement on the national forests or other 
publie lands under his jurisdictior Many of the forests are in isolated renote 
lo ( and local organizations are nonexistent or unable to meet anv require 
Ve that might be necessary for participation in flood-control work s! ould su 
work be needed For this reason, | belies vour co nittee would strengther 

proposed legislation b naking ad ute pro ms fo S i to 

inl ea needed fi 1-« t 1 wor ( national forest 

} pectfull bmitted 


Poin M. LANDRUM 

Vember of Cona 

Mir. Atnertr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one comment 

This has been a fine statement from our colleague from North 

Carolina; but, if I understand it right, these floods that are causing 

the trouble are flash floods. And the statements I have had from 
engineers are to the effect that vou cannot control flash floods 

Mr. Deane. Well, the Army engineers say in this particular case 
that you can. The only problem there is that when you rule out dual 
purpose, then they get to the point where they cannot justify, they 
say, the operation. So it is a question of whether we are going to 
allow one area of a country to wash away—and I do not think that 
this is the only particular instance involved—the dams that are 
recommended for that particular area are flood-control detention dams. 

In other words, when these flash floods or these excessive rains 
appear to be developing, the dams would be closed, and then would be 
opened afterward 

Mr. Goutpen. I have one question. 

Did you think that this upstream watershed program that is now 
underway would help vour district, or what do you think is the 
remedy for that condition? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Golden, as I see it, and as I tried to point out, 
here are several large towns of Wilkesboro, North Wilkesboro, 
heavily populated; in the previous years, those mountainsides were 
covered with timber. The valuable timber now that was there in 
years past is gone. And the land is not suitable for cultivation. 

Just how long it would take to grow trees, | do not know. And 
the present owners are not planting any trees up there. So it is my 
feeling that the only way that you can begin to immediately stop 
those waters, would be to have some type of sand and cement in the 
form of detention dams—flood-control detention dams. There would 
not be a permanent reservoir, but would be closed when these flash 
floods appear and hold that water temporarily and let it out gradually 
down into the area which spreads out all over this area. 

Mr. Gotpen. You mean in the upper watershed to keep it all from 
coming down into the valley? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 


| 
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Mr. McInrire. Mr. Deane, in view of the fact that these flash 
floods originate largely in areas which were or which are now of little 
commercial value, if there is not much growth there and in view of 
the fact that you comment as to the importance of the economy 
further downstream to the economy of the State, would it nat be 
possible that these areas be bought up by the State and managed by 
the State as a district? 

Mr. Deane. Of course, right about this line—this is the Blue Ridge 
Parkway—and it is right in the edge of that great area of the Blue 
Ridge Park area, which is controlled by the Federal Government; 
and had the program been extended or carried forward, this particular 
area likely would have been brought into that Federal overall program 
of western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee. 

I often wonder whether they would be willing to go into it. 

Mr. MeInrire. It is of vital importance to North Carolina more so 
than, vou might say, to New England. And it being a flash-flood 
type of a problem, it just occurred to me that being land which is of 
no material economic value that the State might attack the problem 
as a State Issue 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Our next Witness is Mr. C. N. Granger, represent- 
ing the American Forestry Association. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. GRANGER, OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Granger. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I do not have a 
prepared statement to give to the committee. I was asked by the 


association so very recently to represent them in an emergency 
capacity that I had no time to prepare a statement. 

The association is in the process of installing a new executive 
director who would ordinarily represent them on occasions such as 
this; but he will not be on the job until a few weeks later. 

The American Forestry Association, as members of the committee 
perhaps know, is the oldest and largest of the conservation groups 
which have been fostering forest conservation that has been in exist- 
ence for something over 75 years. It had a great deal to do with the 
creation of the national forests. And it has been working in many 
of the same fields in which your committee is now taking such an active 
interest. 

It is highly gratified at this evidence on the part of your committee 
of its lively and continuing interest in the broad field of resource 
conservation in which so much has been accomplished before; and 
particularly in your evident effort to get this upstream flood-control 
program off dead center and put it in a position where it will partici- 
pate more adequately in the total effort to reduce or control floods with 
the collateral benefits of soil-erosion prevention and the protection 
of the soil, and that goes with it. 

The association has a rather elaborate program of projects in which 
it is interested. 

Some of those that are foremost at the present time are related to 
such things as what I might call the legal misuse of the mining laws 
as they affect the federally owned lands, especially the national 
forests, in which this committee has already evidenced some interest, 
and which seems to the association to warrant very vigorous corrective 
measures, 





' 
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The association is deeply concerned with the annual toll taken by 
forest insects and diseases, which in the average year destroy a much 
larger quantity of valuable timber and forest than forest fires do. 

There is a great deal to be done there in which the committee might 
interest itself. The association is trying to promote community 
forests as a means of developing more local interest in forestry as a 
productive land use. 

It is trying to increase the importance and influence of State forestry 
associations as a method of furthering the general objectives of forest 
conservation. If I may speak very briefly about the measure which 
has been introduced by Chairman Hope, it seemed to us that as some 
of the witnesses before your committee have already indicated, that 
it could well be amended so that work might be undertaken on feder- 
ally owned land such as the national forests, some of the areas held 
by the Soil Conservation Service, without requiring that the initiative 
be taken by local community groups or that they must agree to operate 
and maintain the works; because there are many sections in which 
flood-control operations at the headwaters of streams, some of which 
are interstate in character, are needed on land which is predominantly 
in Federal ownership. And it would be very desirable if that could 
be covered in this legislation because, among other things, I fear that 
it would be quite difficult to get adequate appropriations for that 
purpose under more general authorizations when such a specific 
authorization as this bill contemplates may be in existence. 

So, I hope that the committee will be willing to consider the amend- 
ment to the bill to bring that about. 

Mr. Goupen. May I interrupt you there. I think that is a good 
point; and I think if you would furnish an amendment to the com- 
mittee, it might be helpful when we consider that in executive session. 

Mr. Granaer. Mr. Golden, vesterday that question was raised, 
and the Chair requested a representative of the United States Forest 
Service to submit an amendment, the language for that purpose; so I 
believe that will be done. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am informed that that amendment went into 
the record as proposed vesterday. 

Mr. Grancer. Fine. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know that it is close 
to the hour when you adjourn; so I shall not take any more time in 
behalf of the American Forestry Association except to say that it 
wishes to be of all the assistance it possibly can to your committee 
and we will be very happy to be called upon at any time that you think 
its good offices may he useful. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. We thank you very much, Mr. Granger. 

(The following statements were submitted for inclusion in the 
record: ) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. A. OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM 1HE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
* 

Mr. Chairman, it always pleases me to observe new milestones in the conser- 
vation of our natural resources. And in my opinion this bill, H. R. 4877, promises 
to be one of them. Flood control is a major conservation activity and this bill 
provides for action right on the ground where it is needed. Therefore, I compli- 
ment the author and the committee for the attention they are giving this vital 
subject. 

If I may take the liberty, I respectfully call the committee’s attention to a point 
on which I believe the bill can be strengthened. As I read it now, there is no 
yrovision for applying the benefits of this bill to the national forests and other 
Pederal lands without the approval of local communities or other local authorities. 
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i I 4 local peoy ) participate in flood-control activities, We 
al rei it is done on Federal lands ma be of vital importance to 
l I ir re fro the nes t loc: I inities wate Supplies May be 
} ] i er States As an outstanding examy heavily populated 
are ! n Stat California, are critical dependent for water from na 
tional f sts and other Federal lands as far away as Colorado It does not seem 
( purposes or 1 » DIVE lox co I hitle either 
approval or 1 er over flood-cont isures of vital importance to those 
{ hat ha : atter Chere or | Suge t to the 
col e that ( hould inelude a provision authorizing the Secretary of 
Agr rate rv irv flood-cont neasures on Federal lands under 
| ¥ ; 
: L. W. Fy ( Dy R, Y ADI Py I SOIL CONSERVA 
; ee Con \ 1 PARMEI SPI DEPUTY O 
‘ j NOI} ( I I - ( 
, r ( | | nterT 1 in 
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1 l | is born § re above locality and still do active 
¢ | ) rey ent Oo Carolina * Grange a special 
ae ia ( f the ret rs f Wilkes Count if Yadkin-Pee Dee 
S Cor it I Ci ! i n, 1 { ‘ n embrac 
17 « I Nor C'a ) ( e Yadkin-Pee D | ers I have 
} . re 1 soil a ervation a I servatior 
( fa ce | a boy ! und have | hes 
pra I ( 1a for ma 4 { 1 ODS 1 tire ALi “i h 
‘ ‘ ( 1 | cip I farmiancs e bp funda 
i 1 i ( controlling water; and what holds 
tr pl 4 ad ( large watershed 
s i ? 1) H I i ate 1 IS 
i I I D le f a tho her 
8 i ) tio 
i 1d ) i v ol 1d wa I ind mber 
prese 4 ral i have 14 O lon to give 
| ind ! | : i hey affected 
vn Ya n \ \ N ( a ) Corps of Ar 
| i a er Yad Wil sand Caldwell 
( rit esi 1 pr ivi )il wa i, to control flood I wish to submit to 
your ral Col ( ! lata uned ft ie reports of tl Army en- 
g nec ( ! a prop 1] ol for the purpose of comparing 
t! 1 1 ¢ trol wv se proy 1 and | proposed by the 
Depa { \ ( uN nd the [ 1 States land Water Conservation 
servic \ pow n, to have been located just west of the town of Wilkesboro, 
wa i pro} ed abou 1944 which was designed to be a il purpose dam 
TI Aa as to be located the heart of a ve fit veTicuitural se mn of Wilkes 
and Caldwell Counties and since the projec id inundate about 8,000 acres of 
valuable farmlands, destroy many homes and communiti highways, ete., econ- 
siderable Opposition arose against such a project Ther 00, according to the 
reports of the engineers, the project would pay less than 1 percent on the invest- 
ment, it was summarily abandoned 12 rvey was made by the engineers in 


wl cl four large detention dams were proposer Oo! th e Yadkin and on Reddies 


River, a tributarv of the Yadkin 
Based on 1946 price levels the cost of the four detention dams would be 





$7,194,000. This project 1 by Congress in 1947, but thus far no 
funds have been appropriated for construction save a relatively small amount for 
planning on one dam on Re This project was designed to give flood 
protection to industrv and farmlands as far down the river as the little town of 
Donnaha which is about 40 miles below the proposed dams lhe protection was 





to be 75 percent industrial and 25 percent agricultural according to Army reports 
About 8,000 acres were to be inundated and the protection was to give partial 


j 

protection to 6.000 acres below the dams The watershed of the Yadkin above 
Donnaha comprises 500,000 acres, 175,000 acres of which are above the proposed 
dams Based on 1946 price levels the annual estimated cost of maintenance of 
the 4 dams was $25,000 The entire estimated annual benefits were $172,000, 
according to Army reports 

Aecording to statistics taken from the United States Bureau of the Census 
report for the fiscal year 1944 and 1945, the 8,000 acres of farmlands and timber- 
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lands to be inundated and ruined for profitable agriculture, produced $2,222,000 
worth of farm and timber produet lhe estimate I ixes [rom f (,overh- 
ment-owned lands in the project was about $20,000 annuall According to the 
Army reports and conclusions, the inundated farmlands might be utilized for 
agricultural purposes, except when it Was necessary to flood the lands, when there 

eXcess floodwat I's. Accordit LO all AYTICUI iral yper \t th ndat | 

ds would be rendered practically worthless for practical and profitable agricul 

1 Several hundred home nur s village scl la 35 chur - 
vuld b ire] 1 | { r partiall af t : j 
to be 21 nto the vast area int watershed abo the s r ! | n 
that only the 6,000 acres below the dams would be given protection and this 
designed to be only partial; and this would be one-eizhtieth of the entire 
tersh 1 of 00.000 a aan About BO; of Ie 1, , hiat a and an equal 
amount of State highways would be inundated and rui 1 for travel and would 
have to be replaced at an enormous cost over rough terrain outside the shoreline 
According to Army reports on the detention dam project for the upper Yadkin 


fiver watershed, the Army engineers were able to muster only a $1.01, a margin 
of onlv 1 cent on the entire investmer: 


Therefore, from the Army report, and from the statisties taken from the United 
States Bureau of the Census and other contributing factors, the logical eonelu 
sion is that this project and other similar projects are colossal economical blunders 
and grossly impractical and should be abandoned for more practical methods of 


flood control 


The publie works department in conjunction with the United State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Soil Conservation Service, as vour honorable committee 
no doubt well knows have made extensive surveys on the entire Yadkin and Pee 
Dee watershed embracing parts of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 





lina designed for the protection of our natural resources and flood control 
tions and surveys the following costs and benefits have 
been computed and evaluated and funds are now requested that this project may 


b>: started at a very early date. 





From these investige 


The total cost of this project over a 20-year period ineluding some maintenance 
based on 1946 price levels in round numbers is $20 million lhe report indicates 
that the estimated total average benefits from the program would be approxi- 
mately $11 million Of this $11 million estimated benefits for flood contiol would 
be $1,500,000 Associated benefits from erosion control, conservation farming, 


an’! woodland manag>ment would be $9,500,000 

The report further states that these benefits include annual benefits which also 
would be obtained bv the proposed flood-control reservoirs authorized by the 
Corps of Army Engineers of only $27 .000 The ‘ompute | ratlo of total benefits 
to total costs at adjusted price levels is stated to be 5.6 to 1 before discounting 
deferred benefits from land-treatment measures and 3.66 to 1 after discounting 
such deferred benefits. 

In this program, which is being partially sponsored by the Yadkin-Pee Dee 
Soil Conservation and Flood Control Association, all conservation methods em- 
ployed help flood control. There is no Government-owned land, no dislodgment 
of homes and communities, no loss from taxes, no one hurt, or damaged, but 
everyone including industry and agriculture, benefited alike, over every water- 

‘ 


1) 


shed adopting such a program. Numerous small reservoirs and fishponds will 


retard and impound more water by far than large dams and the cost is much less 


I wish to add this statement that all farmers, industrialists and professionals are 
100 percent for this program in the Yadkin-Pee Dee area. 

It is not my purpose to say that large dams are never necessary in flood control, 
but if they are built at all they should be located in strategic points where they 
will not inundate or damage fine agricultural lands. The Government now owns 
the equivalent of 21 States and continued Government ownership should be 
stopped in all cases where not necessary for the public welfare. Ninety percent 
of our soil is of the mountain or hill type while only 10 percent is of the alluvial 
or river bottom type. Protect the mountain or hill type and the bottom lands 
will automatically be protected. 

It is authentically reported that out of every $100 appropriated for flood 
control the Corps of Army Engineers and the Department of the Army has 
used $94 of this amount, while Soil Conservation Service has used only $6. Of 
course farmers have cooperated in the soil conservation program, which they 
will also do in the program now proposed for the Yadkin-PeeDee watershed 
program and all similar programs. It is also reported that soil conservation 
methods have stopped and slowed down actually more water with the $6 than 
the Army has with $94. No more land is being made, and we need to conserve 
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what we have with our population increasing at the rapid rate of 2) millions 
annually. 

I therefore conclude that there are two important elements to be given careful 
consideration in any flood-control program. One is the human element and the 
other is economic Adopt a program that will dislodge, and disrupt as few homes, 
communities, and farms as possible and one that will be economically sound; a 
program in which the remedy will not be worse than the disease. 





STATEMENT BY F. L. German, LeNorr, N. C., VicE-PRESIDENT, YADKIN VALLEY- 
PEE DEE Soit CONSERVATION AND FLooD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am gr ateful 


to your committee for this opportunity in which to 
comment in behalf of ian » people I represent who comprise an organization 
known as the Yadkin-P Th Soil Conservation and Flood Control Association. 


This organization saosin 17 counties in Piedmont North Carolina, extending 
to the headwaters of the Yadkin River. I am a landowner in the Yadkin Valley. 
I am a resident of Lenoir, N. C., where I am engaged in business. My statement 
will be brief and rather general. 

The people of my area are descendents of pioneer settlers who are God-fearing, 
industrious and progressive Americans, looking for neither handout nor easy 
living. We believe in the traditional American way of life and bitterly oppose 
any and all alien ideologies. 

During the past several years, matters of conserving water and soil and con- 
trolling floods have come to the forefront for obvious reasons in the minds of our 











people. This is especially true in the upper Yadkin Valley. Much has been said 
and written about huge dams, dams which if constructed as the Corps of Engineers 
advocate for the Upper Yadkin Basin would have already blotted out and de- 
stroyed one of the finest agricultural sections of America. Ours is a beautiful and 
productive area. It is thickly sea pte with fine schools, roads, churches, 
industries and institutions. All would have been but a memory now if this pro- 
gram had been consumated. Unrest, ¢ nf ion, and disco iragement has reigned 








among our people while this threat, under the guise of flood control but which we 
contend is a ridiculous pretense, has hung over our heads the past many years 
Lately, but we hope not too late, has come a feeling thet a more practical 
| 


approach to conservation of water and soil is being considered. We also feel that 
the Army en aes s proposal for huge damming structures is ome ay ly to be 
carried out. While we all favor flood control, we don’t want to sacrifice fine farm 
lands needlessly. “\ ith an ever increasing populstion there is none to spare. 

Our area is endowed by nature with an ideal climate, fertile lands and a plentiful 
supply of pure water. However it is with concern we note thet our streams have 
a growing tendency to flood du reinfall while during periods of dry weather 


run less bold. Perhaps it oid} be safe to say that many of our mountain streams 
average normally half their size of just 20 vears ago 

This is alarming. We know we gaze upon a major cause; namely the expansive 
Blue Ridge Mountain slopes which have been made partially barren in recent 
years by promiscuous lumbering practices We could say much more on the 
subject. Suffice it to sxy it may be leter than we think. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to state we are pleased and proud that 
, he United States through your committee and the Department 
giving consideration toward measures which will eliminate this 
problems of soil and water dissipation by a practical, workable 
and sensible approach through hill to hill, valley to valley, and farm to farm 
treatment of our watersheds and institution of practices designed to hold more 
water on the land where it falls, thereby slowing the presently accelerating move- 
ment of our precious resources of soil downstream and ultimately out to sea. 

Our people desire to go on record as representing a united front favoring this 
sort of legislation as the remedy We believe this is the only pr: rctic al sf olution 
to our problem and we also believe it is the duty and prerogative of the Federal 
Government to launch the program through the United States Department of 
Agriculture 

We are further convinced that Hope bill 579 if enacted into law will be the 
answer to our needs 


of Agri 0 


basi ATC 





Mr. ANpRESEN. The committee will stand adjourned until Monday 
at 10 a. m., to hear the watershed associations, 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., May 11, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 11, 1953 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. in 
Room 1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, Harvey, 
Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Poage, MeMillan, 
and Wheeler. 

The CHatRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning to continue and conclude its 
general hearings on soil conservation and the watershed program. 
We have a number of witnesses this morning from the State of 
Kansas, representing various watersheds in that State. We also have 
with us Mr. Anthony W. Smith, assistant general counsel of the CIO, 
who desires to make a statement on behalf of that organization on 
watershed programs, and particularly on the bills introduced by Mr. 
Poage and myself. 

We will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY W. SMITH, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Smirn. I appreciate this opportunity to speak very briefly. | 
will not take much of your time. [am Anthony W. Smith. I am 
assistant general counsel to the ClO here in Washington, and [ am 
secretary of our CIO committee on conservation. 

We have been interested in these problems of soil conservation, 
watershed stabilization, and flood control for quite a long time. We 
have been specifically interested in the problems of a number of the 
people who are here today from the Blue River Valley in Kansas. <A 
good many of the labor-union people in Kansas City were injured either 
in their jobs or their homes or in other ways in the floods in 1951, but 
we did not allow ourselves to become victims of the propaganda of the 
Corps of Engineers to the effect that the Tuttle Creek Dam was the 
answer to that problem. 

We realized that Tuttle Creek is not the answer and we have 
opposed, and are still opposing, any appropriations for Tuttle Creek 
and would like to see the previous appropriations and authorization 
rescinded. We want to back up the farmers of the Blue River Valley 
all along the line in that proposition. 

We are, of course, interested in flood control. However, we know 
that we have got to get the floods under management so that they 
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don’t do the kind of destruction that the 1951 flood did in Kansas 
City and the 1952 floods farther up the Missouri River, and so forth. 
We favor the kind of legislation which has been mtro luced by C'on- 
gressman Poage and Congressman Hope, looking toward the prevention 
of floods by proper work on the land. We have already sent messages 
to the Appropriations Committee with regard to appropriations for the 
small watersheds all over the country, 48 test watersheds, and the 
group of 7 and 11 watersheds that are already being worked on by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Soil Conservation Service. 

We believe a general program which will make it possibie for the 
Department of Agriculture to go ahead with that kind of work more 
vigorously in the future is highly desirable. The work must be done 
by an expanded program of soil conservation, reforestation, and the 
construction of large numbers of small detention dams and check dams 
throughout the entire watershed. 

If this is done we think that we can prevent floods in that way. 
As a matter of fact, Congressman, it would seem to us that there 
would be really no necessary limit on the extent to which floods can 
be prevented in that way. No doubt there are peculiar situations, 
but for the most part it seems to depend on the number of check 
danis aid detention basins that you have, the size of them and their 
design for purposes of holding water. If one combination does not 
completely do the job, it would seem that more intensive management 
along the same lines ought to do the job entirely. That is perhaps too 
Sweeping a statement. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that is where we ought to start, where 
the water falls. 

Mr. Smirn. Very definitely that is where we ought to start. We 
feel that all the people of the country, the city people and the country 
people, have an equal stake in getting that work done, getting it done 
that way. We certainly want to back that program up in every way 
we possibly can 

The CHarrMan. You no doubt have given consideration in the 
course of vour study of this matter to the great interest that the people 
in our cities have in city and domestic water supplies, which is getting 
to be a very serious matter in many of our urban areas. I am sure 
that vou agree with the proposition, relative to watershed programs; 
that in the overall it is of equal importance to the people in the cities 
as it is to the people in the rural areas to have a program which not 
only prevents floods, but conserves water in the places where we need 
water and where it will be available for domestic and urban uses. 

Mr. Smiru. Very definitely. A program which conserves the water 
and which conserves the soil and which builds up the agricultural 
resources, our food supply, and all those things, are part of this pro- 
gram. It seems to us that it is one which we as city people by and 
large have as much of a stake in as people actually working the land. 

This is very definitely our national program for flood control. 

We would try to get away from the idea that floods are to be con- 
trolled by big dams and we would say that they are prevented by 
watershed work. We could prevent floods by watershed manage- 
ment, watershed stabilization, and do other things, conserve our 
water supply, our soil, and our woodlands and so forth 

Thank vou, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. Do any members of the committee desire to ask 
questions? If not, we thank you very much. Mr. Smith. for vour 
statement 

Mr. Surru. Thank vou, su 

(The followime telegram was submitted for inclusion in the record 
of the hearmg:) 


WaASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1953 
Hon. Cuirrorp R. Hops 
House Office Building, Washingtor te 
The CIO strongly supports legislation whereby the Department of Agriculture 
would be authorized to « yperate with and assist local organizations in conserva- 


tion and land-treatment measures, including small structures, for flood cont 


f 


1 itrol in 
small watersheds Urgent this program move forward as rapidly as possible with 
bipartisan support 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Legislative Directo National CIO 
ANTHONY W. SMITH, 
EKrecutive NSecreta CIO Comn ee on Req na Der lopment, tnd 


} 


Conservation Assistant, General Counsel, ClO 


The CHarrMan. Next we will hear from Mr. W. I. Boone, of 
Eureka, Kans., the vice president of the Kansas Farm Bureau 


STATEMENT OF W. I. BOONE, VICE PRESIDENT, KANSAS FARM 
BUREAU 


Mi Boont Mr Chairman, members of the committee il is @ 
great privilege to represent the 65,000 farm families, members of the 


Kansas Farm Bureau, at this hearing on this watershed policy dis- 


cussion [ am sure that all the members of the Kansas delegation 
appreciate this opportunity to come before this committee this morn- 
Ing Some of vou gentlemen may I member in 1951 a subcommittee 


of this committee held hearings at Gatesville, Tex.; Colby, Kans 
‘Topeka Kans.: and Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

At the Colby, Kans., meeting our president, Herman Prager, 
appeared before the committee and outlined our organization stand 
and my testimony will be very similar to what Mr. Prager outlined 
to vou at that time 

The Kansas Farm Bureau for a number of vears has questioned the 
economy and the efficiency of the so-called Piek-Sloan plan Flood 


control in Kansas we have desired and said for a» number of vears 


that at least the place to start was where the water falls, the upstream 
areas. We have not opposed the big dams as such but felt that we 
should start and devote our energies and our money to the upstream 
ither do that work first 


areas: we should « 
] 
i 


Ol thre work should proceed 
contemporancously and an integrated and comprehensive plan should 
be developed where there would be no duplication of effort. That 
has essentially been our stand for a number of years, that the place 
to start 1s in the upstream areas. What we fail to do with that 
treatment, what is economically feasible, we will achieve by other 
methods. We want a coordinated program 

We have no desire to take anvthing awav from the folks in the cities 
In fact, we are interested in the industrial and economic development 


+] 


of Kansas. We have more youngsters growing up on our farms than 
can continue to farm and we would like to find good economic condi- 
tions in Kansas where they might continue to live on our State if 
they should leave the farms 
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We know the cities in Kansas need more water than they have had 
in the past. Kansas has for about a year now been in a drought con- 
dition. Allocation of water, particularly in the central Kansas area, 
is becoming serious. Also, stock water and domestic water supplies 
in eastern Kansas are critical where we depend largely on surface 
water. We feel that the same benefits can be engineered into an 
upstream program as can be provided in the large dam program in the 
way of conservation of water sut we do feel that it can be made to 
benefit a great many more people. Just to cite one instance in the 
eastern part of the State today we will probably never have a great 
deal of irrigation, but a lot of farmers have bought sprinkler systems 
for a supplemental irrigation. Our only supply is from our streams. 
One or two of those on a stream will deplete that stream flow and we 
are going to have probably court action to determine water rights in 
our State 

We feel that an upstream watershed program could greatly imple- 
ment stream flow, not only for the benefit of the cities but for the 
farmers for livestock water and for a little supplemental irrigation. 
The problem has been—and folks in Kansas believe in the upstream 
program—the proponents of the large dam program have said, ‘Why 
do you not do something?” I think the members of this committee 
realize that we have had very little opportunity to implement this 
kind of work. So lam particularly happy to appear before this com- 
mittee in behalf of House bill 4877, and also the bill to provide funds 
for carrying on watershed work in a number of approved watersheds. 

Cnly by doing that can we convince people or really learn the 
possibilities of upstream work. Without some assistance I think that 
work will proceed very slowly. My organization supported, along 
with other organizations, a watershed district law in Kansas which the 
legislature has approved. So we are now set up where we can proceed 
with watershed work through organization. 

I feel that both of these bills will be of very material assistance in 
promoting upstream work. It has been a privilege to be here and I 
thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? If not, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Boone, for your appearance. 

Mr. Boonr. I would like to add, I am sure we have a technician 
who will appear before the committee. When we look at the tre- 
mendous appropriations, the tremendous funds that are planned to 
control water in the large reservoirs, if we think of that in the terms of 
watershed work, for instance in the Verdigris Valley, approximately 
$29,000 per square mile for catching water off of this land, or in the 
Tuttle Creek area, $87 million divided by 9,000 will be approximately 
$10,000 per square mile. Iam sure that in our area, in the Verdigris 
Valley, we could not spend profitably that much money. 

If we think about the costs in relation to the proposed cost of the 
big dam program, it will buy a whale of a lot of watershed engineering. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much for your statement. 

We will next hear from Mr. Claud Brey, of Ozawkie, Kans. 
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STATEMENT OF CLAUD BREY, OZAWKIE, KANS., CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DELAWARE RIVER DRAINAGE DISTRICT, AND CHAIRMAN 
DELAWARE RIVER WATERSHED ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Brey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Claud Brey, of Ozawkie, Kans. 1 am a farmer, chairman of the 
Delaware River Drainage District, also chairman of the Delaware 
River Watershed Association. 

We are indeed grateful for the opportunity to appear before you 
gentlemen and give our story of plans for conservation of land and 
water. The realization of the need for conservation of land and 
water prompted the organization of our association, the Delaware 
River Watershed, which comprises an area of approximately 1,100 
square miles in 5 counties, namely, Atchison, Brown, Nemaha, Jack- 
son, and Jefferson. This area comprises what is recognized by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as the most erosive area in 
the State of Kansas. 

If | may, I would like to submit a map at this time locating in 
northeast Kansas the erosive area. known as the glacier soils of Kansas. 

The CHatrmMan. That is the area marked in yellow in the upper 
right-hand corner? 

Mr. Brey. Yes, sir; and the blue ring around the Delaware water- 
shed. That is regarded as the most erosive area in Kansas. The 
United States Corps of Army Engineers have proposed what is known 
as the Perry Reservoir, a comparatively short distance upstream from 
where the Delaware River flows into the Kansas River. This pro- 
posed reservoir in the survey in 1948 called for an expenditure of 
approximately $12 million; the destruction of 125 farms or 1 out of 
every 15 of the county, a like percent of the farm homes: upward of 
19,000 acres of the most fertile soil in the county, dislocating 1 entire 
town of 300 and parts of another, also several schools, churches, and 
business establishments. 

We are all interested in so-called flood control. However, we are 
more vitally interested in a program of flood prevention. Our 
organization—namely, the Deleware River Watershed Association—is 
formed for that purpose. Our organization within the area of the 
Delaware River, as we have stated, occupies some parts of five counties. 
This map shows the Delaware River watershed and the various 
subdivisions that we have organized in our plans. In some instances 
we do have 2 or 3 small streams in one of these divisions. We have 
divided it into 12 districts and we have 2 directors from each district 
on our board of directors and 2 directors at large, so that each area 
will be properly represented on our board of directors. Within this 
area we do have two of the streams that are in the bill for appropriation, 
namely, Bill’s Creek and Little Delaware. Bill’s Creek is a little 
tributary of the Elk, south of Holton, and then the Little Delaware, 
north of Horton. They are two that are in for appropriations. 

We have also a list of the various streams: Wild Horse Creek, Rock 
Creek, Big Slough Creek, Little Slough and Brush Creeks, Coal and 
Walnut Creeks, Cedar Creek, Elk Creek, Straight Creek, Grasshopper 
Creek, Little Delaware, Muddy Creek, and Craig, Plum, and Delaware 
Creeks. 

The plan is to aid in the use of all land for which it is best suited, 
reseeding certain areas to grass, contour strip farming, terraces, and 
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awe 


seeding waterways, and gully control. These measures retard water 
runoff so that more moisture infiltrates into the soil, recharging ground 
water, reactivating springs, and providing moisture for increased crop 


production during dry seasons 
2 


Experience shows that these measures will retain as much as 


inches of rainfall which otherwise would contribute to damaging 


floods. The corporation is not organized for profit and the objectives 


are as follows: To promote a maximum program of on-the-land water 


and soil conservation integ ated and coordinated with proper water 


runoff retarding and retention structures, and other flood and erosion 


control measures necessary for the full and proper development, 
conservation and protection of the natural acricl ltural industrial 
and recreational resources of the Delaware River watershed in the 


State of Kansas to cooperate vith other associations for the purpose 
of unifying and coordinating the work of other associations and to 
cooperate W ith mun ipal, county, State and Federal agencies tor the 
prompt, el i 
watershed projects and the enactment of ena Ine le vislation: and to 
conduct an educational program in behalf of such watershed 


deve lopme hit 


clent, and economical organization and development of 


Qur organization has a State charte: This is a copy oF our State 
charter and those receiving the charter and the purposes of the oreant 
ation, bearing the State seal and the signers as the incorporators 
So that vou might be more familia with the proyect of the Perry 
Reservoir, | have a photostatie copy ot the reservoir area located in 
the south part of Jefferson County, which we would be clad to submit 

| also wish to file a statement bv the secretary of the Delaware 


River Draina e Board, Mr > H Thompson, secretary of that board 
| will not read h Ss Statement 


(lhe document referred to above is as follows 
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agricultural indu und recreat mal res ree f he ure River 
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ARTICLE X 





The Association reserves the right to amend, alter, change or repeal any or all 
of the provisions contained in these Articles of Incorporation by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and vot 


In Witness Whereof we, the undersigned, being each of the incorporators 


hereinbefore named, for the purpose of forming a nonprofit corporation pursuant 
to the laws of the State of Kansas. sign and acknowledge these Articles of Incor- 
poration tl day of 1952 


| LAWS OF THE Dt WARE RivER WATERSHED ASSOCIATION 





RTICLE I. MEETI OF MEMBE! 
> N 1 i; ner ng Phe anit l eeting of t » members of this 
iss I e held on tl lay of n each vear if not a 
oud or it a gal holiday then « tt next ding day not a legal e e 
NZ. Oo elang pecial meetings may be called by the president 
or the i d rs 
S Ex 5. Notice of meetin Written or printed t f annual and special 
’ 4 hy tiled to ear hye ( tled to ite at such meetings at his 
address as shown on the reoerds of the Association at least ten days and not more 
{ fiftv davs prior to the date of anv such meeting All such meetings shall be 
1 ¥ ed ol Dela ire | ( he “tate f Kansa Mem- 
bers ent 1 to such notice shall be those enrolled on the date of mailing said 


Ss ION 4. Quoru At any meeting of the members, members shall 








: ' for the t of anv business which may properly come 
b ud 
S e Yt 
Bac ember shall be entitled to one vote in person or by proxy on each 
pro} ar ibmitted to e members at anv a ial or special meeting thereof. 
\ ers properly preset 1 t 1 or special meeting shall be 
a i 1 | niorit vote ) bers ¢ ed to vot ,» present in person, or 
by proxy, provided however, that the Articles of Incorporation may be amended 
only y a two-thirds vote of the members e1 d to vote 1 pl t in person, 
} pre a provided ir Artick ot he Articles of Incorporation and 
! } led t other and fferent requirements as to voting in specific 
} ( ied | the | cd 
RTICLE II. BO O! IRK $ 
2 ~ 1. Gey nowe The } of the corporation shall be manage 
I { Poard of Directors as provided by the Articles of Incorporation. 
a \ hpy The Poard f rr ors sha CONSIS f 301 embers, 24 
rv ) 1 as pro led } { Article f Ineorp iti . : 
a ] l ‘ for! I provist s of he Articles of 
Inc lirector i i CAC il ial meeting of the 
| t for directors, eac!} ember shall have the right to vote in person 
and may east one vote, for one candidate, for each of the eight vacancies | 
: earl a. og OF As pr led } e Articles of Incorporation the 
a old office for a tert f ee years or until their successors are 
' ‘ | ed to qualify 
Cy ton 5. Qualif 7 & Direetors 1 t be members of the Association and 
I ed accordance W he prov ns of the Articles of Incorporation. 
S ION 6. Pe ) 1? Resiaqnatior Che Board of Directors may remove 
member f the board of directors and declare a vacancy in the membership of 
said board for nonattendance by the removed directors at Directors’ meetings for 
a wer 1 of six months, removal from the watershed, or for other good cause 
Che embers at any annual meeting of the membership may remove directors 


from the board of directors and declare a vacaney in such board for the same 
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The Board of Directors shall have authority to accept the resignation of any 
member of the board. 

Section 7. Vacancies.—Any vacancy occurring in the office of director may be 
filled by the Board of Directors, provided however, that a vacancy created by 
removal of a directer by vote of the members at any annual meeting shall be 
filled by the membership at the annual meeting which created the vacancy 


ARTICLE III, MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sgecrion 1. Regular Meetings Regular meetings of the Board of Directors may 
be held witout call, or formal notice, at such places within the watershed, and at 
such times as the Board may by vote from time to time determin« A regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors may be held without eall or formal notice 
immediately after and at the same place as the annual meeting of the members, or 
any special meeting of the members. 

Section 2. Special Meetings Special meetings of the Board of Directors may 
be held at any place within the watershed at any ti ne when called by the president, 
or any eight (8) or more directors; reasonable nctice of the time and place thereof 
being given to each director \ waiver of such notice in writing signed by the 
person, or persons, entitled to said notice, either before, or after the time stated 
therein, shall be deemed equivalent to such notice. Notice of any adjourned 
meeting of the Board of Directors need not be 

SEcTION 3. Quorum The presence at any meeting of a n 


ivel 








ajority of directors, 
small be necessary and sufficient to constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, and except as otherwise required by statute, or by the Articles of 
Incorporation, the act of a majority of the directors present at a meetine, in which 
a quorum is present, shall be che act of the Board of Director In the absence of a 
quorum @& majority 
may adjourn such meeting from time to time until a quorum be present 
» 
ARTICLE IV. COMMITTEES OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





ty of the directors pres¢ nt at the time and place of any meeting 





The Board of Directors may, by resolution, or resolutions, passed by a majority 
of the whole Board, designate one or more committees, each committee to consist 
of two or more director: of the Association, which, to the extent prcvided in such 
resolution, or resolutions, shall have, and may exercise, the powers of the Board 
of Directors, the management of the business and affairs of the Association, and 
may, if authorized, have power to authorize the seal of the corporation to be 
affixed to all papers which may require it. Such committe, or committees, shall 
have such name, or names, as may be determined from time to time by resolution 
adopted by the Board of Directors. 

A nominating committee shall be appointed annually by the president wit! 
the approval of the Board of Directors to make nominations for vacancies occurring 
on the Board of Directors and to make nominations for Directors whose terms 
expire as provided by the Articles of Incorporation 

The committees of the Board of Directors shall keep regular minutes of their 
proceedings and report the same to the Board of Directors when required, 


ARTICLE V. MEMBERSHIP 


Srcrion 1. The Association shall have two classes of members, to-wit: Active 
Members and Sustaining Members. 

Section 2. Any person, resident with the watershed, and approved by the 
Board of Directors, may become an active member of the Association upon 
the payment of the membership fee provided for in the By-Laws. The approval 
of the Board of Directors will be given subject to the following requirements: 

(a) Applicants for active membership must furnish the Board with their name, 
their mailing address, and a sufficient description of their place of residence to 
enable the Board of Directors to determine that such applicant actually resides 
within the watershed. 

b) Each application must be accompanied by the payment of the membership 


fee then required. The membership fee from date of incorporation of the corpora- 
tion to January 1, 1953 shall be for active members. Thereafter, member- 
ship fee shall be paid on a calendar year basis, the fee being per year. 


The Board of Directors may provide for the pro-rate remission of membership 
fees paid during the calendar year. 

(c) The Board of Directors may act to approve, or disapprove, any application 
for active membership at the next regular or special meeting of the Board, following 
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the corporation. Provide for the preparation and mailing to members of hice 
of all annual and special meetings of the members as required by the Articles of 
Incorporation and the By-laws 

d Supervise rie keeping of the rolls of the \ssociat i and provide for the 
inclusion in said rolls of all members of the Associat and produce said rolls 
for the inspection of any member who may he prese at each annual and special 

eeting of the Association 

( Be custodian of the records of the corporati ind the Board of Directors 

id the seal of the corporation ' 

f) See that all books, reports, statements, certificates, and other documents 


and instruments required by law to be kept or filed, are properly kept or fil 

g) In general, perform all duties and have all powers incident to the office of 
secretary and perform such other duties and have such other powers as from tim«e 
time mav be assigned to him by these By-Laws or by the Board of Directors 


or the Chairman. 


Section 5. Treasurer The treasurer shall 

a) Have supervision over the funds, securities, receipts, and disbursemet 
the corporatio1 

b) Cause all monies and other valuable effects { the corporation to be de 
posited s name and to its eredit in such depositories as shall be selected by the 


Board of Directors 


¢) Cause the funds of the corporation to be disbursed by checks or drafts upo 
authorized depositories of the corporation vhen such disbursements shall 

have been dulv authorized 

d) Cause to be taken and preserved proper vouchers for all monies and dis 

irsements 

e) Cause to be kept, correet books of account of all the business transactions 
or the corporation 

f) Render to the president or the Board of Directors, whenever requested, an 
account of the financial condition of the corporation, and of his transactions as 
treasure! 

g) Be empowered to require from the officers or agents of the corporation 


reports or statements giving such information as he may desire with respect to a1 
and all financial transactions of the corporation 

h) In general, perform all duties and have all powers incident to the office of 
treasurer and perform such other duties and have such other powers as from time 
to time may be assigned to him by these By-Laws or by the Board of Director 
or the Chairman. 


ARTICLE VIII. COMPENSATION TO OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


No officer or director of the Association shall be entitled to any compensation 
for or in consideration of the execution of his duties as such director, or officer 
provided however, that the actual, reasonable expenses of officers or directors 
incurred on the business of the Association may, with the approval of the Board of 
Directors, be paid to them. 


ARTICLE [X. POWER TO ACCEPT DONATION 


The Board of Directors shall have the power and authority to accept donations 
made to the Association for the furtherance of its objects and purposes, provided 
however, that the Board of Directors may reject any donation made upon a 
condition or restriction if in the discretion of the Board of Directors the acceptanes 
of the donation as so conditioned or restricted will not be in the best interests of 
the Association, 

ARTICLE X. SEAI 


Corporation shall have a seal which shall be in the form of a circle and shall 
bear the name of the Association and the year of its incorporation, and shall in 
dicate its formation under the laws of the State of Kansas, Such seal may be 
used by causing it, or a facsimile thereof, to be impressed or affixed or reproduced 
O! otherwise, 

ARTICLE XI, FISCAL YEAR 


Except as from time to time otherwise provided by the Board of Directors, the 
fiscal vear of the corporation shall be the calendar year 


ARTICLE XII AMENDMENTS 


These By-Laws may be altered or repealed or new By-Laws may be adopted 
at anv meeting of the Board of Directors or at any annual meeting of the members, 
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THe DELAWARE RIVER WATERSHED ASSOCIATION 
I. THE WATERSHED 


The Delaware River watershed comprises 1,144 square miles in northeast 
Kansas, including parts of Jefferson, Jackson, Atchison, Brown, and Nemaha 
Counties. It is that area drained by the Delaware River and its tributaries. 


If, THE ORGANIZATION 


It is proposed to Organize a Delaware River Watershed Association as a non- 
profit, nonpartisan corporation for the purpose of bringing to all of the land and 
all of the people in the area, the protection and other benefits of a complete 
program of soil and water conservation, erosion control, flood abatement, and 
recreacional and wildlife development 

As a meal securing a well-balanced local representation, it is proposed that 
the watershs subdivided into 12 districts, each one in turn comprising a 
subwatershed the area as follows: 


1. Wild Horse Creek 7. Elk Creek 

2. Rock Creek 8. Straight Creek 

3 B g Slough Creek 4 Grasshopper Creek 
4 


of 
2 
1 f 
ol 


, } 


Little Slough and Brush Creeks 10. Little Delaware 
5. Coal and Walnut Creeks 11. Muddy Creek 
6. Cedar Creek 12. Craig, Plum, and Delaware Creeks 


II! THE PLAN 


1. The heart of any conservation plan begins with proper care and use of the 
land. These practices originate on each individual farm, are within the juris- 
diction of the landholder, and pay handsome dividends to the landowner for those 
measures adopted, such as: 

Use of all land for purposes to which it is best suited. 

Reseeding of certain areas to grass 

Contour or strip farming. 

Terracing and seeded waterways. 

Gully control. 

measures retard water runoff so that more moisture infiltrates into the 

soil, recharging ground water, reactivating springs, and providing moisture for 
increased crop production during dry seasons. Experience shows that these 
measures will retain as much as 3}s inches of rainfall which otherwise would con- 
tribute to damaging floods 

2. Flood abatement begins with the above described measures. In addition, 
however, it is necessary to provide a series of detention reservoirs to temporarily 
hold the excess water runoff resulting from extra heavy and prolonged rains. 
Such detention reservoirs are so designed that the water is discharged at a rate 
which the stream channel below can carry without flooding. This is accom- 
plished without retaining the water so long as to damage pasture grasses growing 
within the reservoir area. Such flood storage can also be combined with per- 
manent pools which will supply water for home, livestock, irrigation, or recreation 
as may be desired by the local landowner. Best of all, experience shows that a 
series of such detention reservoirs can be constructed at a cost per acre reservoired, 
or per acre-foot of flood storage, which is from 50 to 60 percent of the cost of 
larger flood control structures 

Finally, the detention reservoirs, by protecting the small creek valleys from 
flooding, actually increase the agricultural production of the area whereas, a 
large reservoir inundates a large area of our best soil. 

3. Recreational and Wildlife Development, made possible by the foregoing 
practices and structures, will provide fishing, boating, hunting, picnicking and 
other outdoor facilities Year around running streams and springs, in addition 
to ponds and lakes, will provide healthful, wholesome recreation which does not 
exist to a measured degree at present 


IV. THE METHOD 


The Delaware River Watershed Association, will provide the organization 
through which the people in the area can carry out the above objectives in accord- 
ance with their own needs and desires. It is proposed that the Association will 
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bring to the accomplishment of the desired objectives, all of the local, State and 
Federal agencies that have something to contribute to the success of the pla: 
such as 
County soil conservation districts 
County farm extension agents 
Local business and industrial firms 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture—Division of Water Resources 
Kansas State College—extension service 
Kansas Highway Commission 
Kansas State Board of Health 
Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game Commission 
United States Department of Agricuiture 
S. C.S.; P. M. A.; Forestry Service, ete 
United States Army engineers 


V. ACTION 


This is our valley. These are our problems. By working together we can 
develop a river plan that works, a plan under which land and people prosper 
Let’s do it. 


C. H. THompson & Sons 
Ozawkie, Kans., Vay 10, 1958 
To Re presentative Clifford Hope and His House Agricultural Committee on Soil and 
Water Conservation 


Just a word on floods out of the past I met with the late Senator Charles Curtis 
in Topeka in the late twenties on the Calvin Coolidge River and Harbor bill and 
asked for some help on the Kansas Delaware River and this is what the Senator 
told me at that time. Quote “Thompson the Army engineers want to solve 
Kansas floeds with one dam”’ unquote \nd about 3 years later the Kiro Dam 
proposition came up. They were talked out of that dam, that it would not be 
feasible. 

With proper education I think we can talk them out of some more big dams 

As Secretary of the Delaware (Kansas) drainage district I ike a strong plea 
for the passage of Clifford Hope’s watershed bill Also I am with mv Represer 


tative Howard Miller of First District 100 percent on upper watershed treatment 
We must have this to save our soil for future use 

Much credit should be given Governor Arn of Kansas for the findings of the 
three-man commission appointed by him TI 


s was one big step for a beginning 
in the right direction. 


I sincerely hope that our Congress will see that our land needs the help of our 
Federal Government. And this help will go a long way in preventing floods or 


all small streams like Bill Creek and Little Delawar« 
Yours truly, 
C. H. THompson 
Mr. Brey. Gentlemen, we have studied closely the provisions of 
H. R. 4877 and it is our earnest hope that this or some similar legis- 
lation will be adopted whereby the agricultural people may be in- 
duced to better care for their land and natural water resources. We 
feel that such a program will relieve the necessity of certain destruc- 
tive programs. We feel that there will be little land and no homes 
destroyed by such a program; our soil will be retained; our water 
likewise will be retained for the purpose of raising the water table 
We feel that it will prevent floods, the reoccurrence of floods, and 
in the event that it should become necessary to have larger structures 
on the lower tributaries, such a program will prevent their siltation 
In view of this we especially solicit consideration by the United 
States Congress in the appropriation for funds to carry out such a 
program as it is not entirely the responsibility of the property owners 
for such a program, inasmuch as it contributes to the general welfare 
of our community, our State, and our Nation. I thank you. 
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The CHarrMan. Are there any questions? Mr. McMillan? 

Mr. MeMiniian. Could vou tell me if this proposal of the Admin- 
istration to reduce the appropriation for reclamation will have any 
effect on this proposed program of yours? 

Mr. Brey. I would not think so. 

Mr. MceMuinian. | wondered if it would be connected up with that 
not? 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Andresen? 

Mir. ANpDRESEN. I notice you mention that you have formed a 
corporation. Is that a type of corporation that is recognized by the 
laws of your State? 

Mr. Brey. I am glad you asked that question. At our recent 
session of the State Legislature of Kansas we were influential in the 
adoption of a watershed enabling act and this organization that we 
have is now in the process of being the stepfather of an organization 
created by the statutes of the recent session of the Kansas Legi slature 
which enables them to act as a drainage organization, to levy taxes, and 
to proceed with construction of projects in the watershed area. 

Mr. ANpresen. That is somewhat similar to what we have in 
Minnesota, but we call it a conservancy that is established by the 
courts, by a certain number of people going to the court and making a 
showing. Taxes can be levied to carry out the work of the group 
within the conservancy. So you apparently have about the same 
thing. 

Mr. Brey. If you will notice in our statement, in declarations of 
purpose, we said to work for such legislation which will enable this 
program to go forth. We did work for that legislation, and secured 
the passage or were helpful in securing the passage of a State law 
about March of this year, which will become effective July 2. We 
have had meetings and are preparing our petition and it will be circu- 
lated in the areas as prescribed by the law, and we will have to receive 
the signature of 20 percent of the people and 25 percent of the acreage 
within the watershed before we can call an election. 

Then it will be submitted to our State water resources board and 
upon their approval we can call an election within this district for the 
creation of a taxing unit. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. I am sorry I did not hear your statement. I was 
unavoidably detained. I will read your statement in the record. 
What is the percentage of cooperation in this area where you have 
your corporation? 

Mr. Brey. Sir, my associate witness has the records from our soil 
conservation districts from my five counties, and that is his part of 
our testimony. Mr. Lueck will give you that. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Your first problem will come when you begin levy- 
ing taxes. There is a reluctance, of course, to pay more taxes than we 
are paying now, both locally and State and nationally. Iam watching 
the newly created conservancy in my district with a great deal of 
interest. People are for it but a good many people would like to have 
the Government pay for it. 

Mr. Brey. We fully realize that we have a little hill ahead of us. 
I believe that the people—pardon my expression—I believe the people 
back in Kansas have realized the point that when they send a dollar 
to Washington, it has a tendency to shrink before it gets back, down 
to about possibly 10 cents on the dollar. I believe that the time 
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will come when we will cease to ask Washington for all of our benefits. 
| hope SO, 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I am glad to hear that 

The CHatrrman. You have set up this legislation in Kansas to 
enable the districts to organize in such a way that the expense of 
carrying out these watershed programs can be properly divided 
between the local governments, the State government if necessary, 
and the Government in Washington. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brey. That is correct 

The CuatrMan. You feel that a responsibility devolves upon all 
units of government to carry out their part of this activity, that it 1s not 
something that can be borne by any one of the segments of our Gov 


ernment That there is a national interest involved and there is a 
local mt rest involved, and that the problem isto veta propel wppor- 
tionment as far as cost is concerned between those interests. Is thata 


correct interpretation? 

Mr SREY. Be yond any doubt the benefits will extend to posterity, 
they will extend beyond our district, and it is quite impossible to 
determine the actual benefits outside of the district arising from the 
construction within the district, and that part should be borne by 
society outside of the district, namely Federal contribution and 
possibly some State. . 

Mr. ANpresen. It may also be possible that your entire watershed 


project will not be completed while you men who are active today 


are living. Itisa long-rang¢ program, as 1 understand it, where you 
are not going to do it all at one time, but vou are setting up the base 
for the program and then proceeding slowly as funds are available to 
complete the project, and that may be 25 or 30 years from now before 
the entire project is completed | 

Mr. Brey. Bevond a doubt vou are correct In other words, we 
appear here today in behalf of two of the small tributaries of the 
Delaware River watershed—Bills Creek and Little Delaware—which 
are named in your bill for some authorization, which have been sur- 
veved by the soil department and are in the process of receiving some 
contribution from the Federal Government. Our organization desires 
in that manner to help each individual watershed within our district 
That is our purpose. 

The Cuatrman. You are referring now to the matter of Federal 
appropriations, a matter that is pending before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House? 

Mr. Brey. That is correct. Relative to Bills Creek and Little 
Delaware. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. MelIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. I have two short questions. One is, Under your 
new Kansas law, does it give the watershed organization the right of 
eminent domain? 

Mr. Brey. We do have the right of eminent domain 

Mr. McIntire. That is incorporated within the law? 

Mr. Brey. Incorporated within the law. 

Mr. McIntire. As you organize a watershed district that may 
perhaps cross over or cover 2 or 3 soil conservation districts, does your 
watershed district plan on having an engineering and technical staff, 
or do they rely on coordination with the technical staff provided by 
the SCS? 
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Mr. Brey. The State law provides for cooperation between the 
soil-conservation agencies of the existing counties and units, together 
with our engineers, and with engineers of those districts 

Mr. Mi | NTIRI Then the board of directors of your watershed 
district or corporation will be a policy making board to coordinate the 
effort of SCS and supplement with some engineering staff perhaps in 
addition to SCS technicians? 

Mr. Brey. Certainly. And help to promote the project so that it 
will be seamed by local interest rather than from the top down. 

Mr. McIntire. Coordinated with the Extension Service? 

fr. Brey. That is right. Would vou like to have a copy of that 
bill submitted? We will submit it. I have it in my case here. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) — 


Houses Brit No. 481 


By Committee on Flood Control and Drainage 





AN ACT relati to and providing for the organization of watershed districts, prescribing the authority 

risdiction and functions of said district r the conservation of soil and water, retardation of floods 

and the development of water resources of the nd of said watershed districts, granting the power o 

I nt dom nd providing a procedure for the condemnation of property, and providing for the 
uance of bonds by such districts for such pr 5 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 
ARTICLE 1.——-FORMATION OF WATERSHED DISTRICTS 


Section 1. This act shall be known as the watershed district act. 

Sec. 2. The following terms when used in this act shall be construed to have 
the meening ascribed to them in this section: (a) ‘Person’ shall mean any 
person, firm, partnership, association or corporation; (6) ‘‘publication’’ shell mean 
the publication in a newspaper or newspapers admitted to the United States 
mail as second-class matter, of general circulation within the watershed district; 
c) “land”? shall mean real property as that term is defined by the laws of the 
state of Kansas; (d) “elector” shall mean any qualified elector under the con- 
stitution and general election laws of the state of Kansas, residing within the 
watershed district; (e) “‘chief engineer” shall mean the chief engineer of the division 
of water resources of the Kansas state board of agriculture; (f) “‘board’’ shall 
mean the board of directors of a watershed district; (g) ‘district’? shall mean a 
watershed district for which organization is proposed or which has been organized 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Before any watershed district shall be organized, a petition shall be 
filed in the office of the secretary of state, signed by not less than twenty percent 
20%) of the landowners of the real property and representing twenty-five percent 
25%) of the acreage within seid proposed district as shown by a verified enumera- 
tion of said landowners taken by a landowner of said proposed district to be 
selected by the first ten signers of the petition. Said enumeration shall be sepa- 
rated as to counties, and a verified copy of said enumeration shall be filed with the 
county clerk of each county in which any portion of said proposed district is lo- 
cated, and each said county clerk shall thereupon certify to the secretary of state 
the number of landowners within said proposed district, and the number of signers 
on said petitions. The county clerk shall ascertain the number of landowners 
by the record in the office of the register of deeds of his respective county at the 
time of the filing of sid enumeration. 

Sec. 4. Said petition shall set forth: (1) The proposed name of the district, 


which name shall end with the words ‘‘Watershed District Number ——’”’: Pro- 
vided, That if the district is loceted in two or more counties the name of the dis- 
trict shall end with the words ‘‘Watershed Joint District No. ——’’. It shall be 


the duty of the secretary of state to assign a number to each such district in the 
order in which petitions for their organization are received in his office. 

(2) A description of the boundaries of the area to be included in the district, 
together with a list of the lands included within the proposed boundaries of the 
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district, identified by section numbers and fractions thereof, and other platted 
are°s as appropriate. 

(3) A statement of the purposes for which the district is to be organized. 

(4) A statement of the number of persons that will constitute the board of 
directors of the district, which shall be an uneven number divisible by three (3), 
of not less than three (3) and not more than thirty-three (33), together with the 
names and addresses of the persons who will constitute the original board of 
directors with the term of office of each set forth beside his name. 

(5) Any other matter deemed essential. 

(6) A prayer for the organization of the district as a nonprofit corporation 

A map showing the boundaries of the district shall be attached to the petition 
as an exhibit and incorporated therein by reference The petition shall be in 
substantially the following form. 


BEFORE THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


In the Matter of Watershed (Joint) District Number 
ate : and Counties, Kansas 


PETITION 


Come now the undersigned persons and state that they are landowners 
residing within the proposed boundaries of the aforenamed watershed dis- 
trict, hereinafter more fully described, and that each signer states that his 
respective post office address is set forth beside his nan 


hat the purposes for which this district is organized are (state purposes). 
That a board of directors for the management and operation of the district 
is hereby fixed and constituted with members; that the names of the 
persons who wil! serve on the original board of directors, of which the first 


named shall be acting chairman, and their respective addresses and terms of 


office are as follows: 
(List names and addresses and terms of office 
That attached hereto, marked ‘‘Exhibit A’’ and made a part hereof as fully 
as if set forth herein, is a map showing the proposed bout district. 
That the proposed boundaries of said district are described as follows: 
1 scription of proposed boundaries. 
That the proposed boundaries of said district do not embrace the territorial 
limits of any city of the first or second class 
WHEREFORE, The undersigned, individually and collectively, pray that a 
watershed district be organized in the manner provided by law, for the pur- 
poses set forth herein, and that the secretary of state and the chief engineer 
of the division of water resources of the Kansas state board of agriculture 
proceed diligently in the performance of their duties so that the organization 
of this proposed district may be completed and approved at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 
Submitted to the secretary of state this day of 7 
Sec. 5. A counterpart of the petition, setting forth the text of the petition in 
full, shall be circulated within the proposed boundaries of the district and a dupli- 
cate original of each counterpart shall be furnished to the county clerk of each 
county wherein lies a part of the proposed district All counterparts shall be 
filed with the secretary of state at the same time and shall be received and treated 
by him as a single petition. The secretary of state shall determine the sufficiency 
or insufficieney of the petition on the basis of the information as to the number 
and qualifications of signers certified to him by the county clerks of the counties 
affected, shall endorse his finding and the date thereof on the face of the petition, 
and shall notify, in writing, the respective county clerks and the person designated 
in the petition as the acting chairman of the board of directors of his findings 
Sec. 6. If he finds the petition to be sufficient as to form and the number and 
qualifications of the petitioners, he shall prepare a certified copy of the petition 
and transmit the same to the chief engineer within five (5) days from the date of 
his determination of sufficiency. Upon receipt of such certified copy the chief 
engineer shall institute an investigation of the proposed district, its territory and 
purposes, and shall within thirty (30) days after receipt of said copy transmit a 
written report of his findings on the petition to the secretary of state and the acting 
chairman of the board of directors named in the petition. 
The report of the chief engineer shall include but not be limited to: (1) A finding 
as to whether the proposed boundaries of the district conform substantially with 
the boundaries of the natural watershed; (2) a finding as to whether the proposed 





laries of the 
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boundaries of the district conflict with the boundaries of any existing watershed 
listrict 3) a finding as to whether the statement of purposes contained in the 

tit ‘onform with the intents and purposes of this act and the conservation 
control problems existing in the area proposed to be included within the 
; of the district 4) a finding as to whether the organization of the pro- 
trict would promote the general welfare and be conducive to the conser- 
dation of floods, or to the development of the 





re r Ss Ol Vv conditions, revisions or limitations which 

lef y le is Necessary to the organization of the district and the change 
shall thereupon become a part of the petition and be deemed effective without a 
recirculation of the ee yn among the electors 6) A specific 
finding of approval disapproval of the petition 


Sec. 7. Within ter LQ days after receipt of a certified copy of the chief engineer's 


report approving the petition, or the petition as amended, the acting chairman of 





the board of directors of the proposed district shall call a meeting of the board 
by mailing a written notice fixing the time and place of such meeting to each 
n ver of the board at least five (5) davs in advance of the time so fixed, unless 
such notice is duly waived The board shall meet at the time and place fixed, in 
i notice for e purpose of el ing from their number a president, a vice 
p! lent, as retal and a treasurer and for th purpose ol calling, by resolution, 
an clection of the electors of the district for the purpose of submitting to the elec 
tors tl question of whether the district sho ild be organized an d created in accord- 
ance wi t tion or, if such be the case, the petition as amended or revised 
by the chief gineer: Provided, That in a district having only three (3) directors, 
the board shall elect one person to hold the offices of secretary and treasurer 
lhe board shall designate one or more centrally located voting places within the 


proposed district, but if the territory of such proposed district lies in more than 
one county, then at least one voting place shall be designated within each county 








of said proposed district, and shall name and appoint three (3) judges and two (2) 
clerks for each voting place designated, said judges and clerks shall take an oat! 
to faithfully perform their dut as judges and clerks resp ctively, and shall each 





receive compensation of eight dollars ($8) per day for their services, and shall 
order the president and the secretary to cause a notice of said special election to 


be published for three (3) consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general circula 
tion within the proposed district, the first publication to be not less than twenty 
one (21) days prior to such election If the proposed district lies in more than one 


county, then a similar notice shall be published in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion in each of the countries in which a part of said proposed district is located 
Such notice shall set forth the time and place or places ol holding the election, 
1e proposition to be voted on, shall contain a copy of the petition or the amended 
or revised petition (omitting the map attached thereto as an exhibit) and shall be 
“d by the preside nt and attested by the sec retary of the board The vote al 
such election shall be by ballot, and such ballot shall comply with the usual 
requirements for an official ballot for public office insofar as such requirements 
are applicable thereto. Upon such ballot shall be printed the proposition sub 
mitted, preceded by the words “Shall the following be adopted?” and followed by 
the words “To vote in favor of the proposition make a cross * mark in the square 
after the word ‘Yes’.”’ To vote against the proposition make a cross X mark in 
the square after the word ‘No’.” Returns from such election shall be made to 
the board of directors who shall canvass the votes cast at such election on the 
second Friday following the date of said ones ion, and said board shall immediately 
certify the results of said election to the secretary of state. If a majority of the 
electors voting on the proposition voted in favor of the organization and creation 
of the district upon the petition or amended petition, the secretary of state shall 
ee — to the board of directors a certificate of incorporation for said 
district form of a certified copy of the petition and all endorsements and 
ssa Seen and thereto relating. which shall be filed of record in the 
office of the register of deeds of each county in which ail or a portion of the district 
lies. Upon such recordation of the certificate of incorporation the district shall 
be authorized to function in accordance with the provisions of this act and its 
certificate of incorporation. If a majority of the electors voting on the proposition 
voted against the organization and creation of the district, the secretary of state 
shall endorse that fact on the face of the petition and the proceedings shall be 
closed 
Sec. 8. If the organization of the proposed district is defeated at the special elec- 
tion or if the petition is disapproved by the chief engineer, the board of directors 
named in the petition shall continue to function in a limited capacity for the pur- 
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poses hereinafter set forth in this action. Said board shall determine the amount 
of money necessary to pay all of the costs and expenses incurred in the preparation 
and the filing of the petition and in the eonduct of the special election and shall 
certify a statement of such amount to the exunty clerk of e I 

the proposed district was to be located Said county el 
ascertain the total assessed valuation of all taxable 
respective counties within the proposed district and ce 
clerk of the county in which the acting chairman of the board of the proposed 
district resides. Said county clerk shall determine the levy necessary to be spread 





ecountv in which 
hall thereupon 


ngib property in their 








fv same to the county 








against the taxable tangible property in the entire proposed district in order to 
raise funds sufficient to pay the amount set forth in said statement and shall certify 
said levy to the county clerks of the other counties in which a portion of said dis- 
trict is located Kach of the county clerks shall then cause said levy to be ex- 
tended against the taxable tangible property lying wi 1 the boundaries of said 
proposed district and within his county. The county treasurers of the respective 
counties involved shall remit the funds raised by such levy in their counties to 





the county treasurer of the county in which the acting airman of the board 
resides who shall hold said funds and shall honor warrants drawn upon said funds 
by the acting cl 


airman of the board and countersignued by the acting secretary 
of the board in payment of the costs and expenses incurred in the proposed organ 
ization of the district and shown on the aforementioned statement of expenses. 


ARTICLE 2 iENERAL POWERS AND DUTIES OF DISTRICT 


ach watershed district incorporated under the provisions of this act 
ody politie and corporate and shall have the power: 
0 adopt a seal 
To sue and be sued by its corporate nam 
Third. To purchase, hold, sell and convey land and personal property and to 
execute such contracts as may, by its board of directors, be deemed necessary or 
convenient to enable it to properly carry out the purpose for which organized. 
Fourth. To conserve soil and water and to retard floods and develop the water 
resources of the district 
Fifth. To contract for the construction of proposed works and improvements. 





Sizth. To employ such professional services and other a ance as is, by its 
board of directors, deemed essential[-]: Provided, That so mservation enginee 
ing services shall be used whenever available. 

Seventh. To construct any drainage works or improvements; to construct any 
works or improvements for the control, retention, diversion or utilization of water; 
to retard runoff of water and soil erosion; to construct any ditch, channel improve- 
ment, dike or levee and to repair, improve and maintain any of said improvements 
or structures. 

Highth. To acquire personal property by gift or purchase. 

Ninth. To acquire land by gift, purchase or eminent domain; such power of 
eminent domain to be exercised in like manner as provided by sections 24-438 to 
24-446, both sections inclusive, of the General Statutes of 1949, or any amend- 
ments thereto, relating to the exercise of the power of eminent domain by certain 
drainage districts 

Tenth. To levy taxes, issue bonds and incur indebtedness within the limitations 
prescribed by this act. 

Eleventh. To cooperate and contract with persons, firms, associations, partner- 
ships and private corporations, and with other watershed districts, drainage dis- 
tricts, and cities of all classes of this state, and with drainage districts, watershed 
districts, or other public corporations organized for similar purposes in any 
adjoining state and with other local, state and federal governmental agencies and 
to enter into cooperative contracts and agreements with any such districts, cor- 
porations or agencies. 

Twelfth. To extend district boundaries or merge with adjoining watershed or 
drainage districts, subject to approval by a majority vote of the affected electors 
in accordance with the procedure hereinafter provided 

Thirteenth. To select a residence or home office for the watershed district, 
which shall be at a place designated by the board of directors. 


ARTICLE 3. GOVERNING BODY 


Sec. 10. All powers granted to watershed districts incorporated under the 
provisions of this act shall be exercised by a board of directors which shall be 
composed of any odd number divisible by three (3) and specified in the petition 
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» district conflict with the boundaries of any existing watershed 
istrict; (3) a finding as to whether the statement of purposes contained in the 
petition conform with the intents and purposes of this act and the conservation 
ood control problems existing in the area proposed to be included within the 
boundaries of the district; (4) a finding as to whether the organization of the pro- 
posed district would promote the general welfare and be conducive to the conser- 
vation of soil or water, to the retardation of floods, or to the development of the 

‘ esources of the state 5) Anv conditions, revisions or limitations which 
leems necessary to the organization of the district and the change 
shall thereupon become a part of the petition and be deemed effective without a 

‘ire yn of the revised or amended petition among the electors. 6) A specific 
ng of approval or disapproval of the petition. , 


Sec. 7, Within ten (10) days after receipt of a certified copy of the chief engineer’s 


report approving the petition, or the petition as amended, the acting chairman of 
the b vard of directors of the prop sed district shall call a meeting of the poard 
by mailing a written notice fixing the time and place of such meeting to each 
member of the board at least five (5) davs in advance of the time so fixed, unless 
such notice is duly waived. The board shall meet at the time and place fixed, in 
said not for the purpose of electing from their number a president, a vice 
pre ient, as retal and a treasurer and for the purpose of calling, by resolution, 
an election of the electors of the district for the purpose of submitting to the elec 
tors the question of whether the district should be organized and created in accord- 
ance with the petition or, if such be the case, the petition as amended or revised 
by the chief engineer: Provided, That in a district having only three (3) directors, 


he board shall elect one person to hold the offices of secretary and treasurer 
The board shall designate one or more centrally located voting places within the 
proposed district, but if the territory of such proposed district lies in more than 
one county, then at least one voting place shall be designated within each county 
of said proposed district, and shall name and appoint three (3) judges and two (2) 


clerks for each voting place designated, said judges and clerks shall take an oath 








faithfully perform their duties as judges and clerks respectively, and shall each 
receive compensation of eight dollars ($8) per day for their services, and shail 
order the president and the secretary to cause a notice of said special election to 
be published for three (3) consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general circula 
tion within the proposed district, the first publication to be not less than twenty- 
one (21 -to such election If the proposed district lies in more than one 





lar notice shall be published in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion in each of the countries in which a part of said proposed district is located 
ich notice shall set forth the time and place or places of holding the election, 
the proposition to be voted on, shall contain a copy of the petition or the amended 
or revised petition (omitting the map attached thereto as an exhibit) and shall be 
signed by the president and attested by the secretary of the board. The vote at 
h election shall be by ballot, and such ballot shall comply with the usual 
requirements for an official ballot for public office insofar as such requirements 
are applicable thereto Upon such ballot shall be printed the proposition sub- 
mitted, preceded by the words “Shall the following be adopted?” and followed by 
the words ‘‘To vote in favor of the proposition make a cross X mark in the square 
after the word ‘Yes’.”” ‘‘To vote against the proposition make a cross X mark in 
the square after the word ‘No’.’’ Returns from such election shall be made to 
the board of directors who shall canvass the votes cast at such election on the 
second Friday following the date of said election, and said board shall immediately 
certify the results of said election to the secretary of state. If a majority of the 
electors voting on the proposition voted in favor of the organization and creation 
of the district upon the petition or amended petition, the secretary of state shall 
thereupon issue to the board of directors a certificate of incorporation for said 
district, in the form of a certified copy of the petition and all endorsements and 
proceedings thereon and thereto relating, which shall be filed of record in the 
office of the register of deeds of each county in which all or a portion of the district 
lies. Upon such recordation of the certificate of incorporation the district shall 
be authorized to function in accordance with the provisions of this act and its 
certificate of incorporation. If a majority of the electors voting on the proposition 
voted against the organization and creation of the district, the secretary of state 
shall endorse that fact on the face of the petition and the proceedings shall be 
closed 
Sec. 8. If the organization of the proposed district is defeated at the special elec- 
tion or if the petition is disapproved by the chief engineer, the board of directors 
named in the petition shall continue to function in a limited capacity for the pur- 
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poses hereinafter set forth in this action. Said board shall determine the amount 
of money necessary to pay all of the costs and expenses incurred in the preparation 
and the filing of the petition and in the conduct of the special election and shall 
certify a st h amount to the county clerk of each county in which 
the proposed district was to be located Said county clerks shall thereupon 
ascertain the total assessed valuation of all taxable tar in their 
respective counties within the proposed district and certify same to the county 
clerk of the county in which the acting chairman of the board of the proposed 
district resides. Said county clerk shall determine the levy necessary to be spread 
against the taxable tangible property in the entire proposed district in order to 

F 1 shall certify 
portion of said dis- 


atement of suc 





ible property 


raise funds sufficient to pay the amount set forth in said statement anc 
said levy to the county clerks of the other counties in which a 


trict is located Each of the county clerks shall then cause said levy to be ex- 
tended against the taxable tangible property lying withi boundaries of said 
proposed district and within his county rhe county treasurers of the respective 
counties involved shall remit the funds raised by such levy their counties to 





the county treasurer of the county in which the acting rman of the board 
resides who shall hold said funds and shall honor warrants drawn upon said funds 
by the acting chairman of the board and countersigned by the acting secretary 
of the board in payment of the costs and expenses incurred in the proposed organ- 
ization of the district and shown on the aforementioned statement of expenses. 


ARTICLE 2 GENERAL POWERS AND DUTIES OF DISTRICT 





Sec. 9. Each watershed district incorporated under the provisions of this act 
be a body politic and corporate and shall have the pow 

First. To adopt a seal 

Second. To sue and be sued by its corporate name 

Third. To purchase, hold, sell and convey land and personal property and to 
execute such contracts as may, by its board of directors, be deemed necessary or 
convenient to enable it to properly carry out the purpose for which organized 

Fourth. To conserve soil and water and to retard floods and develop the water 
resources of the district 


Fifth. To contract for the construction of proposed works and improvements 
Sizth. To employ such professional services and other assistance as is, by its 
board of directors, deemed essential[-]: Provided, That so mnservation engineer- 


ing services shall be used whenever available. 

Seventh. To construct any drainage works or improvements; to construct any 
works or improvements for the control, retention, diversion or utilization of water; 
to retard runoff of water and soil erosion; to construct any ditch, channel improve- 
ment, dike or levee and to repair, improve and maintain any of said improvements 
or structures. 

Eighth. To acquire personal property by gift or purchase 

Ninth. To acquire land by gift, purchase or eminent domain; such power of 
eminent domain to be exercised in like manner as provided by sections 24-438 to 
24-446, both sections inclusive, of the General Statutes of 1949, or any amend- 
ments thereto, relating to the exercise of the power of eminent domain by certain 
drainage districts. 

Tenth. To levy taxes, issue bonds and incur indebtedness within the limitations 
prescribed by this act. 

Eleventh. To cooperate and contract with persons, firms, associations, partner- 
ships and private corporations, and with other watershed districts, drainage dis- 
tricts, and cities of all classes of this state, and with drainage districts, watershed 
districts, or other public corporations organized for similar purposes in any 
adjoining state and with other local, state and federal governmental agencies and 
to enter into cooperative contracts and agreements with any such districts, cor- 
porations or agencies. 

Twelfth. To extend district boundaries or merge with adjoining watershed or 
drainage districts, subject to approval by a majority vote of the affected electors 
in accordance with the procedure hereinafter provided 

Thirteenth. To select a residence or home office for the watershed district, 
which shall be at a place designated by the board of directors. 


ARTICLE 3. GOVERNING BODY 


Sec. 10. All powers granted to watershed districts incorporated under the 
provisions of this act shall be exercised by a board of directors which shall be 
composed of any odd number divisible by three (3) and specified in the petition 
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for creation of the district, of qualified electors of the district: Provided, That said 
board shall be composed of not less than three (3) and not more than thirty-three 
(33) electors. Each director shall serve for a term of three (3) years, and until 
his successor is duly elected and qualified, except that one-third of the original 
directors designated in the petition for organization of the district shall serve for 
a term of one (1) vear, one-third for a term of two (2) vears, one-third for a term 
of three 3 years, ae the date the certificate of incorporation is filed of record 
in the « e of the register of deeds of each county in which territory of the district 
is eaead Such ‘aoe shall serve without compensation[-], but shall be 
allowed actual and necessary expenses incurred in the performance of their official 


d ites. 


Sec. 11. Within thirty (30) days after the certificates of incorporation have 
been duly filed, and annually thereafter, an election shall be held for the election 
of directors whose terms expire. Notice of said election shall be given at least 


ten (10) days prior to the date thereof by one publication in a newspaper of general 
circulation in each of the counties of which said watershed district is a part. 
Said election shall be by wallot. The directors shall fill anv vacancy occurring 
on the board prior to the expiration of the term of any director by electing a 
substitute director to serve for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 12. Regular meeting of the board of directors shall be held quarterly at 
the office of the corporation on such day as is selected by the board of directors 
Notice of such meeting shall be mailed to each director at least five (5) days prior 
to the date thereof, and special meetings may be held at any time upon waiver 
of notice of such meeting by all directors or may be called by the pre »S1¢ de nt or 
any two directors at any time: Provided, That notice in writing, signed by the 
persons calling any special meeting, shall be mailed to each director at least two 
(2) days prior to the time fixed for such special meeting. A majority of the direc- 
tors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business and in the absence 
of any of the duly elected officers of the district a quorum at any meeting may 
select a director to act as such officer pro tem. Each meeting of the board. 
whether regular or special, shall be open to the public and the board shall at no 
time go into executive session, 


ARTICLE 4. PROCEDURE FOR WATERSHED PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Sec, 13. Upon the incorporation of the watershed district the board of directors 
shall cause work to be commenced on the preparation of a general plan of work 
and projects to be undertaken by the district. Such general plan shall include 
surveys, maps, profiles, plans and specifications, descriptions and such other data 


as may be necessary for the location, identification and establishment of the char- 
acter of the work to be undertaken and such other data and information as the 
chief engineer may require. Upon completion of the general plan a complete copy 


thereof shall be transmitted to the chief engineer and additional copies shall be 
made available to him upon request. Copies of such plans in the office of the 
chief engineer shall be open to inspection by the public at all reasonable times. 
The chief engineer shall examine and study said general plans as to: (1) Feasibility 
(2) Coordination of the plan with any general plan for the watershed of which the 


district might be a part 3) The safety of the works and improvements proposed. 
(4) The general welfare of the public. (5) Conformity with the intents and pur- 
poses of this act. The chief engineer shall transmit a written report of the results 


of his study and investigation to the board of directors which shall include any 
changes or modifications which he deems necessary and which shall include a 
specific approval or disapproval of the general plan. 

Sec. 14. If the general plan is approved by the chief engineer the board shall 
fix a time and place within the district for a public hearing — the plan. A 
notice of such hearing shall be given by one publication at least twenty (20) days 
prior to the date fixed for said hearing, setting forth the time ond place of hearing 
upon said plan, that a copy of said plan is available for public inspection in the 
office of the secretary of the district and that any electors or landowners desiring 
to be heard in opposition thereto must file their written objections, in duplicate, 
with the secretary of the board of directors at his office at least five (5) days before 
the date of said hearing. Upon receipt of any such objections the secretary of the 
bo: cape! shall immediately transmit one copy of said objections to the chief engineer 
The chief engineer or ‘his duly appointed representative may attend said hearing 
At the hearing of objections, any objector who has duly filed his written objections 
shall be heard and may introduce evidence in support of his objections. After 
hearing all such objections the board may approve the plan without modification 
or may recommend modifications, approve the modified plan and transmit the 
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modified },.. . to the chief engineer for review. The chief engineer shall study the 
modified plan and shall mail his written approval or disapproval of the same to the 
board within thirty (30) days after receipt of the modified plan 

Sec. 15. When any general plan or amendment or change thereof has been finally 
approved by the baad of the district and the chief engineer, in accordance with 
the procedure set forth in section 14, a copy of said plan shall be made available 
for public inspection in a public place within the district and the board shall cause 
a saihia to be given by one publication, specifying the place where the approved 
plan is available for public inspection and stating that such plan will be adopted 
as the official general plan of the district unless written petitions protesting the 
adoption of such general plan, signed by electors of the district in a number in 
excess of twenty percent (20%) of the electors and/or landowners within the district 
who cast votes for the organization of the district, are filed with the seeretary of 
the board within twenty (20) days after the publication of such notice. The 
county clerks of the counties involved shall, upon request, certify to the secretary 
of the board the total number of votes cast in the election for the formation of the 
district. If written petitions, signed by the required number of qualified electors, 
protesting the adoption of the general plan are filed with the secretary of the board 
within the prescribed time, the board shall call a special election of the electors of 
the district for the purpose of submitting the question of the adoption of the general 
plan approved by the board and the chief engineer. Notice of the time and place 
and purpose of such election shall be given by one publication at least ten (10 
days prior to the date fixed for such election. The said special election shall be 
held and conducted in the same manner as for the election of directors 

Sec. 16. Following the adoption of the general plan the board of directors shall 
have the power and it shall be its duty to determine the order in which specific 
projects contemplated by the general plan shall be undertaken and shall cause 
accurate surveys of all work deemed necess iry to be done and accurate estimates 
and calculations to be made by some competent engineer who shall make a written 
report thereof showing the amount, character and kind of work to be done and the 
location and estimated cost thereof, which report, together with all plans and 
specifications, shall be filed in the office of the secretary of the board and shall at 
all reasonable times be open to public inspection \ certified copy of the en- 
gineer’s report, together with all plans, specifications and estimates of cost, shall 
be forwarded to the chief engineer who shall examine and study the same and trans- 
mit a written report of the results of his study and investigation to the board of 
directors, which report shall include any changes or modifications which he deems 
necessary and which shall include a specific approval or disapproval of the en- 
gineer’s report. After the engineer’s report and estimate of cost on any specific 
project have been approved by the chief engineer the board of directors shall 

carefully examine and consider the plans and specifications for the specific project 

and, if they shall approve the same, shall by er termine that the proposed 
work or any part thereof ought to be done and whether the cost of the specific 
project shall be paid by a general levy against all of the taxable tangible property 
located within the district or by special assessment against lands within the district 
to be specially benefited by such project or whether such cost shall be paid by both 
such general levy and special assessment and the portion to be paid by each 
method. 

Sec. 17. If the board of directors determines that any spec ific project or part 
thereof will especially benefit any particular land within the district, it shall so 
find by a resolution which shall be spread on the journal of the district. Said 
resolution shall contain a list of the tracts of land found to be especially benefited, 
said tracts of land to be described as they are described in the ownership records 
in the office of the register of deeds in the county in which said tracts of land are 
located and the names of the owners thereof shall be set forth beside the descrip- 
tion of each tract of land so listed. Upon the passage of said resolution the board 
shall appoint three disinterested appraisers, who shall be electors of the district 
to appraise the special benefits to each of the tracts of land described in said resolu- 
tion. The appraisers shall take an oath to fairly and impartially appraise said 
benefits and shall make a written report of their findings to the board of directors 
Upon receiving the written report of the appraisers the board of directors shall fix 
a time and place for hearing any complaint that may be made as to the benefit to 
any tract of land appraised as aforesaid, a notice of which hearing shall be given 
by the secretary by one publication at least ten (10) days prior to the date set for 
said hearing. The board of directors at said special hearing may alter the benefit 
to any tract. of land if, in its judgment, the same has been appraised too high or 
too low. The board shall immediately thereafter pass a resolution fixing the 
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benefit assessment as to ea tract of ground and providing for the assessment 
ther i ECNSSITL t AV be pr 11 over a period of ot to ex eed forty (40 
ears and sha d good for all i illments The board shall immediately 
thereafter ca ea written notices » be mal i to the owner or owne of each tract 
of ground assessed of the amount of said assessme and that if said amount is 
not paid in f 34 ‘ fron ‘ ite « he notice, bonds will be 
i ed ard tha ‘ ( vill be levied a lally against said tract of ground 
ra period of not to exceed fort ( ears in an amount sufficient to pay said 
asse pilus the interes due or aid bond No suit to set aside said 
LSS ll DE ft ug Li Ler e NTation oO ] 30) da mn e dats 
f said ice Che a u evi t eae ract of ground to pay for the 
ond i r ( h ve und terest thereor ull be levied, certified to 
e pro} co { ard f ame as other taxe 
SI IS. ‘The board of re rs and represe atives and emplovees, i d 
els I | ra I remplove ll have eri and author- 
‘ ter ym private lands w r without the boundaries of the di ict for 
the purpose 1 ching te rve wid other wo! eda tal ) prepara 
of pl may profiles and report onnect with a work or proposed 
work of ile district: Provid Phat the di t shall be liable for any 
damages caused by such entr 
I 5 raAxX ( ) BONDED INDEBT! 
( 9. The d ri hoard ull Dave iwhor to |] annua 1 tax of not 
eed one i Lie ixab a! rhe proper tne ri ( 
create a era for the pa rea ational, eng ! leg lerical 
and other ad d € eX] I VACItO 1id one (1 | he dist 
rict’ board i e no-fund wart t » pay for itial o izational, engine 
i egal and ad istrative expens f the district: Provided, That the amour 
ed ot exceed tw ree CX ! ea ed vluatio ) e ta 
4 ible rope! W the ¢ tru vhich warrant hall be i 1, bear 
est and | retired j i I i ( the provisions ecti 79-2940 of 
{ er ! 7a 4 t 2 [ ere Cy Let ( | 
pr al of the 1 wl ) f 1 ) ! | a ired 
mi 20) \ r the ward ha er ed wt rthe cost ¢ erPTh projec 
s| be paid by a general tax or b pecial asse me or by | ich g ral 
Ui and spe 4 iT t 4 uf discretion, pr ide for the payment of 
the cost of su proiect by installme instead of le ing the entire tax or special 
Asst ment at one time and for ul 1 talime? ( mA ! e pnprovelne 
bonds of the district Said bonds shall be issued to mature in not less than ten (10 
nor more than forty (40) annual installments of approximately equal amounts 
each vear and the first such installment shall mature not more than two (2) years 
after the date of issuance and the last ch installment shall mature not more than 
forty-one (41) vears after the date of issuance Said bonds shall bear interest at 
arate not to exceed [six] four percent ((6] 4%) per annum, payable semiannually 
or at such time as may be fixed by the terms of the resolution authorizing the 
issuance thereof Each bond sha!! specify the date of its separate maturity and 
shall be in such denomi e district board shall determine: Provided, 
howere? hat at no time shall aggregate bonded indebtedness of the district 


t 
%) of the assessed valuation of all the taxable 
as shown by the last finding of the proper 


exceed [fiftee: J len percer 
tangible property within 
board of equalizatior 
Sec. 21. This act shall be deemed to be supplemental to existing laws relating 
to drainage districts, flood control, irrigation, soil conservation, and related matters. 
Sec. 22. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its publication 
atute book 





Mr. PresipENT: Your Committee on Agriculture recommends that House bill 
No. 481 be amended in section 3, line 4, by inserting after the word “property,” 
the following: “and representing twenty-five percent (25%) of the acreage’’: in 
section 9, line 15, by striking out the period and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘“‘: Provided, That soil conservation engineering services shall be used 
whenever available.”’: in line 31, by inserting after the word “with,” the following: 
‘persons, firms, associations, partnerships and private corporations, and with’’; in 
section 10, line 16, by striking out the period and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, but shall be allowed actual and necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their official duties in section 14, line 8, after the word “electors,” 
by inserting the words “or landowners’’: in section 15, line 12, after the word 
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lawvers have not gone into detail and checked that whole natter, 
1 . | J ’ 
they are missing a lot of fine history in the way of legal matte 
, ] : 1 er a] y 
As far as I am concerned it is exactiy the same thing you are 
trying to do exactly what we : re done only n reverse, and build Ip 
; ast ‘ ; ined | 1} } | cr ale 
your water conservation district in a way that will hold the water 
| | 1 ] . . . . 4 * . ] 
back up on the hills. In fact, that is just what we are trving to do. 


We are trying to hold the water back up on the hills in reservoirs and 
then put it on this ground as supplementary water when our own 
irrigation systems are running short. 


In other words, in a year such as we are looking forward to in 1953, 


when the hills are about 60 to 70 percent snow-covered, with the 
usual amount of snow, we expect this extra water supply to fill in 
these irrigating ditches, and no one can imagine what great benefit it 
will be to these crops, to be able to put water on beets. potatoes, on 
corn, on alfalfa, and beans and other crops. 
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\fountain Divide at Est Park and how it es down the Hig homp- 
son \ ev and provid Ss power, a well upp! } Ttary Watel for 
the farmers in that area And talk to some of the ers and some 
of the city folks I think we are the only conservation district in the 
United States that the cities ever permitted themselves to be included 
ub i } ni 
N (Andres ntioned I ha ny fir ity businessman 
» CO lin a Colorado Thompson ta ve build 
nm that conservancy a rict, and every eit in northern Colorado 
mortga mit to meet Ir payment So there Is not apt 
to argument you provide the proper background and under- 
standing vo ities Mh uuld help, 11 ) 
Mr. Bri We have visited the Washita project in Oklahoma and 
obs ved tl { | { tore eo nl eq our ¢ ' i 
Mr. Hii. | ik it would pay to look into the Colorado and Big 
Thon DSO! project and talk to thei secretary of the or anization. 
Mr. John Dille is the secretary and has been ever since the district 
was organized. It is worth while, because it is almost typical ol 
what vou are trying to do in the way of conservation in your area of 


"| he CHAIRMAN \Ir Wheeler? 


Mr. WuHereter. I was interested in your approach to the tax ques- 
t1o ¥ 1 sa d that vou thought your folks would be willing to go 


] 


| pecome 


alone on the increased local tax structure because thev had 


convinced that they might possibly get 10 cents on the dollar back 


from the dollar they sent back to Washington. I am wondering how 
potent that argument will be unless vou can hold forth to them some 
hope that the: ber of dollars they are now sending to Washington 
will be reduced? You say that they buy the program, as it were, on 
the premise that thev do not like to send the dollar to Washington 
and get 10 cents back. I do not know how salesworthy that will be 
unless you can hold forth to them some hope that there will be a reduc- 
tion in the number of dollars that they are sending to Washington. 

If 1 read current newspaper reports correctly, there is not much 
hope that there will be any reduction in the number of tax dollars 
that they will continue to send to Washington. 

Mr. Brey. We have had a little experience on the gasoline tax, on 
the percentage that comes back to local units from the amount col- 
lected by the Federal Government. That is probably the most direct. 

Mr. WHEELER. | agree with you completely. I was merely wonder- 
ing what your sales point would be on that score unless you could hold 
forth some hope that if they would tax themselves more locally, that 
there would therefore be a reduction in the number of dollars that they 
would be required to continue to send to Washington. 

Mr. Brey. I think that is our job, to try to sell to the public that 
idea. 
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sented in one statement If it is not paid, there is no wavy to go in 
] éé » , ; : + ' 

vnad Say Pay youl schoo! tax ana leave the rest ot it unpaid 
. A a 
Mr. MeInriri hen you are g 


n to incorporate vour watershed 


district tax mto the same bill as the school tax and road tay 
\ ry. 4 , 1 
Mr. Lueck. Yes, sir That is what it becomes, a polit 1 sub 
division on the same basis 


Mr. McIntire. Is the county treasurer to collect the water district 


assessment? 

\Ir Lat CR. There will be ho special assessment on It lt s 
' 1] t ] roht al r thy 1? wr tras t} ar OY +} 
collected right atong, oV tne coun treasurer, ies 1 as and on the 


same tax bill as all the others 


Mi Melnv tE. Then your county treasurer wlll re nb rs vour 


watershed organizat on? 
; , 
: Mr. Lueck. I did not get that 


Mir MecIniiR!i The county treasurer wu reimburse, that s, he 


will account to vour wate! shed distri 
\fr Tay ] 


| Yes. sir; just like thev do to the school districts for 


Mr. McIntire. Of course, vou ha a little different organization 
: 


Mv home is in New England. There we have a municipal organi- 
zation and our county is rather a minor part of our municipal organi- 
ZavLons. 

Mer Lt ECK. In oth r words. you pay taxes 1n several places? 

Mr. McIntire. The State and county tax is assessed with the tax 


that we pay into our township. I was wondering who actually collects 


the Lax 

Mr. Lueck. In Kansas, when taxes become deli quent al d t 1s 
all the taxes in one bill the county takes title to the land and holds it 
for a period of 2 years. If it is not redeemed in those 2 years, it is 
sold at publie auction. 

Mr. Mecinrire. And your water district is protected in that same 
tax ass ment? , 

\i I ( [tis on tl ame ba ul 3 ] 1 musta 1.and I do 
not beli e lam Chere may be m« he vho can al ver that m 
per illv tl I, but I really beheve tha col 
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THE GREENWOOD COUNTY SOIL CONSERVATION D pay 


STATEMENT OF J. W. FARMER, EUREKA, KANS., REPRE aSEN mane 
iS 
HE TORONTO FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, wD “THE 





EVREKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
i. |: ‘ \ (‘| \ oO ( 
] Vv. | ot | I or tt ( nwo ( rit 
Dis | mto Flood Co 1 Associati und 
(‘} ( ilo re ‘ i rs ! ! 
l Ol 11) Ho t hh | cl Lo 
lo ropriation 0 ts I hich 
r eon ' ; i0 
ila nut | } ) ) ( I'l i] ) oO two 
iy I i » IV le] Lt 0 | I MOUS 
OS i \ tein trvi oO Dp! } | is LO 
! that Ww } ( Lore Ler ¢ th i that we can 
cif more CCOTLE il] 1) th \ LL¢ ( ( | l l I pplies 
nid flo i prevention tor ¢ ire valle 
| refer toa prepared statement whi h oD ban presen to the clerk. 
h 1 o Dam mth Verd ] ae \ 4 | h 
ha ye i hol ed b the Cr 1 ( t hy part Lal 
aan accord to thi resent ¢ ! l¢ ( t , UU) to dram 
ter I tnd 790 quart miles Mh t l - ct mount to 
148 for each square mile in th vatersl ) ( th ater off 
ech square mile 
Abo tha Dat curar prop ed a } 1 e ) S46.16 
for each acre in th itershed above ti parti leurther 
l this MLE ial ( I) ¢ stin l { Ol i I On 
es merely for relocatin I roads, pi] i | { 
million were spent in the watershed 1, there wou | 
( or no cost in our area for the relocation of the pi 
The CHarrman. That money would all be paid by the Fk au 
Government, would it not? 
Mr. Farmer. Y 
The CHatrrMan. Local people do not participate in that in any 


anner whatsoever? 

Mr. Farmer. No. But I want to point out the fact that it is 
possible to save over $5 million of the $17 million if we would do the 
vork on the watershed rather than at this particular point. I would 
ss. This is a map of the State of Kansas. 


rea right here which is the area above the 


like to refer to some ma 
f am talking about the 
loronto Reservoir. My other remarks will be in regard to this 
particular area which involved the four reservoirs proposed by the 
Army engineers. The money for the Toronto Dam amounts to $17 
million to catch water from 750 square miles The next one, already 
built, Fall River, $10 million to catch water from 573 square miles. 
The Neodesha, $15 million to catch water from only 410 square miles, 
which amounts to $38,000 to catch the water of each square mile 
of that reservoir. 
The Elk City, $24 million to catch water from 635 square miles. or 
$38,000 to catch the water of each square mile. So the average for 
Verdigris Valley in Kansas, 4 big dams, is $28,800 to catch the 
water off each and every square mile in the watershed. 
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} eT tS “are Vy Day to prin in a nummy) di | rrp le 
! ! h S ppage ot rn ( recre Lion iit » forth in order 
I 
» | thes We will refer to that same House document in 
; ] 4] 
hich the Army engineers tried to justify this expenditure, ti state 
that the total value of the property in the Verdigris Valley in Kansa 
} ] | } i 1] int Wa ake I . +} 
iand raiuroads, buildin all total $17 million However, the 4 


proyects tha thev want to use to protect $17 million worth ol property 


amounts to $31 million 


Phey ni! S pt nding D> 1 million LO protect a7 million worth of total 
property In listing the total property they include the real estate 
and buildings above the reser’ rs There is a total area of 4,003 


vO 
r\I ,: 1 
square miles above the town ol Nowata, Okla., which is the lower end 


of this area involved, and we are spending over db05 million in the 
upper area in 4 reservoirs to cat h the water that comes down this 


If w ook 1! SOS n illion and spread that equally over every 
sq mre mile. both above and below the reservoirs, Wwe would have 
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N Ly | Did vou tha oO! } i! no | oO ( } 
Kansas tryine to get th information; when | ot right cdo O 
nobod Saw | Do 1 kno OL anyol hos he d 1s i} 
the floods came 

Nir. Farny I saw it 

fr. Hint. You saw it yourself? When did the flo come? 

Mr. Farmer. I visited the Fall River Dam on the Fourth of J 

1951 and the flood came on July 11 or 12 


Mr. Hiti. How full of water, percentagewise, was it when you 
saw it? 


Mr. Farmer. [1 


Viis practically full. Vhen the bi¢ flood am the 


reservoir Was already full and they started to release water SO tT 


had LO release water hur Ine floo | times in ordei ) keep the water doy rn 


in the reservoir furthermore, on page 208 of the Geological Surve 
paper, Document 1139, which [ referred to, which 1s prepared by 
Geological Survey in cooperation Wi h the Army Knein rs and the 


Weather Bureau, all three di partments cooperating mM checking each 
other’s records, you will find that listed 
Mr. Hitt. You mean you will find the percentage that it was 


» 


Mr. Farmer. You will not find the percentage, you will find how 
many acre-feet of water are init and we have other records wl 
the total capacity. I would say it was 95 percent | 1] 


Mr. Hiiu. I micht tell vou mv own feeling about it | cou'dn’t 
help but smile when they gave the testimony at Tops 


=~ ¢ 


a, Kans., a’ out 
building wonderful dams—one fellow’s testimony particularly that it 
would be a wonderful tl ing When the floods come, and hat hey 
could do to towns, somebody here micht investizate We must have 
authority and the power to keep the water out of it. 

It has been my experience, too, from what I have seen. I am not 
guessing. Iam telling vou what I know and what I have seen myself. 
That is why I was careful to ask if you saw that wat 
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i 4 flood belo Toronto Dam by 
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that the aam is ot des ed W enough capacity ) ntrol tie ¢& it 
floods ut in de Dp 1 the all V 
{ I ( ld | ) ‘ OCD oO At oca S these 
s ) { \ | ul Vy ol thei Sp av to lene \ 
they ‘ s filly ) imum We all 
I ‘ Li i I ’ ( Oppih zt is Iit 1\ where 1 | Ils 
So | am going to el e now to anoth subject 
I he Flint Hill 1 of K hich is the area hich 
( ( al ) 1 tl i t| Stale r¢ m Okl noma north rd 
oO ; hilly pasture region, cove mostly bv tl] 
qT } i Vil rit Lei 
Lat i I re v¢ ma hall I ravine to ake it pos 
| ) l oO ste wate } \ ! ed Qur State board of 
eo h le co iry 3 to indicate hat we have water 
{ Im OU f) re at il - Lo ) nehes QO runofl 
} 
) i My Perce to ul land 
SO WV do har Water storagt lities In our area, and tm area 


comprises the watersheds for the Fall River, the Verdigris, the eosho. 


the Marias des Cvgnes Valley, and much of the Blue Valley area. ] 
have data here which 1 ol | tt] use without interpre tation, but it 
shows the amount of water that can be stored in a ty pical area in the 
Flint Hill eountry | Vv ill also add a map whi h shows the drainage 
area and the number of creeks and ravines in ther Kach little 
quare hows the 


{ 
FARMER. Each square section. They show the sections, 


1a 
Mi Poace. Each square represents a section, 
\I 


ravines, or creeks. This shows the large number of water storage sites 
which we have throughout the Flint Hill area of Eastern Kansas. 
Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? If 
not the next witness is Mr. Howard K. Woodberry. 
The document, No. 6, above referred to is as follows: 


Toronto Dam On VeERDIGRIS RIVER IN KANSAS 


The Toronto Dam is part of a four-reservoir system planned by the Corps of 
Engineers and authorized by Congress in 1941. 

Che area involved includes the Elk, Fall River, and the Verdigris River Valleys 

Kansas and Oklahoma, as far down as the Oologah Reservoir. The Caney 
River watershed is excluded 

Details were published in House Document 440, of the 76th Congress, 1939. 
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| O00 
I 2, 207, OOO 
( I 201. 000 
9 mn 
, Total 7. 361. 000 
f 4 ™ 
i r 
/ / Resert S é | hi 
7 
18 
‘ 
(rea to be given a high degree f protectior \ 
bv the 4 reservoirs. downstream to t | r ¢ f ) 
Reservoir 700 
(rea inundated by 
Toronto Dan | OOO 
Fall River Dam 10, 400 
Neodesha Dam 7, LOO 
Elk City Dam 13. 200 
‘ Total 10. 700 
Net acreage protected 10, OOO 
I 
The net gain of 40,000 acres of highly protected land, at a cost of $68,199,000 
for the 4 reservoirs, amounts to $1,705 for each acre downstream to the upper end 
? of the Oologah Reservoir; making a total cost of $1,091,200 for each square mile 


Some land below the Oologah Reservoir may receive partial protection. Other 
benefits such as water supplies, recreation, et« can offset part of the charge 
against the land 


RESERVOIRS NOT DESIGNED TO CONTROL GREAT FLOODS 


The four reservoirs are not intended to completely control the great floods, 
such as in 1904 and 1951 

Records show that the July 1951 flood was greater above the proposed Toronto 
Dam than below the site teference: U. S. Geological Survey Water Supply 
Paper No. 1139; p. 208. 
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We have areas of community interest in schools, in police protection, 
in road and highway construction and various civic problems. Nov 
we need a method of crystallizing community interest in land and 
water management | believe that this can be achieved tl} rouch small 
watershed SroOups that have a cleat cut interest in the community 
Watel problems Until a community can agree on What are its 
common problems, any watershed program will be a failure Federal 


programs should be developed to stress individual and community 
responsibilities as bemg more important than Federal. 

I might add that I was a member of the joint steering committee 
of the Kansas Watershed Association and the Kansas Chamber of 
Commerce that developed the Kansas watershed bill. We had the 
assistance of different agencies, the University of Kansas, doing 
research on the state legislation 

We prepared an outline of what we thought would be good | 
lation. We held a series of hearmgs in Kansas and presented it to 
the people. The committee had the preconceived idea perl aps the 
way the peopl would want to finance this would be on a benefit 
district But we were surprised when we came before the public to 
find that they had a broader viewpoint than the committee. They 


were beginnin to see 16 as a community interest. 


Most communities expressed themselves as willing to finance the 
thine on a ceneral ad valor m tax instead of a benefit tax Many 
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Goverame in the program I thank you 
The CHAIRMAN. Under that bill vou feel that the State of Kansas, 


or any State having similar legislation, can cooperate fully under the 
legvisiation which this committee 1s considering ior Federal aid Lo 
watershed projects? 

Mr. Srockwe.tu. Yes. We include definitely in our bil that we 
can cooperate with the Federal agency 

The CuarrMan. You have full authority in the watershed to carry 
out its part of the program and cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SrocKweE.u. Yes, sir; and in order to prevent overlapping or 
duplication of work we provide that the local districts should utilize 
soil conservation techniques and engineers if available. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Lovre. I have one question. I am in complete sympathy 
with the watershed program. My question relates to the legislation 
that was passed by the Kansas legislature. In the event that you 
should have a few unwilling cooperators in the watershed, is the 
legislation so drafted that you could overcome that obstacle? 

Mr. Srockwe.t. As far as placing a structure on that land. The 
land-use practices in Kansas are ‘included in our soil conservation 
district law, which has a ue ordinance. We did not want to 
bring that section of the legislation into our watershed district law. 
That is the land-use ordinance. We have the right of eminent do- 
main and we can go in and put in a detention dam, or structure 
on that land. 

Mr. Lovre. The success of the watershed program depends on the 
willingness of the farmers to ¢ ooperate in the program. If you should 
have 1, 2, oc 3 who would be unwilling to cooperate, that could cause 
a little trouble. I was wondering if you could overcome that by the 
legislation that was passed in Kansas? 

Mr. Srockwetv. With that and with the land-use ordinance. The 
actual work on the farm, you cannot legislate, I do not believe, or 
force a man and how he will do his farm work. But we can on the 
farm so far as the detention structures that would be placed on the 
land. 
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The CHarrmMan. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
morrow morning. 


Wh reupon, at 12:15 D.. T., the committee adjourned, to recon- 


vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 12, 1953. 





